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SUBSIDIES FROM PUBLIC FUNDS TO PRIVATE 
CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS AND 
AGENCIES IN CHICAGO 


HE state of Illinois has always regarded public subsidies to 
private charities as undesirable if they are paid out of the 


state treasury; on the other hand, for almost half a century 
it has required the local authorities to pay subsidies to certain in- 
stitutions for dependent children. The state constitution contains 
a section that expressly prohibits payments “from any public fund 
whatever . . . . in aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or to 
help support or sustain any school . . . . controlled by any church 
or sectarian denomination whatever.”' The state authority for 
public welfare has consistently opposed any policy of state aid 
to private organizations, sectarian or non-sectarian. In 1879 and 
1883, and again in 1923, however, the state enacted legislation that 
directs the counties to pay subsidies to certain private institutions 
and agencies for services rendered to dependent children committed 
to their care by the Juvenile Court. 

The earlier legislation brought into existence the so-called “‘in- 
dustrial schools for girls” and the “training schools for boys’” in- 
stitutions, which may be organized by seven or more residents of 
the state for the purpose of giving a proper home and training to 

t Constitution of Illinois (1870), sec. 3, art. 8. 


2 Illinois Laws (Legal News ed., 1879), p. 137; ibid. (1883), p. 133. 
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dependent children and which may collect from the county a 
fixed per capita sum for each child committed to their care by the 
court. Until 1911 the Board of Commissioners of Cook County at- 
tempted without statutory authority to inspect the four institutions 
that had been organized under the acts, and to limit the county’s 
liability to payments for dependent children committed to these 
institutions by the court. An investigation in 1911 of the Juvenile 
Court and of the industrial and training schools, attended with much 
publicity and excitement of public interest, revealed unbusiness- 
like and illegal practices on the part of both the county and the 
schools. Within two years after this investigation the number of 
schools had increased from four to twelve and the amount expended 
by the county for subsidies showed an increase of almost 200 per cent. 

The discretionary powers of the Juvenile Court judge, to select 
organizations to whom to commit children and to pay them for 
services rendered, has been broadened by an amendment to the 
Juvenile Court Law, enacted in 1923,7 which permits the court to 
order payment for children committed to selected associations which 
care for children or place them in foster-homes. 

The present state of affairs seems briefly to be this: (1) the 
county subsidizes, under mandatory state laws, industrial and train- 
ing schools and agencies selected by the Juvenile Court; (2) the 
County Commissioners must pay the amount specified by statute 
or ordered by the court although neither they nor the court have 
the power to inspect? an institution unless it can be proved unsatis- 
factory; (3) the Juvenile Court Law is apparently supplementary 
to the earlier child legislation, and therefore the jurisdiction of the 
court over children committed to industrial and training schools is 
seriously limited; (4) the state alone is empowered to inspect, super- 
vise, and require reports from the organizations which the county 
subsidizes, and in the past it has performed its task inadequately. 

Asa result of the present provisions Cook County? is contributing 


* Illinois Revised Statutes (Smith-Hurd, 1927), chap. xxiii, sec. 196. 


2 The Juvenile Court Law authorizes the judge to appoint a visitation committee 
but does not give it any powers except visitation. 


3 Cook County contains 47 per cent of the population of Illinois, or more than 
3,000,000 people, go per cent of whom live in Chicago. 
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toward the support of about 45 per cent of its dependent children 
(1926). Almost go per cent of them are under the care of sectarian 
institutions and agencies. The effect of subsidies over a period of 
years has been to increase the number of industrial and training 
schools out of proportion to other types of agencies and institutions, 
and to increase the number of Catholic schools out of proportion to 
those for Protestants. A tendency to keep the children an increasing 
period of time instead of placing them in foster-homes and a tenden- 
cy to build large institutions seem to be indicated. Some of the insti- 
tutions rely upon the county subsidies for the main part of their 
income. 

In 1926 Cook County spent $1,905,836.89, or 32 per cent of its 
total expenditures for charities, for the care of dependent and 
delinquent children. Of this amount 24 per cent was paid to private 
institutions and agencies caring for dependent children. The chief 
recipients were twenty-one industrial and training schools, which 
received 68 per cent of the allotted public funds in return for the 
care given 2,345 children. Four child-placing agencies received the 
balance, or 32 per cent of the appropriation, and had 593 children in 
boarding-homes under supervision. 


THE PROVISIONS OF STATE LAWS AUTHORIZING 
SUBSIDIES FROM PUBLIC FUNDS 


Mandatory payment.—The act “to aid industrial schools for 
girls” in 1879 and the act “to provide for and aid training schools 
for boys” in 1883 state that the county shall pay for girls under 
eighteen years and boys under seventeen years who have been placed 
in these institutions by the courts. The amendment to the Juvenile 
Court Law in 1923 provides that the court may commit a child “to 
some association embracing in its objects the purpose of caring for 
or obtaining homes for neglected or dependent children”’ if the asso- 
ciation has been accredited by the Department of Public Welfare; 
and the court may enter an order upon the county to pay for the 
tuition, maintenance, and care of the child. 

Before the court holds a hearing and commits a child to an in- 
dustrial or training school, notice must be given to the chairman of 
the Board of County Commissioners, and he may “appear and resist 
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the same.” Similarly, provision is made in the 1923 amendment that 
before the entry of an order upon the county to pay for the place- 
ment of a child with an association, the court shall find that the presi- 
dent or chairman of the County Board has had notice of the hear- 
ing. The amount which the county is to pay to the industrial and 
training schools is fixed by statute, viz., $15 per month for each girl 
and $10 for each boy. The 1923 legislation leaves the amount to be 
paid for boarding or care to administrative determination," and the 
judge of the Juvenile Court of Cook County has had an agreement 
with four child-placing agencies that the payment from county funds 
is not to exceed from $25 to $30 per month for each child placed in 
a boarding-home. 

Limited jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court in relation to schools. 
—The jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court over children committed 
to industrial and training schools is limited by a provision in the 
Juvenile Court Law, which followed the earlier legislation by about 
twenty years, that nothing in that law shall be construed to repeal 
any portion of the industrial and training school acts.? The latter em- 
power a school to place a child in the home of any good citizen upon 
such terms and for such purposes as may be agreed upon with the 
officers of the school, and to discharge a child in its discretion. The 
governor likewise has the power to order the discharge of a child. 
The court, however, must show cause for restoring the child to his 
parents; and if the child is a girl, it can act only if she is in the in- 
dustrial school. 

Public control over the so-called “industrial and training 
schools” rests with the state central authority of public welfare, 
which may subject them to the same visitation, inspection, and 
supervision as the charitable and penal institutions of the state. 
The Juvenile Court Law does provide that the county judge of 
each county may appoint a board of six reputable citizens whose 

* Illinois Revised Statutes (Smith-Hurd, 1927), chap. xxiii, sec. 196: “The court 
may enter an order upon the county to pay such association in accordance with the 


terms of the decree of commitment, such amount of money as may be necessary for 
the tuition, maintenance and care of such child..... 


2 Illinois Laws (Legal News ed., 1899), p. 83, sec. 20. 


3 Illinois Revised Statutes (Smith-Hurd, 1927), chap. cxxii, secs. 659, 673. 
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duty it shall be to visit at least annually all institutions and agencies 
to whose care the court has committed children. Since the board 
can only visit and has no enforcing powers of inspection, summon- 
ing, and examination of witnesses under oath, it can scarcely be 
considered a device for public control. The two boards of visitation 
that have been appointed in Cook County have been short lived 
and ineffective. 

The limited powers of the County Commissioners and of the 
courts in relation to the industrial and training schools have resulted 
in friction and dissatisfaction, as will become evident when the ad- 
ministration of the laws is studied. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL AND TRAINING 
SCHOOL ACTS, 1879-1911 


The history of the administration of the industrial and training 
school acts in Cook County may be divided into two periods for 
purposes of discussion, viz., from 1879 to 1911 and from 1g11 to 
the present (1929). The year 1911 is taken as the dividing line be- 
cause of several important legislative and administrative acts that 
occurred then. In the first place, the industrial schools for girls act 
was amended to increase the per capita grant from $10 per girl per 
month to $15. In the second place, a series of charges involving 
the administration of the Juvenile Court, the competency of the 
chief probation officer, and charges concerning the financial arrange- 
ments between the Illinois Industrial School for Girls and the county 
culminated in the appointment by the Board of Commissioners of a 
citizens’ investigating committee with Professor W. E. Hotchkiss as 
chairman and representatives of the various religious groups— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—as members. The Hotchkiss 
Committee made important recommendations’ described below. 
Finally, in 1911 the Illinois Legislature passed the first state-wide, 
“funds to parents act” in the United States, which, it was expected, 
would materially enhance “‘the effectiveness of the Juvenile Court 
in preserving the natural relationships of the home,’? and which 


t The Juvenile Court of Cook County, Illinois. Report of a Committee appointed under 
Resolution of the Board of Commissioners of Cook County, August 8, 191T. 


2 [bid., p. 17. 
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would do away with the anomalous situation of the law providing 
from public funds for children in the guardianship of designated 
institutions but refusing any support for them as long as they re- 
mained with the mother, their natural guardian. 

The original four industrial and training schools.—Within six 
years after the act to aid industrial schools for girls was passed, 
two institutions had incorporated under the law: the Illinois In- 
dustrial School for Girlst in South Evanston, organized by Protes- 
tants (1879), and the Chicago Industrial School for Girls in Chicago, 
organized by Catholics (1885). The latter institution was a paper 
organization which only nominally cared for the court wards. It was 
legally recognized as receiving girls from the court but intrusted 
their care to the House of the Good Shepherd and St. Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum. After the Illinois Supreme Court had declared? 
that payment by the county to such an organization was payment 
in aid of a sectarian institution and therefore unconstitutional, the 
Chicago Industrial School purchased property? and in 1889 incor- 
porated as a bona fide industrial school. 

In 1883 the act in aid of training schools for boys was passed, 
and within five years the Catholic and Protestant groups had each 
organized an institution—St. Mary’s Training School for Boys at 
Des Plaines (1883) and the Illinois Industrial Training School for 
Boys near Chicago (1887).‘ 

These four institutions for dependent children, legally known as 
“industrial” or “training schools,” have received subsidies from 
the dates of their incorporation to the present. Until 1910 they 
were the only schools organized under the industrial and training 
school acts. Although the published records of Cook County ex- 

t The school was moved to Park Ridge in 1909, and the name was changed to the 
Park Ridge School for Girls in 1913. This institution had been founded in 1877; and 


the industrial school act had been introduced “on behalf of the school already estab- 
lished at South Evanston in Cook county” (Chicago Daily Tribune, May 23, 1879, p. 6). 


2 County of Cook v. Chicago Industrial School for Girls, 125 Ill. 541. 


3 In 1911 the school was moved to Des Plaines adjoining St. Mary’s Training School 
for Boys. 


4 Changes in the name of this school have been: Illinois School of Agriculture and 
Manual Training for Boys, 1893-1900; Illinois Manual Training School Farm, 1901-9; 
Glenwood Manual Training School, 1910——. 
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penditures are incomplete,’ it is possible to ascertain the total 
amounts paid by the county to these institutions from 1888 to 1911 
and to estimate the number of children cared for in return.? 

It will be observed that the sums appropriated and the number 
of children given care increased steadily during this twenty-four- 
year period with the exception of the four years 1896-99. It was in 
1895 and 1896 that the whole plan of county subsidy was under 
fire by the Commissioners, and that there occurred the first dispute 


TABLE I 


SUBSIDIES TO 4 INDUSTRIAL AND TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
AND APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
GIvEN CarE, 1888-1911 

















Approximate 

Four-Year Period Subsidy ys aig 

Given Care 
TROUBP a oso acre oe $1, 101 ,666.61 9,422 
1888-91... ............ 124,138.98 5,253 
WMO const eens 172,493.00 1,500 
4996-00)... 2.66 ce 166,047.52 1,384 
IQOO-1903............ 196 , 666.26 1,639 
WOOSHOF |<. oie cas ies: 199,326.55 1,661 
FOOSE EE (co's ewes sc 242,994.28* 2,025 








* Includes $1,200 to the Cook County Kinderheim in rgrr. 


of consequence between them and the Illinois Industrial School for 
Girls. 

Certain defects in the industrial and training school acts, com- 
bined with the pressure of numbers of dependent children to be 
cared for in a rapidly growing metropolitan area in which county 
expenses have persistently exceeded county income, have prevented 
Cook County from developing a well-defined policy toward the in- 
stitutions. A serious defect in the law, previously described, is that 
which limits the jurisdiction of the court over a child committed to 
an industrial or training school. An illustration of the evils that 
resulted from the institution possessing the right to discharge a child 


In 1888 a comptroller’s report first appears in the Proceedings of the Board of 
Commissioners of Cook County. It was not until 1911 that a comptroller’s report with a 
detailed analysis of expenditures was published separately. 

2 Estimates based on yearly contracts between the county and the industrial and 
training schools. 
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without the approval of the court which committed him to its care 
is given in the Report of the State Board of Public Charities for 1896: 

The schools have an absolute power of discharge, which is necessary in cer- 
tain cases, but which is liable to abuse... .. A case was recently brought 
to the notice of this Board, supported by sworn statement, in which the county 
court, after a full hearing, adjudged dependent a boy of six or seven, directing 
the father to pay the board of the child at school. The father was known to be 
irresponsible financially. Both parents had been proven in court to be improper 
persons to have the custody of the child, yet the mother applied to the officer of 
the school for the child and he was given back to her. Thus upon the same day 
upon which the court had determined that the mother was an unfit person to 
have the child, and as compelled under the law had confided the child to the 
guardianship of the school during his minority, the school abandoned the guard- 
ianship to this same parent." 


This weakness in the law was again commented upon in 1911 in 
the Hotchkiss report: 

The law should be so amended as to make each institution responsible to 
the Court at least for continued custody of every child committed to its care. 
.... The return of a child without court consent to an environment which 
the Court has just found to be unfit is an humiliating travesty on judicial pro- 
cedure, and is in no way necessary to uphold the autonomy of institutions.? 

The industrial and training schools have had not only the right 
of discharge but also the authority to place children in foster-homes 
without the consent of the court, a matter concerning which the 
Hotchkiss report declares: 

Plenary jurisdiction exercised heretofore by custodial institutions has given 
them authority to place children committed to their care in families, and they 
have been given the right to sign papers of adoption under the same conditions 
which have obtained with reference to regular placing organizations. The kind 
of equipment required for satisfactory placing is so different from that needed 
to conduct a custodial or educational institution that the two functions ought 
to be kept distinct. To this end, placing by a custodial institution should occur 
only with consent of the Court. 


While no amendments to the law have been made in accordance 
with these suggestions, since 1917 an agreement has existed whereby 
the institutions give the court ten days’ notice of intended discharge 
or parole.’ 


TP. 66. 2 The Juvenile Court of Cook County, Illinois (Hotchkiss Report), p. 17. 
3 Helen R. Jeter, The Chicago Juvenile Court (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 
104), p. 96. 
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The county has practically no authority to exercise supervision 
over the so-called industrial and training schools. The County 
Board of Visitors, authorized by the Juvenile Court Law, has limited 
powers of inspection by visitation. The judge of the Juvenile Court 
can call for a report concerning an institution only if a complaint 
is made to him. The helplessness of the court to raise the standard 
of care in institutions in the face of lack of resources for the care of 
dependent children is clearly set forth in Judge Merritt W. Pinck- 
ney’s testimony before the Civil Service Commission in 1911: 


Question: To what extent have you the power to visit and inspect and the 
power to demand reports from this class of institutions [accredited]? 

Answer [JUDGE PINCKNEY]: The power is not very broad... . . It is only 
when a complaint comes to me about an institution that I can exercise the au- 
thority under the law to call for a report. .... 

Q.: Does it empower the court to this extent, that you can issue an order 
toa certain institution of this character that you want a monthly report or that 
you want a semiannual or annual report, something of that kind? 

A.: No, Ido not do that..... 

Q.: You have only the power to do it in specific instances? 

A.: In specific instances. ... . Not as a general proposition of adminis- 
tration. That is not the law for it apparently provides for two plans of inves- 
tigation. One is by the state board and the other is by the county court com- 
mittee to visit these institutions and report if they find anything wrong... . . 

Under this section [9-e of the Juvenile Court Law] I can demand a report 
on the evidence heard and testimony before me as to the character and fitness 
of an institution to have the care of children. If the court thinks that the insti- 
tution is not a proper institution to have the custody of the dependent or 
delinquent child, or that the superintendent who is named as guardian is not a 
fit person, I can not only remove the child but I can call the attention of the 
State Board of Control to the situation, and they can act in the case of the in- 
stitution, although I myself have no authority. I could, however, prevent the 
sending of any more children to that institution. ... . 

Q.: Isn’t that legal power limited by the fact that the number of institu- 
tions is limited? 

A.: Yes. Iam confronted with that situation very frequently, and especial- 
ly with full institutions. The institutions are full and there may be no oppor- 
tunity afforded for the receipt of the child; and then I am absolutely helpless." 


Thus, on the one hand, we find the court struggling to make 
suitable disposition of the stream of dependent children passing be- 


t Breckinridge and Abbott, The Delinquent Child and the Home, pp. 218, 219, 220, 
222. 
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fore it,’ and, on the other hand, we have the County Commissioners 
dissatisfied with the mounting appropriations to industrial and 
training schools and yet under legal obligation to make such ap- 
propriations. Complaints of taxpayers from time to time concern- . 
ing the conduct of certain institutions or the constitutionality of 
the county paying money to sectarian institutions has added to the 
confusion and feeling. 

Before the investigation of 1911, the Board of Commissioners 
attempted to limit the financial liability placed upon them by the 
industrial and training school acts, and endeavored at least nominal- 
ly to exercise some supervision over the institutions. 

An annual contract was one means by which the Board of Com- 
missioners attempted to limit their liability. The contract entered 
into with the two boys’ schools in 1887 contained these conditions: 

First, That the number of boys shall not exceed 95 at any time during the 
life of the contract, nor shall the same boy be retained in said institution at the 
care of the county longer than one year after he shall arrive at the age of twelve 
years unless crippled or disabled... . . 

Fourth, That with each bill shall be presented a statement showing under 
proper headings the name of each boy in alphabetical order, his age, the date of 
his commitment, the date of his admission, the number of days of attendance in 
the quarter, his class and general deportment, the trade or occupation selected 
by or for him, the number of hours each day, and the number of days each week 
so employed, and the progress made therein; and said statement shall further 
show in detail the number of boys sent out for adoption or apprenticed. 

Fifth, That said schools shall be open at all times to the Board of Com- 
missioners of Cook County, and to any of its committees or agents.? 


The contract with the two girls’ schools for 18893 was less de- 
tailed, stipulating the maximum number for whom the county would 
pay, and that “said school shall at all proper hours be open to the 
Board of Commissioners of Cook County, and to any of its commit- 
tees and duly authorized agents.” 

These contracts with the schools for boys and schools for girls 
were renewed annually until 1891, when an additional condition 
was added to each, stating the maximum amount for which the coun- 

t The Juvenile Court heard nearly 11,000 dependent children’s cases between 1904 
and 1910, as follows: 1904-6, 3,928; 1906-8, 3,891; 1908-10, 3,112. 

2 Proceedings, Board of Commissioners of Cook County, 1886-1887, p. 601. 


3 Ibid., 1888-1889, p. 309. 
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ty would be liable for each school during the one-year period of the 
contract. Bills were to be rendered monthly instead of quarterly. 

In 1897 the county board made an effort to limit still further 
the appropriations to industrial and training schools. The same form 
of contract for the four schools was used for the first time, and con- 
tained conditions obviously contrary to the intention of the statutes; 
e.g., the contract with St. Mary’s Training School for Boys, read: 

That the total amount to be paid... . shall not exceed... . $12,- 
000.00, payable in monthly installments of $1,000.00 per month. 

And further provided, that if the number of dependent boys in said school 
who are county charges . . . . , is less than 100 in any one month, the said 
party of the second part shall be required to pay only at the rate of $10.00 per 
month for each of said dependent boys, it being the express intention and pur- 
pose of the parties hereto that the said party of the second part shall not be 
charged with or become liable to said first party for any greater sum during 
one month than the sum of $1,000.00. And that if the number of dependent boys 
kept in said School as county charges is less than 100, that said second party 
shall only be required to pay $10.00 per month for each of said dependent boys. 

And also further provided, that the fact that said county only pays the sum 
of $1,000.00 per month shall in no way be construed as limiting the number of 
dependent boys said school shall receive and care for, it being expressly under- 
stood that said school shall care for and receive all dependent boys properly 
committed by the County Court. The said party of the first part hereby waiving 
all its right and claim under the statutes or otherwise, to any further or greater 
compensation than in this contract specified. 


The other conditions remained the same as in previous contracts 
and included the right of the Commissioners or their agents to visit 
the institutions. This form of contract, with variations in maximum 
amounts to be allowed and number of children to be cared for, con- 
tinued to be renewed annually until 1910, since which year no con- 
tracts have been made. 

The Commissioners’ attempt to take matters into their own 
hands was checked somewhat in 1895, when the County Attorney, 
at their request, set forth the limits of their power in relation to the 
court. At this time complaints had been coming to them from the 
citizens and press of Evanston that the Illinois Industrial School for 
Girls was “‘a breeding place for vice and laziness,’”? and that most of 


t Ibid., 1896-1897, p. 333. The contracts were all identical in form but varied in 
numbers and amounts. 


2 [bid., 1894-1895, p. 842. 
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the inmates were wards of Cook County for whom the institution 
was making no effort to find foster-homes. The Board of Commis- 
sioners appointed a committee to investigate, which reported’ that 
the building was ‘‘sadly in need of repairs, the interior arrangements 
of which are poorly adapted to the purpose of the institution’? and 
that “your committee found nothing to justify the title ‘Industrial 
School’ for the institution, as the only industry the inmates seem 
to be acquainted with appears to be such plain housework as is con- 
nected with the institution’s management.’’ Remedies which the 
Board proposed were a standing committee of five members of the 
Board whose duty would be to visit each industrial and training 
school to whose support Cook County contributed, at least once 
a month “and report promptly to this Board any defects or misman- 
agement of control of pupils, lack of proper food, clothing, or edu- 
cational facilities; or any other facts which in its judgment this 
Board, as legal guardians of the wards of Cook County, ought to 
know.” At the same time, the Board proposed that the county 
agent be authorized to place children with private families after 
suitable investigation, subject to the approval of the Board. 

At this point, the County Attorney was asked for an opinion on 
the whole question of the relation of the county to the care of de- 
pendent children. His reply made clear the legal obligation of the 
county to pay for children committed by the court to the industrial 
and training schools, and described the limits of the powers of the 
Board of Commissioners. He cited the opinion of the Court of Ap- 
peals in Rayburn v. Davis (1878) (2 Ill. App. 548) to the effect that 
“counties are created for governmental purposes, and possess only 
such powers as are conferred on them by law,” and stated that it was 
apparent in considering the industrial and training school acts “that 
the sole function of the County Board as therein prescribed is to 
pay certain stipulated sums therein specified.” In describing the 
respective powers and duties of the Board and the court, he stated: 


The commitment, however, of children to industrial and training schools 
must be through courts of record in the County, and it is the duty of the Court 


t Tbid., p. 440. 

2 The State Board of Public Charities had reported the buildings and location as 
unsuitable in 1888 (Report, p. 132) and again in 1894. 

3 Proceedings, Board of Commissioners of Cook County, 1894-1895, Pp. 995. 
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to know the character of any such school to which any child is committed, as 
well as all the facts relative to the dependency of any such child. Therefore, it 
is the duty of the Board of County Commissioners to require strict proof to be 
made in all such cases. The law although mandatory in its terms does not re- 
quire the Court to commit a dependent child to the custody or guardianship of 
an unfit person or institution. The Court must exercise judicial discretion in all 
such cases. 

It therefore becomes the duty of the Board of Commissioners, through the 
agency of the County Attorney, by competent evidence to inform the Court of 
all the facts in each case, and it is the duty of the Court, if it be shown that any 
school claiming to be an industrial or training school is not properly conducted, 
and that in its management the spirit and letter of the law are not complied 
with, to refuse to commit any dependent girl or girls to such school; and if 
any such school should refuse to permit a thorough inspection by the County 
such refusal should be taken as prima facie evidence that such school is not a 
fit school... .. 

As to the placing of children attending such schools in families or their 
adoption by citizens, the County Board has no jurisdiction and is not empow- 
ered to interfere, either to require such adoption or prevent it; neither can the 
Board compel the discharge of any girl from such school after she has been 
regularly committed by a competent Court, and cannot by resolution limit 
the time such girls may be kept in such school at the expense of the County." 

Concerning the placing of dependent children in private families, 
the County Attorney stated that “in the absence of an express 
statute, the Board of County Commissioners has no power to ap- 
propriate money out of any public fund to aid a charitable organiza- 
tion in carrying on the work, however meritorious it may be.” He 
was of the opinion that money could be legally expended for placing 
dependent children in private homes, through the office of the county 
agent, under authority of their powers to bind by proper indenture 
as an apprentice, clerk, or servant, any pauper, dependent child 
under the age of sixteen years, with the approval of the County or 
Circuit Court judge. 

The outcome of this opinion seems to have been to discourage 
the Board of Commissioners from attempting child-placing through 
the county agent’s office. A subcommittee on industrial schools 
has continued to be appointed to the present, but the Proceedings 
contain no record of its reports. In 1906 the Board, acting within 
its powers, informed the Juvenile Court that the Illinois Industrial 
School for Girls was not properly conducted, and asked that the 


t Ibid., p. 1000. 
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court refrain from committing girls to the school until it was in a 
satisfactory condition. The result was that a reorganization was ef- 
fected. 

A committee’ to investigate the school, appointed by President 
Brundage in January, 1906, reported in the following month that 
industrial training was quite lacking, placement in homes had been 
“culpably lax, unsystematic, and inadequate,” and that factional 
disputes among the directors had occurred frequently to the detri- 
ment of the institution. The committee unanimously recom- 
mended: 


1. That in the interest of the girls committed to it the Illinois Industrial 
School for Girls should, as soon as practicable, be changed from the “congre- 
gate plan” to the “cottage plan.” 

2. That the present corporation be asked to enlarge its membership by the 
admission of all worthy and proper persons who may legally apply for such 
membership. 

3. That the proper officials call a special meeting of the members (both 
old and new) of the corporation not later than April 13, 1906, to receive the 
resignation of all the directors and officers who are elected by the members of 
the corporation. 

4. That the members of the corporation at the same meeting proceed to 
the election of a Board of Directors and ... . officers... .. 

5. That a list of such newly elected Board of Directors and officers be sub- 
mitted to the Board of County Commissioners . . . . for their approval. 

6. That if such list of Directors and officers is not approved by the Board 
of County Commissioners, said Board shall, within thirty days thereafter, with- 
draw the dependent girls who are then wards of Cook county from the Illinois 
Industrial School for Girls, at Evanston. 


It was ten months before the reorganization was complete;? in 
December, 1906, the newly elected president‘ informed the Board of 


t Composed of three commissioners and two citizens: William C. Hartray, Oscar 
de Priest, Chris Strassheim, Elizabeth Bass, Henry W. Thurston. 

2 Proceedings, Board of Commissioners of Cook County, 1905-1906, p. 213. 

3 The institution had been in a deplorable condition. The girls were in a “wretched 
physical condition,” “‘underfed, overworked.” The records were in a “complete state 
of disorder,” some children being entirely lost; fifty-three were found, “many of them 
living in conditions which cast shame upon the institution.”” There was a heavy in- 
debtedness (Annual Report, Illinois Industrial School for Girls, 1906-7). 

4Mrs. Henry Solomon. Among the new directors were Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, Mrs. E. J. Buffington, Mrs. A. W. Bryant, Mrs. Louis M. Greeley, 
Mrs. Lawrence W. McMaster, Dr. Sarah H. Brayton, and fourteen other public- 
spirited women. 
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Commissioners that the institution was ready to receive girls from 
the county. Within three years the school was moved to a farm of 
forty acres at Park Ridge, where cottages, each housing about fifteen 
girls, have been erected. 

The effort to supervise and to call the institutions to account, 
which has been of most serious import to the industrial and training 
schools, occurred in 1911. One outcome was the Hotchkiss report, 
to which reference has previously been made. During the summer 
of 1911, a Chicago newspaper published articles attacking the ad- 
ministration of the Juvenile Court and the competency of Chief Pro- 
bation Officer Witter.’ At the earnest solicitation of citizens inter- 
ested in maintaining the integrity of the Juvenile Court, the Presi- 
dent of the Board appointed a non-partisan Citizens’ Committee to 
inquire into the entire operation of the Juvenile Court Law. A few 
weeks later he asked that the Committee include an inquiry into 
the apparent discrepancies between the number of girls listed for 
payment by the Illinois Industrial School and the number com- 
mitted to that institution by the court. Much publicity was given 
by the newspapers to the discreditable rumors that were circulated 
from unknown sources, and had the Committee been of less impar- 
tial and just mind they could not have set forth the facts as clearly 
and constructively as they do in the Hotchkiss report. 

The part of the report dealing with the industrial and training 
schools was planned to include for the four institutions (1) ‘‘wherein 
and to what extent the existing records and business methods might 
appear to be defective and (2) . . . . suggestions and recommen- 
dations along the lines of constructive criticism as to how these 
methods could be improved or made effective.’’ Public accountants 
were engaged to conduct this part of the inquiry. Two schools, St. 
Mary’s Training School for Boys and the Chicago Industrial School 
for Girls, were unwilling to give the Committee’s agents access to 
their records, stating that “the whole law governing dependent 


t These charges eventuated in a suit between the Civil Service Commissioners and 
Mr. Witter when the former attempted to remove the chief probation officer from office. 
The decision of Judge Windes, of the Circuit Court, upheld by the Supreme Court, 
was that the probation officers of the Juvenile Court are part of that court and there- 
fore subject to appointment and removal by the judge, and not subject in any way 
to the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission (256 IIl. 616). 
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children and the schools in which they are placed is being complied 
with.”* From an examination of the records of the Glenwood Man- 
ual Training School and of the Illinois Industrial School for Girls, 
the Committee concluded that both the county and the schools had 
been at fault in entering into “haphazard arrangements” “without 
due regard to the facts or strict rights of either party in the matter.’” 
The legality of the action of the county officials in limiting the 
amount which they would pay a school in a year when the law states 
that they shall pay $10 or $15 per child was questioned. Further- 
more, the county had not paid the cost of transporting the child 
to the school nor had it provided wearing apparel, as stipulated in 
the laws. On the other hand, the schools, and particularly the Illi- 
nois Industrial School for Girls, had rendered bills for children that 
were scarcely proper charges upon the county; e.g., for children who 
had been placed in family homes, hospitals, or positions where they 
were no expense to the school, and even for some children who had 
disappeared, been paroled to relatives or friends, or been permanent- 
ly discharged. The Committee stated, “It would appear that dat- 
ing from the time when the County undertook to fix the allowance, 
the necessity for a strict accounting was held to have been dispensed 
with by the fixing of the allowance and the rendering of bills came 
to be regarded as largely, if not entirely, a perfunctory matter.’ 
The Committee recommended that “more definite standards for 
judging results of institution care should be worked out both in the 
institutions themselves and by the public agencies charged with su- 
pervision. Records and reports essentially uniform should be pro- 
vided whereby the efficiency of an institution may be ascertained.’’4 
Appendix F is a “System Report” consisting of suggestions, and 
recommendations regarding a uniform system of forms, records, re- 
ports, and accounts for the institutions. 

One further attempt at supervision, growing out of the situation 
which produced the Hotchkiss investigation, should be mentioned. 
Section 18 of the Juvenile Court Law provides that the county judge 
may appoint a board of visitation to inspect all organizations receiv- 
ing children from the court, and section 19 states that the powers of 


t The Juvenile Court of Cook County, Illinois (Hotchkiss Report), p. 137. 
2 Ibid., p. 122 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid., p. 58. 
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the county judge may be exercised by the judge of the Juvenile Court 
in counties of over 500,000 population. The original interpretation 
of the Law was that only the judge of the County Court could ap- 
point a board of visitors, a power which was first exercised in Cook 
County in October, 1911, when Judge John E. Owens appointed a 
Committee of Six Citizens. They employed a highly qualified execu- 
tive secretary? on a salary paid from private funds; and he made a 
survey of the thirty-three institutions and agencies receiving chil- 
dren at that time from the Juvenile Court. An annual report was 
published a year later, embodying the results of the survey and 
recommendations for the institutions’ improvement.’ The Com- 
mittee seems to have assumed that it had the power of inspection 
as well as visitation, stating “that the County Board of Visitation 
has sought to define its field of duty, in the visitation and inspection 
of all institutions and organizations receiving children under the 
Juvenile Court System,” its aim being “‘to standardize child care in 
public and semi-public control and the attitude in so doing [being] 
that of a friend.” A schedule covering many phases of management 
and care was drawn for use in making inspections. According to the 
Report, “the institutions have literally opened their doors and wel- 
comed the inspections,” an attitude that is not surprising in view 
of the fact that “this [Hotchkiss] investigation brought to the sur- 
face, and to public notice, facts of vital importance, and gave im- 
petus to varied inferences as to the efficiency of child care. Regard- 
less of the cause, purpose or circumstances surrounding the investi- 
gation, a state of uncertainty concerning what might be the public’s 
impression of their efforts, had naturally possessed the minds of the 
child-caring organizations.”’ The completion of the survey and Re- 
port in November, 1912, marked the end of the board’s activity, 
and it ceased to function. In 1920 the Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
acting upon the authority vested in him by section 19, appointed 
a Board of Visitation of two members, both very busy professional 


t They were George E. Cole (chairman), Daniel McCann, Minnie F. Low, Dr. 
Mary B. White, Rose C. Kwasigroch, Charles H. Wacker. 


2 Mr. Wilfred S. Reynolds, now of the Chicago Council of Social Agencies. 


3 Report of the Cook County Board of Visitors of Cook County, Illinois, for the Year 
Ending November 30, 1912. 
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men. As no provision was made to supply them with clerical or 
secretarial service, they were able to do little more than visit a few 
institutions. 

In 1911, after several efforts on the part of the industrial schools 
for girls, the Industrial School for Girls Act was amended to allow 
$15 per month for each girl instead of the $10 which had been the 
payment since 1879." 

The 1o11 legislature also enacted the Funds to Parents Act, a 
loosely drawn statute which was incorporated in the Juvenile Court 
Law, and which permitted the court in its discretion to grant aid in 
their homes to parents who were too poor to care for their children 
but were otherwise proper guardians. This statute was replaced in 
1913. by an Aid-to-Mothers Law, which defined eligibility for 
mothers whose husbands were dead or had become permanently 
incapacitated for work by reason of physical or mental infirmity. 
The age limit for children for whom aid would be allowed was placed 
at fourteen years, and the maximum amount of the pension was 
placed at $60 a month.” It is difficult to determine the effect, if any, 
of the Aid-to-Mothers Law upon the commitments to industrial 
and training schools, since there are other factors than these two 
which would enter into any explanation of the present situation. 
A comparison of the mothers’ pension fund and the industrial 
schools’ fund over a period of years, however, shows a striking in- 
crease in the former and an almost stationary appropriation for the 
industrial schools; e.g., in 1915 the mothers’ pension fund was aid- 
ing an average of 1,392 children monthly at an annual expenditure 
of $130,805.92, while there was an average monthly number of 2,390 
children in industrial schools at a cost to the county of $302,100.68. 
In 1926 the number of children maintained by mothers’ pensions 
had increased to 3,932 children at $780,804.50; but the industrial 
schools were caring for 45 fewer children than in 1915 at a cost of a 
few thousand more—a total of $308,525.69. 


LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION, IQII—29 


The immediate effect of the publicity which accompanied the 
investigation of 1911, and of the increase in the allowance to indus- 
t Laws of Illinois, 1911, p. 509. 


2 Ibid., 1913, p. 127. 
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trial schools for girls, was to bring in a flood of applications from 
institutions desiring to incorporate or reincorporate under the in- 
dustrial or manual-training-school acts in order to receive public 
funds. Where there had been no addition for almost twenty-five 
years to the list of 4 institutions receiving subsidies, within one 
year 8 institutions had been added, making a total of 12. The 


TABLE II 


Coox County INDUSTRIAL AND TRAINING SCHOOLS, SUBSIDIES, AND 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN, 1912-26 











Munher of Monthly Average . it 

Year Schools N ad of Total Subsidy Per cai = 

ROE Fo. 0 gies dc 12 1,561 $183,222.88 $117.37 
MONA. otc.s sunieg ees 14 2,017 267,542.10 132.64 
sn? OER cee 16 2,302 307,558.10 133.60 
BOS ccs cucu cee 16 2,390 302,100.68 126.40 
BONO cs ois awe 17 2,443 297,652.05 121.83 
MO arch oes oe 18 2,231 290,077.14 130.02 
POLO oe see csle 18 2,298 294, 209.58 128.02 
BONG Sais ce one 18 2,376 * 292,248.41 123.00 
MOMS och one 20 2,262 271,573.54 120.05 
RORY ee tosis cle certs 19 2,086 261,611.37 125.41 
Cera 19 2,133 274,166.41 128.53 
MOA hccctcrosschicelne 21 2,325 296 , 813 .08 127.66 
NOAA. ccin wires 21 2,370 306 , 237.37 129.21 
1 7 ee rs eer 2i 2,352 304, 590.92 129.50 
$O20% Sc exes 21 2,345 308, 525.69 131.56 

















expenditures from county funds increased from $61,981.15 in 1910 
to $183,222.88 in 1912, or an increase of 195 per cent in two years. 
Table II gives the number of schools, amounts paid, and monthly 
average number of children from 1912 to 1926 inclusive. 

A total number of 24 industrial and training schools have re- 
ceived subsidies during these fourteen years. Three’ have gone out 
of existence or have been dropped because unsatisfactory. Of the 


t These were the Cook County Kinderheim, 1911-15 inclusive; the Louise Manual 
Training School for Colored Boys, 1913-18 inclusive; and the Amanda Smith Industrial 
School for Girls, 1913-18 inclusive, which received funds during the years indicated. 
Of the Amanda Smith School, the Board of Administration reported in 1916 (I, 145): 
“No institution has had a more varied experience. ... . While conditions at times have 
been almost intolerable, it has been granted an existence because of the need of a school 
for Protestant colored girls committed by the courts. Mismanagement and incompe- 
tency .... had so shaken the confidence of former donors that at times it was feared 
that its doors must be closed.” This institution was burned to the ground in 1918, when 
four children lost their lives. 
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21 schools receiving subsidies in 1926, 11 were for girls and 1o for 
boys. The capacity of the boys’ institutions, however, exceeds that 
of the girls’ by 548. Fifteen of the 21 schools are maintained by re- 
ligious groups. Two of the non-sectarian schools are under the man- 
agement of a nationalistic group, while 6 of the schools of religious 
groups are also nationalistic. Two schools have usually been estab- 
lished simultaneously by each group, 1 for boys and 1 for girls. The 
Illinois Technical School for Colored Girls (Catholic) is the only in- 


TABLE III* 


RELIGIOUS AND NATIONALITY GROUPS MAINTAINING INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS IN CooK COUNTY, WITH 
Capacity FOR EacH Group, 1926 








Per Cent of Ca- 
pacity in Rela- 








Religion and Nationality No. of Schools Capacity Avante Patel 
Capacity 
sc a ee Na 21 4,532 100.0 
Non-sectarian........... 6 655 14.5 
2 Czechoslovakian 
[ie eee a 4 315 6.9 


2 Lutheran (Mo. Synod) 
2 Norwegian Lutheran 


MC REMIINE 28005 cre 5i5 stern Ae 9 3,342 ey 
2 Polish 
2 Bohemian 

(Ln Ss reir 2 220 4.9 














* Data from the Chicago Council of Social Agencies, Social Service Directory 
DRE ena 
stitution for which a corresponding training school for boys has not 
been organized. Table III gives the number of schools and total 

capacity for each group. 

The Catholic institutions are more numerous and larger than 
those of any other group. Their 9 schools have an average capacity 
of 371 as compared with an average capacity of 99 for the remaining 
12 institutions. Seventy-three and seven-tenths per cent (73.7 per 
cent) of the total capacity for 4,532 children is in the Catholic 
schools. The non-sectarian group have only 14.5 per cent of the 
capacity in their 6 institutions—an interesting fact in view of the 
constitutional prohibition against aid to sectarian institutions. 

Questions that arise after an examination of Tables II and III 
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are (1) whether the number of children supported by the county in 
industrial and training schools has remained in the same proportion 
to the children of that age in the general population over a period 
of years; and (2) whether the provision in sectarian schools, notably 
the Catholic schools, has increased in proportion to the number of 
dependent children of that faith coming before the Juvenile Court. 
An answer to these questions may give an indication of the effect 
of subsidies upon the growth of institutions. 


TABLE IV 


THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN INDUSTRIAL AND TRAINING 
ScHOOLS IN CooK CouNTyY COMPARED WITH THE NUMBER 
IN THE GENERAL POPULATION, 1910 AND 1920 














NuMBER OF CHILDREN 
YEAR AcEs* 
In the In Industrial Per 1,000 
Population chools Population 
FONG)... oo sree 6-14 375,840 935T 2.5 
1920). ss: 0% 7-15 471,598 2,262t 4.8 

















* U.S. Census Reports, from which the population figures are taken, do not give the 
same age groupings for 1910 and 1920. The eight-year spans used are comparable for 
the purpose however. 

+ Figure is for 1911 (Comptroller’s Report [1916], p. 158). The 1910 figure is not 
available. 

t Ibid. (1926), p. 81; figure is for 1920. 


From Table IV we may conclude that the number of children 
in industrial and training schools, per 1,000 population of children 
about six to fifteen years of age, is almost twice as great in 1920 as in 
1910, the year before the Hotchkiss investigation. 

When we examine the provision for children in the 9 Catholic 
schools in relation to the number of Catholic children coming before 
the Juvenile Court in 1926, we find that 1,423 or 67.6 per cent of 
the children before the Court were Catholic, while provision for 

t The number of Catholic children coming into the court is considerably greater in 
proportion than the number of Catholics in the general population. The United States 
Census for 1916, which is the last census of religious bodies published, gives the Catholic 
membership of Cook County as 768,838; while the population of Cook County (esti- 
mated as midway between the 1920 and 1g10 census figures) was approximately 
2,729,125 at that date. About 34.4 per cent of the population in 1916, therefore, was 
Catholic; and in the same year 64.5 per cent of the dependent children before the Juve- 
nile Court were of Catholic parentage. 

The nationality of the parents of dependent children in 1916 were American, 
20.0 per cent; Polish, 20.3 per cent; German, 13.5 per cent; Italian, 8 per cent; Irish, 
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Catholic children amounted to 73.7 per cent of the total capacity of 
21 institutions. In other words, the proportion between provision for 
Catholic children and others in industrial and training schools was 
6 per cent greater than the proportion between the number of Cath- 
olic children and others coming into the court as dependents. This 
percentage is not large and might be accounted for in various ways. 
The institutional method is one that has been preferred by Catholic 
orders which care for children, and they have, perhaps, been more 
alert than others to the advantages of incorporating under the in- 
dustrial and training school acts. This statement is borne out by 
the fact that while 9 of the 21 industrial and training schools are 
under Catholic auspices, only 2 of the 12 other institutions to which 
the Juvenile Court has committed children in the past ten years are 
Catholic.” 

The subsidy system has been accused of discouraging private 
benevolence. Warner declares: ‘‘Almost without exception those in- 
stitutions that have received public aid the longest and the most 
constantly receive least from private contributors.’ Is this true in 
Cook County? Figures are difficult to secure, since only one of the 
institutions has published reports regularly, and most of them have 
published none. Since 1896, however, the central state authority 
has required quarterly reports on prescribed forms in accordance 
with the authority vested in it by statute;3 and from 1896 to 1917 
fairly complete statements of movement of population and of fi- 
nances for each institution were published. These statements have 
been omitted from the reports of the Department of Public Welfare 


8 per cent; or, in other words, nearly 50 per cent were of nationalities in which the 
Catholic religion is dominant. The Polish, German, and Italian are among the five 
chief foreign nationalities in Cook County (‘“‘Population,” Fourteenth Census of the U.S. 
[1920], III, 252 ff.). The fact that the immigrants are most often the least skilled and 
lowest paid of our workingmen, combined with the fact that the immigrant has a 
social adjustment to make with which he is often unable to cope without assistance, 
may account in part for the disproportionate number of Catholic children coming 
before the Juvenile Court. 


t Charity Service Reports, Cook Co., Ill., 1926, pp. 416, 420. 
2 Amos G. Warner, American Charities (rev. ed.), p. 414. 
3 Illinois Revised Statutes (Smith-Hurd, 1927), chap. xxiii, sec. 207. 
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since 1917; but figures have been secured directly from the records 
in the office of the Department. Table V shows for the four institu- 
tions that have been subsidized continuously for more than forty 
years the proportion of their income that has been derived from 
subsidies." Ten-year intervals are used as samples. 


TABLE V 


THE PROPORTION OF INCOME FROM SUBSIDIES FOR 4 INDUSTRIAL 
ScHOOLS, 1896, 1906, 1916, 1926 





























INCOME 
ScHooL YEAR Per Cent 
Total* From Subsidies from 
Subsidies 

Glenwood Manual Training 
1) AAR ts a aie 18967 | $ 25,474.58 $15,189 .33 59.6 
1906 58,004.93 24,685 .86 42.5 
1916 89,402 .88 29,762.97 33-2 
1925t 208,871.31 25,063 .89 II.9 
St. Mary’s Training School..} 18096 25,287.43 12,000.00 35.6 
1906 42,058.10 14,459.01 34.3 
1914§ 86, 383.11 52,131.38 60.3 
1926 276,675 .05 48,522.31 27.5 
Chicago Industrial School. .. 1896 8,523.32 7500.00 87.9 
1906 21,429.10 7,500.00 42.8 
1914§ 54,115.22 39,268.85 72.5 
1926 133,641.95 51,036.00 38.1 
Park Ridge School......... 1896t 17,018.71 7,500.00 44.0 
1906 23,254.13 12,253.37 52.7 
1916 37,572.31 17,120.50 62.9 
1926 69, 462 .83 9,801.76 14.1 

* Exclusive of building funds. 


t The records for 1896 do not give income from “public funds” as a separate item; therefore the 
amounts are based on estimates secured from the Proceedings, Cook County Commissioners, 1895-1896, 
p. 308, and from the annual reports of the Illinois Agricultural and Manual Training School and of the 
Chicago Industrial School. 


t Did not report in 1926. 

§ Did not report in 1916. 

A glance at Table V reveals a striking decrease in the proportion 
of income which these four institutions were receiving from public 
funds in 1926 when compared with 1916 and earlier. In 1916 more 


* Most of the institutions receive money only from Cook County, but some receive 
a small amount from other counties also. One institution, the Glenwood Manual Train- 
ing School, receives more from other counties than from Cook; e.g., in 1927-28, only 
$9,949.25 from Cook County and $18,466.58 from other counties. 
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children were being cared for in industrial schools than ever before 
or since (Table II), and in that year the four original industrial and 
training schools were receiving from one-third to almost three- 
quarters of their income from the county; but in 1926 they received 
from about one-tenth to slightly over one-third of their income from 
that source. The reason for this decrease is partially explained by 
the increase in the per capita cost for these institutions and the im- 
proved standards of industrial and manual training, which are dis- 
cussed below. 

Are the remaining 17 institutions likewise depending less upon 
the county and more upon private sources for their income? Fairly 
complete figures are available for 10 of these institutions for the years 
1920, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, and these are presented in Table 
VI. 

With the exception of 3 schools whose income from subsidies 
has remained fairly constant, the percentage of income from public 
funds has shown a variation of from 10 to 4o per cent during the 
five years examined, with a definite trend toward increasing reliance 
on this source in the case of a few. The most significant fact in Table 
VI is, perhaps, that 7 of the 10 schools are receiving from one-third 
to two-thirds of their income from the county, a situation which 
existed during the first three decades in the history of the original 
4 schools. 

Do the institutions give Cook County more than value received 
from subsidies? They have complained for many years that the $10 
a month for boys which has been the amount specified by statute 
since 1895, and the $15 a month for girls which has been allowed 
since 1911, do not cover the cost of care. The Illinois Supreme Court 
in its 1917 decision’ based its argument that payments by the county 
of less than actual cost of maintenance was not “‘aid”’ and hence not 
in violation of the constitutional prohibition against aid to sectarian 
institutions, upon the fact that it cost the state $28.88 per month for 
each girl in an institution maintained by the state while the county 
paid the industrial school only $15 per month. Table VII gives the 
per capita cost for the original four schools at ten-year intervals, 
over a period of thirty years. 


* Dunn v. Chicago Industrial School for Girls, 280 Ill. 613. 
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TABLE VI 
PROPORTION OF INCOME FROM SUBSIDIES FOR 10 INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 
1920, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 
INCOME 
ScHOOL YEAR 
Total* From Subsidies eth 
Illinois Technical School for Colored 
AUIS: > bo eis BOCES se ston Omani 1920 | $ 33,559.45 | $ 6,137.50 | 18.2 
1924 20,970.84 3,514.75 | 16.7 
1925 20,964.36 4,777 -45 13.2 
1926 24,441.44 2,102.50 8.6 
1927 25,020.11 2,210.00 8.8 
Chicago Manual Training School for 
Jewish Boys and Industrial School 
for Jewish Girls................ 1920 131,168.13 15,638.02 | 11.9 
LOGE Peirce hice dad bude eee eee ewes 
1925 127,401 .04 15,398.48 12.0 
1926 153,616.16 16,345.13 10.6 
1927 114,077.95 15,663.00 | 13.7 
Ketteler Manual Training School..} 1920 124,113.78 23,702.02 | 19.0 
1924 87,970.61 21,468 .34 24.4 
1925 96,536.12 20,495.56 | 21.2 
1926 97,223.62 20,725.15 75.29 
1927 101,185.88 19,651.37 | 19.4 
Catharina Kasper Industrial School.}| 1920 96,060.02 30,265.25 | 31.5 
1924 72,217.61 27,328.00 | 37.8 
1925 80,616.82 25,950.50 | 32.1 
1926 79,074.53 29,154.00f) 36.8 
1927 84,119.02 30,694.00 | 36.4 
Addison Manual Training School. .| 1920 12,232.65 5,595.51 | 45.7 
1924 II, 391.33 4,521.34 | 39.6 
1925 10,764.22 4,368.38 | 40.5 
1926§ | 34,140.57 13,999.66 | 41.0 
1927 19,700.87 12,623.68 | 69.1 
Addison Industrial School......... 1920 15,272.69 5,421.05 | 35.4 
NOGA Ue 5 cea 0 ae Pa iwc organ sea ae ae 
TOY 5) | eee) Cee eect Bee, ra aes 
OU) | SERRA brace gree] Cyst es 
1927 17,040.57 10,509.50 | 61.6 
Polish Manual Training School....} 1920 74,001.70 25,291.48 | 34.1 
1924 73907 .95 41,941.26 | 56.7 
1925 85,047.47 41,367.31 | 48.6 
1926 85,276.61 40,015.04 | 46.9 
1927 82,143.81 40,989.25 | 49.8 

















* Exclusive of building funds. 
t Did not report. 

t Compiroller’s Report, Cook County (1926). 
§ Boys’ and girls’ schools reported together. 
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TABLE ViI—Continued 
INCOME 
ScHOOL YEAR 
Total* From Subsidies et Cot 
St. Hedwig’s Industrial School. .... 1920 65,460.18 29,361.00 | 44.8 
1924 73,756.72 | 48,988.50 | 66.4 
1925 81,171.09 49,947.00 | 61.5 
1926 68,626.70 47,695.50 | 70.7 
1927 73,312.14 | 49,400.00} 67.3 
Lisle Manual Training School..... 1920 34,289.72 10,672.02 | 31.1 
1924 34,701.28 17,248.70 | 49.7 
1925 31,903 .69 21,593.07 | 67.7 
1926 33,053.17 15,279.94 | 46.2 
1927 32,812.95 15,542.68 | 47.3 
Lisle Industrial School........... 1920 25,552.96 11,068.50 | 43.3 
1924 26,544.88 17,079.02 | 64.3 
1925 25,588.84 21,081.37 | 82.3 
1926 27,046.44 15,468.00 | 57.2 
1927 26, 222.88 16,474.50 | 62.8 
TABLE VII 
Per Capita Cost OF MAINTENANCE IN 4 INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS, 1896, 1906, 1916, 1926 
No. Children} Gross per 
School Year Income* in School at | Capita Cost 
End of Year | per Montht 
Glenwood Manual Training School..} 1896 | $ 25,474.58 259 $ 8.19 
1906 58,004.93 341 14.19 
1916 89,402.88 376 19.81 
1925f | 208,871.31 328 53.06 
St. Mary’s Manual Training School. .| 1896 25,287.43 361 5.83 
1906 42,058.10 369 9.50 
1914t 86,383.11 488 14.75 
1926 276,675 .05 647 35.63 
Chicago Industrial School.......... 1896 8,523.32 155 4.58 
1906 21,429.10 211 8.46 
1914t 54,115.22 284 15.88 
1926 133,641.95 408 27.29 
Park Rudge School ......5 5 a..s20-0 ses 1896 17,018.71 118 12.01 
1906 23,254.13 160 12.11 
1916 27,572.31 124 18.53 
1926 69,462 .83 112 51.68 

















* Exclusive of building funds. 


t The reports to the state central authority are not sufficiently detailed to make possible deductions 


‘act. 


t Did not report for year selected for table. 


el such items as depreciation, interest, etc.; and the per capita is designated as “gross” to indicate this 
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The per capita cost has increased during the thirty years 1896- 
1926 as would be expected; but the marked increase in 1926 over 1916 
calls for an explanation. In 1896 and in 1906 when the allowance 
per child was $10, 3 of the institutions in the former year and 2 in 
the latter had per capita costs actually below $10. It should be re- 
membered, however, that at this time the county was requiring con- 
tracts with the institutions, which limited its liability for payment 
to a specified number of children, regardless of the number com- 
mitted to the schools by the court. The much lower cost per child 


TABLE VIII 


COMPARISON OF THE GROSS PER CAPITA COST PER MONTH AND THE 
PER CENT OF INCOME FROM SUBSIDIES, AVERAGE FOR 1924, + 
1925, 1926, 1927, FOR 14 INSTITUTIONS 











Per Cent of Income | Gross per Capita 

School from Subsidies, Cost per Month 
Average, Average, 

1924-25-26-27 1924-25-26-27 
Lisle Industrial................. 66.6 $15 .89 
St. Hedwig’s Industrial.......... 66.5 19.62 
Lisle Manual Training........... 52.7 14.75 
Addison Industrial.............. 5E.9 16.73 
Polish Manual Training......... 50.5 16.51 
Addison Manual Training........ 49.7 14.26 
Chicago Industrial.............. 39-5 26.29 
Kasper Industrial............... 35.8 20.45 
St. Mary’s Manual Training. .... 22.6 26.43 
Ketteler Manual Training....... 21.6 20.57 
Glenwood Manual Training...... 12.2 56.99 
Chicago Jewish Boys and Girls... 12.1 52.04 
Illinois Technical Colored Girls. . . 11.8 25.53 
RANE RO oes ccc Ol Coen cee II.5 54.87 











in the two Catholic institutions is doubtless due to their having al- 
most no salaries to pay. In 1926 the allowance from the county is 
covering only from one-half to one-fifth of the cost to the institu- 
tions, the Glenwood Manual Training School losing the most and 
the Chicago Industrial School for Girls, the least. 

A question of interest is how the per capita cost in these 4 old 
institutions compares with the 10 for which subsidy figures are given 
in Table VI. A comparison of gross per capita cost per month and 
the per cent of income from subsidies is given for the 14 institutions 
in Table VIII. 
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The per capita costs among the 14 institutions ranged from 
$14.26 for the Addison Manual Training School for Boys to $56.99 
for the Glenwood Manual Training School. The 6 institutions 
which were receiving about 50 per cent or more of their income from 
public funds had per capita costs below $20; and the 3 institutions 
which had per capita costs of over $50 were receiving 12 per cent or 
less of their income from subsidies. It would seem that as the stand- 
ard of care in an institution rises—a development usually promoted 
by endowments and other steady sources of income—the income 
from subsidies decreases, and the institution becomes more selective 


TABLE Ix* 


AcE Limits oF CHILDREN, SET BY 19 INDUSTRIAL AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS IN Cook County, 1926 











Minimum Age No. of Schools Maximum Age No of Schools 
Infants ......50466% 4 ET years... 06%. 2 
PVCAB Hs wt. ven 8 BAN ae har sPeisvaceans 4 
ee ee tae 4 Eee a eieetesiore I 
Be iota 2 ay 8S stisbstereders II 
Os. 2) vastsstortcere I 2 nc ee Se I 

















* Data from the Chicago Council of Social Agencies, Social Service Direc- 
tory (1926). 
of the children whom it accepts since it desires only those who can 
profit from the advantages which it has to offer. 

The standards of care in the industrial and training schools can 
be evaluated only in the most general terms. Certain data concern- 
ing them, however, indicate whether these schools are giving the 
care best suited to the dependent children for whom the county is 
responsible. Table IX gives the minimum and maximum ages of 
children in 19 institutions. 

Although the industrial and training school acts were specifically 
intended to provide schools for children of an age capable of receiv- 
ing industrial or manual training, we find that the highest minimum 
age is six years, and that 8 schools receive children at the age of 
two years. Only 1 school keeps the children until eighteen, and 2 
have the maximum age at eleven; 11 schools retain the children until 
they are sixteen years of age. For the majority, the age limits are 








} 
; 
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two to sixteen years of age.’ The 2 schools not included in Table IX, 
) Glenwood and Park Ridge, are attempting to restrict their admis- 
; sions to children capable of profiting from specialized education 
1 along industrial lines, and usually do not accept children under nine 
; years of age from the court. 
: In order to determine whether the court was actually committing 
: young children to the institutions, a random sample of 278 commit- 
| ments to 14 institutions in 1928 was taken with the following results: 
, Age of Child Number of Children 
. RN sn 4'cilas cb bal x Nan eee eee ahha I 
LL ee ee one od ER ESE ie eee epee I 
DMEREAE So SU Ue AG eee eee ee 9 
BPE Saray ec accpintaketesrevacapenie ct bale Si os re ope ete S wibt oc are! ee ove 15 
MS 5 EG IG 6 dat che feecv es hth OR an alae 19 
Bere ararahe aes au eiceo: oa catia Ble Shaieh ie a heraly eieor earn aes 13 
ob be eee eal Un eee a areas 2I 
7 Foes ee ERO RR aE ear CLT ee eee 24 
Bs Sas, Seelam tere tate ah cae aloe etapa ghee, Gans lars 24 
eee Pes eee ee ehksde sae CRON 4, Hore nner 30 
1 ea ae Ae ee ADM ore, eee re 31 
BER Rie actceit chs ee os a ab a ee a 28 
Peco k Si acece eat oan PN He SA Oe 29 
a ee Nd oN ore ere eerie oh. een ea 23 
A toe ces ae citar tn BN sk ex ey ont cay Gr se oak erator. «Pn oa 8 
BN ot citi stecaisce! Mate oti Werk tiers Meme Meee aN 2 
From this it appears that 157 children under ten years of age were 


sent to the schools as compared with 121, ten years of age and over. 

The subsidy plan would appear to be the basis for this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. In the first place, until 1923 the only care 
for which the county was authorized to pay was in the so-called 
‘“fndustrial and training schools.” Younger children for whom fos- 
ter-home care is the preferred plan have therefore been sent to these 


t “Tt is now the policy of the Juvenile Court to discharge all its wards when they 
reach the age of self-support, the judge having ruled that the law never contemplated 
taking charge of dependent children beyond the self-supporting age. Thus when our 
pupils are about 16... . they are discharged by the Court and their name taken off 
the County Bill” (Annual Report, Park Ridge School for Girls [1914], p. 3). The court’s 
policy at present seems to be to commit few children over fourteen years of age to these 
schools and to cease paying for those in the schools when they reach the age of sixteen. 


ee a USS la 
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schools for lack of any other provision, although they have been too 
young in many cases to profit from the specialized training which 
the institutions are supposed to provide. The institutions, on the 
other hand, have incorporated under these acts in order to receive 
public funds, thus increasing the number of industrial schools out of 
proportion to other kinds of institutions and agencies for the care of 
dependent children. Many of these have been industrial and train- 
ing schools in name only. This condition has persisted because, as 
previously pointed out, the county has no authority to enforce 


TABLE X 


CAPACITY OF INDUSTRIAL AND TRAINING SCHOOLS, WITH 
THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN RECEIVED FROM THE 
JUVENILE Court, 1926 




















Children Re 
: Number of ai etal 
Capacity ceived from 
Schools Juvenile 
Court, 1926 
OUD estas sco s ec 21 683 
Under 100 children.......... 6 10 
TOO UNGEF 200... sees 6 112 
900 UNGEF/300. 64... ..5.665 2 30 
S00 UNGET 400. 5k cen 2 87 
AGO WHET SOO... 5. 5. oc os oo 4 300 
SOO MMUEE G00... ..... esis vos ° ° 
Goo wmmer 960... ... 6. cn ce es ° ° 
WOOUWNGSE BOO. 6... aes. coe I 144 





standards or exercise supervision, and the state central authority 
which does have such authority has been inadequately staffed and 
at times rendered inefficient by political influences. 

The number of children cared for in each institution is also a 
matter of importance in relation to the well-being of children, the 
consensus of opinion being that the care of children in the mass pre- 
cludes the individual attention which is desirable for normal growth 
and development. Table X shows the number of institutions of vari- 
ous sizes in Cook County and the number of children they received 
from the Juvenile Court in 1926. 


tIn 1920 the industrial schools, which comprised 21 per cent of the child-caring 
organizations in the state, were caring for 40 per cent of the dependent children (Report 
of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare, 1920, p. 322). 
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While 12 of the schools each care for less than 200 children, 5, 
each with a capacity of 400 or more,’ received 66.4 per cent of the 
total number of children committed to industtial and training 
schools by the Juvenile Court. The Catholic schools are the largest. 
Five of their 9 schools have a capacity of from 400 to 750, while the 
smallest has a capacity of 110. 


TABLE XI 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN IN 4 INDUSTRIAL ScHOOLS, WHO REMAINED 
AT THE END OF THE YEAR, 1896, 1906, 1916, 1926 











Total in No. Remain-} Per Cent 

School Year School during] ing at End |Remaining at 

Year of Year End of Year 
Glenwood Manual Training......... 1896 489 259 52.9 
1906 679 341 50.2 
1916 532 376 70.6 
1925* 510 328 64.3 
St. Mary’s Training School......... 1896 629 361 57-3 
1906 599 369 61.6 
1914* 743 488 65.6 
1926 I,OO1 647 64.6 
Chicago Industrial School.......... 1896 347 155 44.6 
1906 496 ait 42.5 
1914* 429 284 66.2 
1926 609 408 66.9 
Pare Ridge. oi6chiesde cece el enctle 1894T 229 122 53.2 
1906 289 160 55.0 
1916 171 124 42.5 
1926 183 112 61.2 

















* Did not report for year selected. 

t Report for 1896, not itemized. 

Equal in interest to the size of the institution is the length of 
time the child remains. From the reports to the central state author- 
ity, we can discover the number of children in the institutions dur- 
ing the year who remain at the end of the year. Samples are taken 
for the original 4 schools at ten-year intervals (Table XI). 

All four of the schools show a higher proportion of children re- 
maining at the end of 1916 (or 1914) than at the end of the two pre- 
ceding periods which were sampled. The Chicago Industrial School 


t These are St. Mary’s Manual Training School, 750; Chicago Industrial School 
for Girls, 450; Polish Manual Training School and St. Hedwig’s Industrial School, each 
441; Ketteler Manual Training School, 430. 
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for Girls had the greatest increase, about 24 per cent, over 1906; 
while the Glenwood Manual Training School was next highest with 
an increase over 20 per cent above 1906. St. Mary’s Training School 
has been uniformly high, varying from 57.3 per cent in 1896 to 65.6 
per cent in 1914. Park Ridge School for Girls, which has also a uni- 
formly high record, had the highest percentage remaining at the 


TABLE XII 


DISPOSITION OF CHILDREN RELEASED OR DISCHARGED FROM 
4 INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 1896, 1906, 1916, 1926 




















RELEASED OR DISCHARGED 
Placed i Ret d t 
Scoot Yet | | Mee | ee” | | oat 
Number wise 
No. |PerCent} No. |PerCent 
Glenwood Manual Train- 
SOD SCHOOL... 66 occcs 1896 | 233 103 | 44.2 £30) |) 258.7]. 6 ° 
1906 | 338 54]15.9 | 284] 84.0] oO ° 
1916 156 o]}] 0.0 156 | 100.0] o ° 
1925*| 182 o| 0.0] 182] 100.0] o ° 
St. Mary’s Training School] 1896 | 268} 108 | 40.3 | 160] 59.7) o ° 
1906 | 230 53 | 23.0] 176] 76.5 I ° 
1914*| 235 28 | 11.9 | 207] 88.0] 2 18 
1926 | 334 3| 0.8] 349] 98.7) 2 ° 
Chicago Industrial School .| 1896 | 190 81 | 42.6] 109] 57.3] 2 ° 
1906 | 283 907 | 34.2 186 | 65.7 2 ° 
1914*| 129 | 33] 25-5] 96] 74.7} © | 16 
1926 | 201 24| 15.9 | £76 | 87.5 I ° 
ps a: © a ae 1896 66 36 | 54.5 rg ee) ee ° 
oe ay | | Pe, rere [ere ° ° 
1916 47 7 | 14.9 40 85.1 ° ° 
1926 71 oOo] 0.0 A2| S611 © 29 


























* Did not report for selected year. 
t Report is not itemized. 


end of 1916 of the four schools—72.5 per cent. About two-thirds of 
the children were a stationary population in 1926. 

Closely related to the number of children remaining in the in- 
stitution is the question of what disposition is made of those who 
are discharged. The Board of County Commissioners has urged that 
the schools exercise their power to place children in foster-homes, 
and thus relieve the county of their expense. The disposition made of 
the children released or discharged from the four industrial and 
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training schools in 1896, 1906, 1916, and 1926 is presented in Table 
XII. 

The uniformity of the trends among the four schools is the strik- 
ing fact revealed in Table XII, viz., the percentage of children placed 
in foster-homes has steadily decreased and the percentage returned 
to friends has markedly increased. The latter is worthy of notice 
in view of the fact that the schools have power to release and dis- 
charge children without the supervision or approval of the Juvenile 
Court. 

If one may judge from these figures and from published reports, 
the schools are becoming more and more institutions for permanent 
care until the child reaches an age at which he can support himself. 
Glenwood Manual Training School, for which a 1928 report is avail- 
able, has a school beginning at Grade IV and continuing through 
junior high school with special attention to training along mechani- 
cal and commercial lines. The boys spend half the day in the “‘book 
school” and the other half-day in manual or industrial training, 
which includes farming, gardening, machine, forge, cabinet, and 
woodworking as well as shoemaking, laundry, printing, and bakery. 
Since 1925 a Bureau of Vocational Counsel has been in operation in 
connection with the Institute for Juvenile Research of Chicago, by 
means of which the boys are given individual study for the purpose 
of aiding the school in directing the boy’s education and activities or 
in solving behavior difficulties. This school has endowment and 
trust funds to the value of $1,232,623.62, the income from which 
in the fiscal year 1927-28 aggregated $60,427.05. A gift of $80,000 
for a Graduate House has been received, and plans are under way 
for a building which will house about 35 graduates of Glenwood who 
will be selected to remain for a year or two more of education and 
training.’ This institution is, however, exceptional in its equipment 
and financial resources. 

The schools which are well equipped to give industrial training, 
like the Glenwood School, are doubtless justified in keeping their 
wards until they have reached an age at which they can be self- 
supporting citizens. If the training consists largely of farm and 
house work in connection with the institution, however, the school 


t The Glenwood Boy, September-October, 1928, pp. 7, 13, 31. 
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becomes merely a large orphanage with all of the attendant disad- 
vantages. Child-placing in foster-homes is in itself a specialized task 
which none of the schools seems to have developed extensively. 
Placing of children of wage-earning age particularly needs a trained, 
adequate staff because of the danger of exploitation of such children 
by people who take them into their homes for purely mercenary rea- 
sons. 

The 1923 amendment to the Juvenile Court Law.—The need for 
foster-home care for certain children was so keenly felt by the Juve- 
nile Court officials that in 1914 a Child-Placing Department was 
organized in the Probation Department. This was at first in- 
tended for semi-delinquent girls, but was gradually expanded to 
cover the placing of dependent children of parents who could con- 
tribute toward their support. No appropriation has ever been made 
by the County Board toward the support of children placed by this 
Department; and the only funds aside from those furnished by 
parents and relatives have come from voluntary contributions. As 
the advantages of this type of care became more and more evident, 
and as the inadequacy of institutional provision for Protestant 
children made the problem of planning for their care more difficult, 
the court officials and others urged that legislation be enacted au- 
thorizing the county to appropriate funds for boarding children in 
foster-homes.* 

In 1923 the legislature enacted an amendment to the Juvenile 
Court Law? which authorizes the court to commit dependent chil- 
dren ‘‘to some association embracing in its objects the purpose of 

Charity Service Reports, Cook County, Illinois, 1921, pp. 226-27. President Healy 
recommended to the Board of Commissioners in 1896 that they endeavor to secure 
state care of dependent children just as they were endeavoring to induce the state to 
take entire care of the insane (Proceedings, 1895-1896, p. 21). President Bartzen pro- 
posed in 1911 that the county look forward to establishing county institutions for de- 
pendent children “which institutions should be under the sole control of the County 
Commissioners and subject always to a public inspection, which, it appears, is not now 
possible according to an eminent Judge of this County” (ibid., rgrz—-r912, p. 10). In 
1921 President Ryan stated that private philanthropy had been greatly depended upon 
to care for children, and that the county would probably soon have to develop a plan 


for boarding children in family homes at public expense, a plan that would not necessi- 
tate investment in buildings and which would be flexible (zbid., 1921-1922, p. 14). 


2 Illinois Revised Statutes (Smith-Hurd, 1927), chap. xxiii, sec. 196. 
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caring for or obtaining homes for neglected or dependent children 

. accredited” by the State Department of Public Welfare. The 
Board of Commissioners is to pay the association, with the under- 
standing that the money is used only for the tuition, maintenance, 
and care of the children. As previously stated, the amount to be 
paid is left to administrative determination and at the present time 
is from $25 to $30 per month for each child. The policy of the court 
has been to commit children to four child-placing agencies—the 
Catholic Home Bureau, the Jewish Home Finding Society, the 


TABLE XIII 


BOARDING-CARE EXPENDITURES AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
UNDER CARE IN 1924, 1925, 1926* 








No. oF CHILDREN 
UNDER CARE AT Amount oF Money EXPENDED 


Acency Enp oF YEAR 





1924 | 1925 | 1926 1924 1925 1926 Total 





Total q...6:..05 III} 448] 593/$18,070.08/$92,635 .65/$144, 786 .63/$255, 492.36 





1. Catholic Home 
Bureau......... 36] 217] 273|$ 4,994.19|$38, 603 .79/$ 67,814 .81/$111, 412.79 
2. Jewish Home 
Finding Society. .| 13] 35} 65} 1,908.29] 7,923.81] 13,475.93] 23,398.03 
3. Evangelical Lu- 
theran Home 
Finding........ 4] 29] 45 692.05} 4,947.55} 9,930.78] 15,570.38 
4. Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid...} 58) 167] 210] 10,385.55] 41,160.50) 53,565.11] 105,111.16 


























* Charity Service Reports (1924), p. 285; ibid. (1925), p. 296; ibid. (1926), p. 403. 


Evangelical Lutheran Home Finding Society, and the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society." The amount of money paid to these 
agencies and the number of children under care in 1924, 1925, and 
1926 are presented in Table XIII. 

Of the total sum expended through child-placing agencies dur- 
ing these three years, about 43 per cent has gone to the Catholic 
agency, 41 per cent to the non-sectarian, 10 per cent to the Jewish, 
and 6 per cent to the Lutheran agency. 

A matter of considerable interest to the so-called industrial and 
training schools is the difference in the size of the subsidy allowed 


t There is now a fifth—the Department of Child Placing of the Joint Service 
Bureau. 
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them as compared with the child-placing agencies. The institutions 
with a high per capita cost and equipment for industrial training 
particularly feel dissatisfied that the county is paying $30 a month 
for a child in a boarding-home and only $15 for a girl and $10 for a 
boy in a school; and some of them claim’ that the court is dis- 
criminating unjustly when it selects four agencies to whom it pays 
$30 a month when the institutions are equally eligible under the 
1923 amendment, viz., they are ‘‘accredited” associations, their pur- 
pose includes “‘caring for or obtaining homes for neglected or de- 
pendent children,”’ and they are expending $30 a month or more for 
the “tuition, maintenance and care” of each child. Table XIV shows 


TABLE XIV 


A CoMPARISON OF COSTS FOR CHILDREN IN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND UNDER 
THE CARE OF CHILD-PLACING AGENCIES, 1924, 1925, 1926 














AVERAGE MONTHLY 
AVERAGE Montuiy Cost 
Amounts Pap NuMBER oF CouRT 
” Cansuns Umeee Cane PER CHILD 
YEAR 
‘ ; : Child- . Child- 
. Child-plac Industrial * Industrial . 
Industrial Schools pn me Schools ee ‘Schools Powe 
TO8 6 6 c:hs $303, 237.36 | $ 18,070.08 | 2,370 106 $10.66 | $14.20 
BOGS os 95.00 304,590.92 92,635.65 2,352 338 10.80 22.84 
i) (eerie 308,525.69 | 144,786.63 | 2,345 541 10.96 22.30 























the relative cost to the county of caring for a child in an institution 
and in a boarding-home. 

Another source of dissatisfaction to the schools has been the 
change in policy of the county with regard to the amounts which 
the court orders parents or others to pay toward the support of their 
children removed from the guardianship of the parents or relatives. 
Previous to 1928 these amounts together with the fixed subsidy al- 
lowance were paid to the schools the first part of every month, from 
the office of the Juvenile Court branch of the Circuit Court; but 
at the beginning of 1928 a new system was installed whereby all 
moneys received from parents or others are sent to the controller’s 
office with a daily report, and are retained in the treasury to help 


* See, for example, The Glenwood Boy, September-October, 1928. 
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reimburse the county for the subsidy which it pays for each child. 
The subsidy payments are made from the controller’s office upon 
the basis of the reports received from the Juvenile Court branch 
office. Complaints are made that these payments are sometimes 
three and four months late and that the county does not notify the 
institutions when the checks are finally ready. 

Summary statement.—The plan of subsidizing industrial and 
manual training schools and certain child-placing agencies, as it has 
been practiced in Cook County, has resulted in about 45 per cent 
of the dependent children who come before the Juvenile Court? be- 
ing supported in whole or in part from public funds. Eighty-eight 
per cent of these children are under the care of sectarian institutions 
and agencies. The choice of institutions to which the court can com- 
mit children is limited in two ways: (1) by legislation antedating 
the Juvenile Court Law which makes any institution incorporated 
under those laws eligible to receive aid, and (2) by lack of other re- 
sources for the care of dependent children. The 1923 amendment 
relieves the situation to the extent that it permits the court to select 
and pay in its discretion other agencies than the industrial and 
training schools. An interesting fact is that the court has selected 
three sectarian and one non-sectarian agency to add to the list of 
subsidized organizations, and that it is paying them a sufficient 
amount to cover the cost of tuition, maintenance, and care. The 
question might again be raised in the courts as to whether payments 
covering costs are ‘‘aid” and hence in violation of the constitutional 
prohibition. 

A serious weakness in the Illinois plan is the lack of power of the 
source of the subsidy to supervise the organizations subsidized. The 
state places the burden of payment upon the county but gives it no 
authority to regulate, require reports, or even adequately inspect. 


t The income from payments by parents and others for children in industrial and 
training schools amounted to $33,569.59 in 1920, and to $31,138.00 in 1928 (February 
1, 1928—March 1, 1929). 

2 The County Bureau of Public Welfare has the responsibility for the problem of the 
dependent child where no court action is necessary. The payment for care of such 
children, however, is borne by the parent or guardian, usually (Charity Service Reports, 
1926, p. 338). 
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The state central authority which has this power has not exercised 
it in a satisfactory manner. Consequently, standards of care vary 
greatly among the twenty-one institutions and four agencies sub- 
sidized. Children have been sent to institutions known to be unfit, 
because there has been no other resource in the community to meet 
the needs of those children. Now that the court’s powers of discre- 
tion in selecting organizations has been broadened by the 1923 
amendment, it is to be hoped that those definitely below standard 
can be discarded. The fact remains, however, that the court is deal- 
ing with organizations over whom it has little direct control and 
that many of the best institutions are overcrowded. 

The difficulties in developing a comprehensive child-welfare pro- 
gram under the subsidy plan are evident. Religious and nationalistic 
groups are often more energetic in organizing institutions and agen- 
cies for their groups than are non-sectarian associations. Thus there 
is a disproportionate provision for certain children and inadequate 
provision for others. An even more serious disadvantage is the “will 
to survive” which causes the organizations to take an individualistic 
view of legislation and administration. Changes are resisted, and it 
is difficult to modify policies which have once been established. 
Among certain institutions, the tendency has been for them to re- 
ceive the majority of their wards from the court and to rely largely 
upon public funds for support. 

The development of child-welfare work under public auspices 
has gone forward rapidly during the last decade. Pioneers in estab- 
lishing county boards of child welfare which have power to employ 
trained social workers and to receive children from the court for su- 
pervision or placement have been Duchess and Westchester counties 
(New York), Indiana, Minnesota, and other states." 


ARLIEN JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


t The writer wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to the Local Community 
Research Committee of the University of Chicago for assistance in the preparation of 
this study. 
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“INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY” IN A VIENNA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


4 ANHE actual working out of psychiatric theory into the 


routine of the schoolroom for the purpose of modifying 

behavior in large groups is the interesting experiment now 
being performed by. some seven hundred teachers in the public 
schools of Vienna. The training of these teachers consists of a series 
of lectures by Professor Alfred Adler, who, besides discussing the 
theoretical basis of his. individual psychology, reviews a number of 
case-studies. No special plan has been formulated for their clinical 
experience. Each teacher utilizes the method as best she can. It may 
be assumed that the practical applications of Adler’s individual psy- 
chology will show diverse forms, but, in the main, certain central 
ideas will always be stressed. The value of the method as used in a 
particular classroom may be suggested by the pages that follow. 
Since no follow-up has been made, the lasting results can only be 
inferred. Dr. Adler is of the opinion that the improvement in the 
behavior of the children in classes in which the method was employed 
is phenomenal. At least it can be said that certain teachers who 
have gone through their course of lectures and have tried to apply 
it to the classroom, report that the various annoying problems con- 
stantly recurring among large classes of students are no longer an- 
noying. They present an interesting challenge to their skill in win- 
ning over these students to an understanding of their motives. In 
fact, Dr. Adler states, teachers are rather pleased, if anything, when 
such a challenge presents itself. A number have gone so far as to 
request the Board of Education to delete the word “‘deportment”’ on 
report cards, the conduct of the pupil being the teacher’s problem, 
for which the pupil should not be graded. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Adler and the supervisor of schools 
in Vienna, permission was obtained to visit a classroom in which the 
principles of individual psychology were part of the regular instruc- 
tion. The teacher of this class, which would correspond to about our 
eighth grade, allowed us to interrupt his class session and was most 
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cordial and co-operative. The principal also was called into the ses- 
sion; and, all the official requirements being satisfied, we were al- 
lowed to enter the classroom. 

This session took place early in May of 1927. Twenty-seven boys 
in this class, ages thirteen and fourteen, were taught by the same 
teacher the previous two years. It was to our advantage, therefore, 
to attend a class in their third year of experience with this “psycho- 
logic method.” The boys were unusually interested in their routine 
work aside from the “behavior problem session.” As many as twenty 
actively took part in the discussion of school tasks. As a group they 
appeared unaffected and enthusiastic. 

The members of our group were introduced as visiting doctors 
from America who had come to study the teaching method in 
Vienna, and for that reason the teacher said that he would make an 
exception to the usual routine and discuss immediately “problems of 
discipline.” The ensuing account is as I remember it, and will, I 
hope, give a fair picture of the method employed. On the following 
day, through the courtesy of the Commonwealth Fund’s Division 
in Vienna, we were able to procure stenographic notes. These notes, 
including an introduction by the teacher, were typed in German. 
They form a more accurate presentation and follow, in translation, 
the first session. 

The sample presented is very probably one of the best. It is a 
question whether all teachers can employ it as well as it has been 
demonstrated in the notes that follow. How such a method would 
work out in an American school is also problematic. My purpose is 
merely to present a live specimen of this method as it is employed 
in Vienna. A critical assay of the sample is left entirely to the 
reader. 


TEACHER: We will now stop all work and consider problems of discipline. 
Hans, you take the chair. 

Hans [Hans takes the teacher’s place on the little raised platform; the 
teacher takes a rear seat]: We are now ready for problems of discipline. Does 
anyone want to speak? 

Lupwie: I want to report about Germond. I noticed yesterday that he 
studied more industriously when he sat in the back row. 

ANOTHER PvupPlit: I noticed the same thing. 
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TEAcHER: Is it true, Germond, that you study better in the back row than 
up front? 

Grermonp: Yes! I study better there. 

TEACHER: Would you prefer to sit in the back row then? 

GERMOND: Yes. 

TEACHER: Fine. Hereafter you may sit in the back row. I am very glad 
to hear such good reports of you; that you are becoming a more industrious 
fellow. [Germond blushes a bit and sits down.] 

Hans: Does anyone have a question? 

Louis: I want to report about Fritz. Yesterday he made a mess with the 
water. He spilled water on the little children! 

First Pupit [a little fellow with spectacles]: What were the psychologic 
factors involved? 

SEconD Pupit: He wanted to show off. He wanted to appear as a hero to 
the little ones. 

Turirp Purit: How do you know? You weren’t there. 

SECOND PupiL: Well, that’s my theory. [This is followed by a furore of 
raised hands.] 

Hans: You cannot all talk at once. [He points to the hands, giving each 
a number and later calling on them by number. Each number then gives his 
notions; then the teacher arises and questions them about their ideas, Socratic 
style, ending with the point that regardless of Fritz’s particular motives such 
an act is motivated by an attempt to play the hero based on the “masculine 
protest,” the basis for expression of the energy of the individual; that through 
this “masculine protest,” through the desire to be a somebody, “to achieve,” 
Fritz had expended a tremendous amount of good energy in a very useless way. 
“There was nothing heroic about it. It was really cowardly because it was use- 
less. He had done injury to smaller boys; it was an unfair contest. Now what 
would real heroism be? To achieve distinction through one’s tasks; through the 
fulfilment of duty, through aiding one’s fellow men, etc.” 

[In all fairness to Herr Spiel and to Fritz, I should say that this whole dis- 
cussion was carried on apparently without affectation and without personally 
condemning Fritz, the teacher utilizing the latter chiefly as subject matter. 
Later on, Fritz took part in a similar discussion concerning others, rather freely.] 

First Pupit: Well, what has Fritz got to say about it? 

ANOTHER Puri: Sure, let Fritz talk. [Fritz keeps his seat.] 

TEACHER: Fritz, won’t you stand up and tell us about it? 

Fritz [Rises slowly, rather abashed]: Well—well, I did [pause]—I did spill 
a little water [pause]—but I don’t want to talk about it. 

A Puptt: Sure! He does not have to expose himself before us. 

TEACHER [To Fritz]: Would you rather talk to me alone after school? 

Fritz: Yes! 

TEACHER [Goes to Fritz and pats him on the shoulder]: Sure, we can talk 
about it all by ourselves. 
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The rest of the session took up various details of no particular 
importance to us. It was quite surprising to hear boys of thirteen 
use terms like “‘masculine protest,” ‘‘achievement on the useful,”’ 
and ‘‘achievement on the useless side,” as though they were part of 
their everyday vocabulary. To understand their ability to carry on 
a discussion concerning a classmate without a vindictive attitude, 
it must be remembered that Herr Spiel had these boys under his 
direction for two years. 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGIC INSTRUCTIONS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL XX, VIENNA 
INTRODUCTION BY OSKAR SPIEL, TEACHER 


Man is suspended between the polarity of inferiority feeling and of social 
feeling. Problem children are asocial children whose condition is caused by 
their feeling of inferiority. Children who are impudent, vicious, annoying, and 
lazy are, the training of bad pupils shows, discouraged children expending their 
energy on the side of the useless. The striving of these children indicates that 
they wish to be regarded by their comrades as heroes; so they release their striv- 
ing in an imaginary world. Children who prove to be poor learners are those 
who, because of discouragement, have neglected practice and training and there- 
by create an appearance of inferior ability. Such asocial children are the princi- 
pal hindrance to class teaching, and it is necessary, above all, to fuse them into 
the group of social children. This is effected through individual psychologic 
treatment outside the classroom, through private conferences in free periods 
and after hours. 


HOW HAS THE CLASS COUNCIL DEVELOPED? 


Basic to the idea of the class council is the attempt to do away 
with authority. The reason for its development is as follows: 

Teacher Oskar Spiel took over the class three years ago. After 
the first few weeks the following incident occurred: A boy came late 
on a rainy day. His boots were very dirty. When the boy made his 
excuses to the teacher another boy told him that his boots were very 
dirty. Instructor Spiel thereupon replied that it made no difference, 
that the late-comer might take his seat. Thereupon the class became 
disturbed, and the boys declared they did not understand how the 
teacher could say it, that it does make a difference when someone 
walks into the classroom with dirty shoes from which the dirt falls 
and changes into dust, and then everybody has to suffer because of 
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it. On another occasion it happened that the blackboard was badly 
erased, so that the script was unclear. Such and similar cases demon- 
strated that through the infringement of duty on the part of one all 
others were made to suffer. As a result of such occurrences it was 
thought worth while for the group to discuss social problems. 
Through the recognition that oider is necessary, that all do not want 
to suffer (through lack of order), there was crystallized the necessity 
for the appointment of certain officials to preserve order necessary 
in the group (blackboard monitors, locker monitors, window lifters, 
and the like). Leaders therefore were elected, a class leader and 
under him two group leaders. These monitors are not policemen but 
comrades to their classmates. 

During lessons it appeared that certain children learned poorly. 
Those who were good learners were appointed to be helpers. Twice 
a week such helpers gave aid to their slow-learning comrades in the 
teacher’s presence. Extra help is given outside of school periods and 
is a voluntary arrangement on both sides. Through this volunteer 
system it was possible to bring all children through their grades so 
that no repetitions (failure of promotion) occurred. 

Incidents in the classroom of a disciplinary nature were not 
handled in an authoritative manner and dealt with through penal- 
ties, because the standpoint basically presented is that such penal- 
ties suppress superficial appearances but never change the inner 
structure of a pupil. All events that take place in the community 
life of the class, whether of positive or negative nature, come to open 
discussion in the class council. 


CLASS COUNCIL 


[Held in the presence of the teacher and the school principal.] 

Crass LEADER: In the name of the Class Council, I am opening today’s 
class conference and request the group leaders for their reports. 

First Group LEADER: Since the last class meeting, my group has improved. 

SECOND Group LEADER: My group is also very good even though a few 
don’t mind right away. 

Puri: I am very well satisfied with my group leader because he has led 
us in a very friendly way. 

TEACHER [Turning to group leader who was praised]: Now exactly how do 
you manage to bring around one of your comrades who is not on his seat at the 
beginning of the hour? 
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Group Leaner: I remind him to go to his place and sit down. Sometimes 
it happens that he doesn’t obey right away, but most of the time he does so 
immediately. 

TEACHER: How does it happen that it is often the case that someone who 
is told to do or not to do this or that thinks to himself, “I won’t let them tell 
me anything or order me around. Now I won’t do it at all.” When a father or 
mother or an older brother says to a child, “Do this so and so and now do that 
so and so,” the child often takes the attitude of not doing it right away. What 
might be the cause of this stubbornness? 

Pupit: One should not force a child but persuade him to do something or 
not to do it nicely. 

TEACHER: When are you better inclined to do something that one wants 
you to do? 

Purit: When one tells it to me in a quiet and friendly way. 

TEACHER: You believe, then, that one would much rather do a thing if it 
is said in a quiet and friendly way; if one is asked in a polite manner to do some- 
thing but not if one is told harshly, “Do that!’’? 

Puriz: I know that out of my own experience. Once I needed a very long 
time to finish my school task. When I was told in a bossy way to hurry, I com- 
pleted my task only with an inner indignation [mit innerem Unwillen beendet]. 

TEACHER: You are also of the opinion that one accomplishes much more 
with friendliness than by commands. Quite right! When you talk to someone 
in a friendly way and clap him on the shoulder and say, “Now be a good fellow 
and do that,” he will surely do it gladly. Now how then should a class leader be? 

Pupit: He must be nice and friendly with us and not bossy. 

TEACHER: Very good! The class leader is not a policeman but a friend and 
for a friend one does everything out of affection. Go to your seat, stay quiet, 
keep your things in order, in short, don’t have to be spoken to at all. It is very 
nice, then, that you are satisfied with your leaders, and that you have found 
Seidler [praised group leader] especially good. Can you tell me if Seidler has 
ever addressed anyone of you harshly? 

Pupit: We are now so used to Seidler as group leader that we never think 
about it when he has us do anything. 

TEACHER: Let us now leave the classroom a bit. You will soon have to 
leave each other to begin your career after leaving school. Several of you will 
probably go to another school and several will enter an apprenticeship, etc. 
How will it be then, when your master or one of his comrades will not be so 
friendly with you as you are accustomed to now? How will you feel then? 

Pupit: We will probably be afraid to go on with the instruction or to stay. 
If the master will tell us something in a nice voice we will surely do it. 

TEACHER: Are people in general well disposed to each other? 

Pupit: People are not yet so well disposed to each other as they should be. 

TEACHER: Yes, then you will really feel unhappy if later you will not be 
treated as well as you are now? 
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Puri: If one does what one is told to do, it will also change the one who 
has assigned the work. 

Puri: Both parties have to give in somewhat; then it will go all right. 

TEACHER: Good! The apprentice will not be very much disturbed if he is 
handled in a somewhat unfriendly way. He will think to himself, “I don’t know 
why the man is so rough or so rude.” He will not make much out of his rudeness 
and remain friendly with the master and do his duty. What do you think the 
result will really be? 

Pup: The master will himself also change. 

TEACHER: If you should leave the school now, what problem have you 
before you? 

Pupit: We will have to compel other people to act friendly with us. 

Pupit: We must also act friendly with all people; then they will not be 
rude to us. 

TEACHER: Very good! The ruder people are to each other the friendlier 
others must be. They will then think, “Yes, my rudeness is really not so neces- 
sary here.”” What will then be achieved? 

Puri: A better society. 

TEACHER: Is it necessary that men get along nicely with each other, that 
they be friendly with each other? 

Pupit: Yes, that is the way it should be. 

TEACHER: Exactly wherein lies the reason that today most people are not 
yet well adapted to social life? 

Pupit: Because in their day they have not been brought up any differently 
in school or also at home. 

TEACHER: What problem have you therefore ahead of you? 

Purit: We must bring the thought to the world that all men can get along 
well together and should be nice to each other. 

TEACHER: Someone once told me that all men can mentally wear long 
trousers. One can wear short trousers for a long time and yet mentally wear 
long ones. What, then, distinguishes a man? His mustache, cigarette, cigar, a 
deep voice? Is one a man who immediately strikes another? 

Puri: He should fight with words and not with his fists. 

TEACHER: Right! If somebody is rude to you tell him merely, “Don’t be 
so rude to me, you can tell it to me quietly, too.” If somebody offends you what 
should you do then? 

Pupit: Not insult him back. 

TEACHER: Very good! Stay quiet, and the other fellow will certainly im- 
prove. By the way, have you further matters to bring up to the conference? 

Pupit: Yes, we have begun a savings box, and the payments have now 
stopped entirely. 

Crass LEADER: Before, we saved for a trip, and money was put in the 
savings box; now we are saving for a charitable purpose but we have little 
money. Maybe we could still take in from one to two shillings a week. 
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TEACHER: Children, to save for other people in order to make them happy 
is one of the finest things in the world. Lately you have had less money, but 
that makes no difference at all. Sometimes one has less money because one has 
expenses. Good weather has now come and everyone of you needs something, 
one a bathing suit, the others this and that. But maybe things will improve 
again and then try to let money pour in the savings box and not just trickle in. 
How are you getting along with your lessons? 

Pupit: Very good. 

TEACHER: How are you getting on in arithmetic? 

Puri: Very good, too. 

TEACHER: Are there any among you who are a little slow with your lessons? 

Group LEADER: L in my group; but we are helping him. 

TEACHER: It is very nice that you are helping L . In German Lan- 
guage you are also getting along very well. When you will have to do the themes 
in German it will also be necessary to help each other and correct each others’ 
mistakes and call each others’ attention to them. The themes are already dis- 
cussed. Tomorrow morning we will discuss them again. Bring new sheets for 
the purpose. Do you have anything further in the program to discuss? 

Crass LEADER: Yes. Every class has to choose traffic monitors, and at the 
last class meeting we didn’t choose anyone. 

TEACHER: Now name your candidate to take over this office. [A boy is 
nominated and elected.] 

TEACHER: Now how will things be managed on the walk? 

Purit: M had this office once before and was good. When boys fight 
he separates them and he sees that the walk is not dirty, and so on. 

TEACHER [To traffic monitor]: Has it already happened to you that boys 
have not obeyed? 

TraFFic Monitor: Yes, but I persuaded them and finally they did obey. 

TEACHER: Isn’t it remarkable that sometimes when the monitor says to 
one of his comrades, “Now go into the classroom,” that one doesn’t go in; and 
if the monitor then lets him alone, this becomes awkward to the disturber of 
the peace and he goes into the classroom by himself? 

Puri: Because he has been told that he should go into the classroom, then 
he just won’t go in. 

TEACHER: What do you call it when people say, “We don’t want that’’? 

Puri: Revolution! 

TEACHER: Oh, that is too strong. 

Pupit: Riot. 

TEACHER: That is also too strong. We call it “protest.’”” One protests 
against something in that one says, “I won’t do it.” The young one also, whom 
the monitor has warned, has so protested. Now, how can one name such a 
protest? 

Pupit: Masculine protest! 
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TEACHER: Fine! In every man there slumbers the feeling of protest, which 
the class and the group leaders must take heed of. 

Puri: It happens in the class also that boys protest. For example, some- 
times a boy stands at a window and a class leader tells him, “Get away.” He 
doesn’t mind. As soon as you let him alone then he goes away by himself. 

TEACHER: Quite right. We must therefore endeavor to get rid of this 
masculine protest in the class. 

Crass LEADER [He reminds the class that water-drinking is forbidden on 
the walk and wants to call that to the attention of the group leaders to see that 
this rule is obeyed.] 

Puri: That is quite right. There is no point in drinking water on the 
walk. 

TEACHER: Yes, children, you must learn to have some control over your- 
selves. You are no longer babies. Even though it is nice and warm outside, 
nevertheless you should not dash for water and you can suffer a little thirst. 

Pupit: The boys want to drink water mostly when they return from playing 
ball in the playground. 

TEACHER: Control yourselves a little and it will be all right. 

Crass Leaper: I propose that at recess time we play group games again 
and ask for your consideration. 

TEACHER: Have you given up playing during recess? It would be really 
very nice if you played draughts, chess, checkers, and like games. You should 
really start that again. 

Pupit: Yes, when the clock has rung, many of the figures are always 
thrown about and therefore we have given up the games. 

TEACHER: Children, since that time you have become bigger and also wiser. 
Clever grown-ups do not disturb each other in their game and they bring to a 
finish the game they began. Therefore try to begin the games again. If you 
cannot bring it to a close during a recess period, you can continue it in the next. 
Those who do not want to play can read stories. 

PrinciPaAL: How are you getting on with your physical exercises in the 
intermissions at 10 and 12 o’clock? Do you have calisthenics? You know that 
your minds should have an opportunity to relax during recess. 

Puri: Oh, yes, we exercise at recess. 

TEACHER: The principal means you should do simple exercises during recess 
time, like arm stretching, arm pushing, and body turning. The class leader can 
easily take command for it. 

PRINCIPAL: In England and many other countries children are not always 
in the room during recess, but play football (which is five hundred years old in 
England). There the classes take opposing sides. In Austria football playing is 
rather discouraged in the schools, since the development of the body at the 
present time receives too little attention. If the schools have a playground the 
pupils should constantly play on it during recess. 
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Purit: During the calisthenics hour we always go to the playground. 

PRINCIPAL: It would be best if every school had such a playground where 
children could stay during recess. The large schools in Vienna have such play- 
grounds now. 

Pupit: I believe there is not enough time to spend in such playgrounds 
during recess. 

PRINCIPAL: But you don’t need longer than two minutes to leave the class- 
room and another two minutes to return again, so there are always ten minutes 
left over to stay on the playground. 

TEACHER: In one of the next class meetings we will speak fully about 
exercises during recess. Do you have anything else to discuss? 

Crass LEADER: I move that paper inspectors should function again. 

TEACHER: Is that really necessary? The floor is really kept very clean. I 
have the impression that you are big enough now to dispose with this supervi- 
sion. 

PRINCIPAL: I have received new benches that have made a good impression 
on you. Modern school apparatus is indispensable for you. You have it on your 
honor to keep the class in order; thanks to the class community, you have 
succeeded in doing this. 

Crass LEADER [Closes the class council.] 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE TEACHER AND A PROBLEM CHILD 


TEACHER: Servus! Well, how are you getting along today? 

Cuitp: Thanks, all right. 

TEACHER: How are you getting along with your lessons? We know already 
that you have become quite industrious. I heard it in conference. 

Cuitp: I am getting along fine. 

TEACHER: Have you become also better behaved? 

Curtp: I have “good” in deportment. 

TEACHER: Now, let us see, how old are you? 

Cuitp: Thirteen years. 

TEACHER: Thirteen years is pretty big already. You ought to manage the 
work well now. Why not come to me sometimes and tell me how you are getting 
along; also, if you are good, if you don’t fight any more? You might also use a 
little influence over [names a certain pupil]. 

Cuitp: I am trying it now but he won’t mind. 

TEACHER: If you try to persuade him persistently he will mind all right. 
I will take you to Frau Doctor and tell her you are much better and not as 


angry as you were. Well, good-bye! 
Davi M. Levy, M.D. 


INSTITUTE3FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
New York City 
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ARE SOCIAL SERVICES AN ADEQUATE SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR FAMILY ENDOWMENT? 


LTHOUGH the Joint Committee of the British Trade 
A Union Congress and the Labour party, which has been 
studying family allowances,’ has not published its final re- 
port and instead asked the Swansea Congress of 1928 that it be con- 
tinued for another year, it is apparent from its Interim Report? that 
at least a considerable proportion, if not the majority, of its members 
tend at present to oppose even a system of state grants for dependent 
children and to favor as a substitute the extension for mothers and 
children of various free social services. 

The chief reason for this position seems to be the fear that, if 
the state were to grant allowances for children as has been proposed 
by the I.L.P., a distinct lowering in the basic wage would result. 
Thus it is apparently believed that the 125 or 115 million pounds 
which the working-class would receive from a weekly grant of five 
shillings per child would make those with children willing to work 
for less. The competition of this group would in turn, it is held, 
ultimately tend to lower the general rate of wages. 

Such an argument rests upon the tacit admission that the bache- 
lors are in general receiving a wage which is considerably in excess 
of the basic needs for which they would seriously struggle. It is 
also assumed that this is only maintained because working-class 
families suffer great hardships in bringing up their children. It is, 
therefore, feared that once the lot of the families has been lightened, 
the bachelors will not be able to retain that surplus which, at pres- 
ent, undoubtedly accrues to them. In its essence, therefore, this ob- 
jection rests upon the belief that the misery of working-class chil- 
dren is a necessity for the comfort of the unmarried. From the pres- 
ent attitude of many leaders of the labor movement, it is apparent 
that they at least are reluctant to alleviate the former lest they re- 
duce the latter. 

t For various discussions of this subject see this Review, I, 525-26, 661-65. 


2 Joint Committee on the Living Wage, etc., Interim Report on Family Allowances 
and Child Welfare (London, 1928). 
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This belief in a general and pronounced decrease in the general 
wage level depends for its validity upon a number of very doubtful 
assumptions. It is assumed, for example, that the allowances will 
not result in any appreciable increase in working-class expenditure 
or in their standard of life. Consequently, it is held that the allow- 
ances will really gravitate back again toward the employers by 
means of lowered demands for wages. 

Any such tendency, in order to be effective, would, however, 
have to be participated in by a very large percentage of the workers, 
and the resistance offered by the remainder would have to be rela- 
tively weak. In no circumstance could the reduction be as much as 
a pound a week, since only one-tenth of the workers, namely those 
with four or more children, would receive as much as this in allow- 
ances; and even if the members of this group were to offer themselves 
for proportionately less, so large a reduction would meet with fierce 
resistance from all the married men with less than four dependent 
children. These families generally have a deficit rather than a sur- 
plus and their total income would actually be reduced by such a cut. 
Nor could any decrease be as much as fifteen or ten shillings a week, 
since only 20 and 32 per cent respectively of the workers would be 
receiving these amounts in allowances, and any tendency on their 
part to accept would be fiercely contested not only by the bachelors 
but also by the married men with less than three or two dependent 
children. Even a five shilling cut would in practice be virtually 
impossible, for, while nearly one-half of the workers would be re- 
ceiving at least this amount, the opposition of those married men 
who, though not having any dependent children, do not on the whole 
have any appreciable surplus would tend to be sufficient to prevent 
any such lowering of wages from taking place. 

Therefore, even though those workmen whose wives were paid 
allowances for the children were drastically to lower their wage de- 
mands, the opposition of the workers whose income would be de- 
creased would in all probability, with the degree of trade-union or- 
ganization prevailing in British industry, cause the maximum reduc- 
tion which would take place to be somewhat less than five shillings a 
week. Even this would mean an increased income for those with 
children and would permit the latter to be brought up better. Even 
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though the redistribution of income were to be entirely within the 
working-class, it would be much better proportioned to needs than 
now and would give a net gain in human happiness. 

But all this rests upon the assumption that the standard of liv- 
ing of the marginal group, who, it is thought, will cut their wages by 
virtually the same amount which they receive in allowances, will 
be virtually fixed. This might be the case if the allowances were only 
to be paid to the bachelors who already have a surplus over their 
basic needs. But the allowances will, of course, be paid to families 
who already need a larger income than that which they have in order 
to provide for the basic needs of the wives and the children. The 
standard of living for these families is in excess of their incomes, and 
the added sum would, therefore, in all probability largely and speedi- 
ly be absorbed in more food and clothing for the children and in 
better housing for the family. These would soon become accepted 
parts of the family expenditure which the fathers would not willingly 
sacrifice by lowering the price for their labor. The readiness of indi- 
viduals to work for lower wages would, therefore, be far less than the 
opponents of family allowances assume. 

It should, moreover, constantly be borne in mind that the mini- 
mum rates for millions of workers are fixed not by individual offers 
but by collective agreements. The trade unions can certainly be 
trusted to resist appreciable reductions in the scales and greatly to 
delay any incipie::t downward tendency. During this time the added 
income would more and more become a part of the accepted stand- 
ard of life of the working-class family and cause the heads of the 
families to be more and more determined to preserve their basic 
wage. 

It can indeed be maintained, as by Dr. Hugh Dalton, that family 
endowment would actually tend to increase rather than to lower 
wages. The sale of labor, as we know, often partakes of the nature 
of a forced sale, where the worker because of his present necessities 
sells his effort at less than the value which it adds to production. 
Now it is one of the advantages to the workers, which a system of 
national children’s grants has as compared with the employer-con- 
trolled industrial pools of France, that the payments continue irre- 
spective of whether the father is employed. A family would, there- 
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fore, be assured of at least some income should its head not come to 
terms with the employers. This would strengthen the hands of the 
worker in his bargaining with the employers. Family endowment 
would act, therefore, in much the same way as an increase in strike 
benefits and would help the unorganized as well as the organized 
workers in their collective struggles to maintain or to increase their 
rates. 

Whether this strengthening of reserves which would enable the 
workers to hold out longer for the wages which they desire would be 
sufficient to offset any tendency for them to be willing to accept a 
lower rate, is of course, virtually impossible to determine. But cer- 
tainly it would seem that any reductions which might take place 
would be relatively small and that they would amount to a much 
smaller total sum than the additions which the allowances, derived 
as these would be from the recipients of unearned income, would 
make to working-class incomes as a whole. 

For the Trade Union Congress and the Labour party to oppose 
family endowment would, therefore, be tantamount to their de- 
claring that the children of the poor cannot be benefited by however 
much if the bachelors are to lose by however little. 

And if it be objected that family allowances are even more to 
be condemned because they would dull the general demand on the 
part of the workers for future increases in wages, then it can only 
be pointed out that this is in turn equivalent to saying that the 
pressing needs of the women and children of the working-class are 
not to be relieved until the young bachelors are given even greater 
per capita increases. For it should be remembered that an equal 
income at the workshop to bachelors and to married men means a 
lower absolute increase for each of the members of the married men’s 
families than it does to the bachelors who will either monopolize the 
increase for themselves or share it with a smaller number of partial 
dependents. 

The Labour party has sincerely and properly emphasized the 
necessity of redistributing the national income in closer consonance 
with human needs, but it has thus far failed to realize that this prin- 
ciple logically involves changes in the actual or potential distribu- 
tion of income within the working-class itself, as well as between 
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classes. Certainly it would only seem equitable that any gains which 
the workers may secure in the near future through taxation should 
first go to those who need it most, namely to the wives and children, 
rather than be claimed in part by the bachelors who already have 
a surplus over their basic needs. : 

The truth of the matter is that the opposition to family endow- 
ment on the part of some of the leaders of the labor movement really 
springs from their fear of these unmarried men. Yet, if an appeal 
to the bachelors were intelligently made, this opposition could be 
reduced to a minimum. Workingmen in time of either shipwreck 
or famine cheerfully agree to the principle that women and children 
should come first, and this innate chivalry of the English race could 
be appealed to on the distribution of the public revenue. Moreover, 
since by far the major portion of those who are now bachelors will 
in the future also become fathers of families, whatever slight amount 
they might lose or fail to gain at this earlier period of their life would 
come back to them to an even greater degree in the years to come. 
Ultimately, indeed, family allowances should result in a better distri- 
bution of income through the years of life whereby the gross defi- 
ciencies of childhood will be removed even though this:may mean a 
relative or even absolute decrease in the surplus which now belongs 
to young manhood. 

It may be urged, however, that the labor leaders who at present 
tend to reject family endowment are as anxious to protect the moth- 
ers and children as its proponents and that they consider the pro- 
vision of additional services to be a better means of accomplishing 
this end than money grants to the mothers. 

That more money should be spent on public health and educa- 
tion is evident, but it is not at all clear that this can only be done 
if family endowment be abandoned. There is nothing in the prin- 
ciples of taxation to indicate that it would be impossible to collect 
more than 125 millions in the form of income, estate, and excess- 
profits taxation from the 2,000 millions which now go to the upper 
and middle classes. If a really determined socialistic government 
were to assume power, it would seem possible for it both to expand 
the social services and to initiate family endowment. This would 
of course probably cause a diminution in the amounts invested in 
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industry but it would in the long run be even more productive, for, 
as Alfred Marshall pointed out long ago, expenditures for improv- 
ing the opportunities and standards of life of the working-classes in 
England at least would be the most nationally productive invest- 
ment which could be made. 

If, however, through a mistaken prudence, family endowment 
were to be rejected, would the provision of social services, to the 
extent to which they would be made, prove an adequate substitute? 
Even in its most expanded figures, the additional health and edu- 
cational appropriations which the Committee proposes would 
amount to scarcely one-half the total of a weekly allowance of five 
shillings per child. This would moreover be a maximum, and even 
a Labour Chancellor would hardly dare to ask for so large a sum. 
A determined push for family endowment promises, therefore, to 
give a greater addition to working-class income than that slight ex- 
pansion in the social services which would probably result if family 
endowment were rejected. 

It is to be feared, however, that the enthusiasm for social services 
as an alternative rather than as a supplement to family endowment 
is caused in part by the belief of the leaders of the movement that 
they can expend money for the workers better than the latter can 
for themselves. They, it is true, have not gone so far as a previous 
Joint Committee, which declared in favor of rationing boots and 
uniforms in preference to money grants. While it may be granted 
that the installation of nursery schools, the raising of the school age 
to fifteen, the provision of free medical and dental service to the 
dependents of the insured workers are distinctly to be favored, yet 
it is also highly desirable that the working-class families themselves 
be given larger money incomes to spend. It may well be (although 
it is not certain) that in the beginning they would spend it less effec- 
tively than if the Aunt Plessingtons of the labor movement were to 
do it for them. But in the very exercise of choice, the workers and 
their families would acquire added personality and character. If we 
believe in human nature at all, we must believe that ultimately they 
could, in the large, be trusted to expend the money properly. A 
system of family visitors could indeed offer advice and could correct 
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manifest failures, but the main initiative should rest with the people 
and not with the bureaucrats. 

This lesson has been learned in the United States, where families 
which are cared for by charitable agencies are now given sums of 
money rather than the former rations of blankets, fuel, and baskets 
of food. In the most progressive American prisons, the prisoners 
are even paid money for their work, which (after a deduction for 
their families) they may spend as they wish, instead of being fur- 
nished with a set regimen. If this has been found best for the crimi- 
nals of America, there are few in England, I take it, who will con- 
tend that the true-born Englishwoman is so inferior to the American 
criminals that she cannot be trusted, on the whc!e, to spend the 
money wisely. 

It would indeed be a strange and unfortunate paradox if the 
labor movement, after driving out the truck system of the employ- 
ers, were to replace it with the truck system of the state. In the 
struggle to guarantee a material basis of life to the younger genera- 
tion should we not be alert to preserve individual choice, supervised 
and corrected though it may be, rather than to allow the everyday 
decisions of men and women to be made for them by supposed ex- 
perts? 

May it, therefore, be too much to hope that a consideration of 
these and other points may convince the leaders and members of 
the British labor movement that they have much more to gain than 
to lose from the adoption of family endowment and that the exten- 
sion of the social services is but a very inadequate substitute? 

Paut H. DoucLas 
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POOR RELIEF IN KENTUCKY 


HIS study of the official poor relief given in five counties in 
eastern Kentucky was made because no previous data have 


been published for the state. Four of the counties included 
in the study are in the mountain region and one on the edge of the 
Bluegrass section. 

The Kentucky Statutes state that “it shall be the duty of the 
county court to provide for the support of the paupers of their 
respective counties.”* The county court is composed of the county 
judge, who presides over the court, ex officio, but who votes only 
when a tie vote has taken place, and the magistrates or squires of 
the county, one from each magisterial district, which are usually 
seven or eight in number. These officials are elected by popular vote 
every four years. 

The county court meets at least three or four times a year, and 
more frequently than this in the counties with the larger popula- 
tions. It decides routine matters of the county’s business, such as 
road building and repairing, approval of salary vouchers for county 
officials, bilis against the county for supplies for the jail, etc., and 
during each term apportions time for the consideration of ‘pauper 
claims.” The county court is usually in session from several days 
to a week. About two of these days are informally allocated to the 
hearing of poor claims. 

_ The greater part of the official assistance to the poor is given 
directly to people in their own homes, as practically none of the 
counties in southeastern Kentucky maintains poor asylums or alms- 
houses. This outdoor relief is usually given directly in cash, i.e., in 
orders on the county treasurer; but in some instances instructions 
are given to merchants to supply given amounts in groceries or 
goods, the bills for which are later presented to the county court and 
approved. Besides, the county court pays for medical care, “‘wait- 
ing” on people as in cases requiring midwifery and nursing help, and 
for burial clothes and funeral expenses, the bills for such services 
being presented and approved after the charge has been incurred. 


t Sec. 3033. 
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The specific procedure on poor-relief claim days is generally as 
follows. After routine business is finished the county attorney an- 
nounces that the fiscal court is ready to hear the “poor claims.” One 
by one, the people who have already gathered, or the representatives 
they have sent, are heard by the magistrates, who then vote on the 
amount of relief to be given. The claimant or representative is first 
sworn by the county judge. He is then seated in the regular witness 
chair of the courtroom where he states his ‘“‘case,”’ giving grounds for 
requesting “help,” available resources, and the amount of money 
desired from the county, after which he is questioned by the county 
attorney and sometimes by the judge and other magistrates. Some- 
times the district magistrate has visited the home of the claimant 
previous to the opening of the court and, if so, a statement is made 
by him of the conditions found with respect to food, sickness, or any 
other situation pertaining to the application. There is often much 
heated discussion between the claimant and the officials. These dis- 
cussions generally end with a statement by the magistrate most 
directly concerned as to whether or not the applicant “ought to have 
it.” Following, the amount of relief to be given is voted upon. The 
judge usually names a high figure at first, as $30 or $25. If this is 
not carried, he reduces the amount, in jumps of $5.00-$3.00, until 
a sum is agreed upon. Sometimes even at this point no money is 
allotted. 

If any amount is voted, the county clerk, always present in 
court, issues at once the claim on the county treasurer for payment. 
The claimant is obliged, however, first to pay the county clerk a 25 
cent fee for a claim of $5.00 or less and 30 cents for over that amount. 
Practically all the counties in eastern Kentucky are unable to pay 
their claims promptly. These orders on the county treasurer are for 
the moment, therefore, valueless, although ostensibly the poor 
claimant needs his money at once. Thus there has developed the 
business of “‘claim buying.” The men carrying on this business fre- 
quent the courts and “buy up” the jury, witness, poor relief, and 
other county claims at a 1o per cent discount, for ready cash. The 
recipient of the poor claim takes his order to one of these buyers, 
several of whom are usually standing about the courtroom. A per- 
sonal check of the buyer on the local bank for go per cent of the face 
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value of the claim is issued him at once. Through the deal, the 
claimant receives but $8.70 on a $10 claim, since 30 cents has already 
gone to the county clerk for issuing the claim and $1.00 to the claim 
buyer. The claim buyer in turn takes the voucher to the local bank, 
has it indorsed “‘interest bearing,” and thus receives about a 16 per 
cent return on his money, which usually is returned to him in less 
than six months’ time. 

Most of the claimants apply for aid in person. Some claimants 
send representatives to ask aid for them. Sometimes a father applies 
for aid for a “crippled child,” and often a man asks help for his own 
parents. There are still others who “keep paupers” and come to court 
for the regular amounts allowed them for this service. A few sample 
cases in a day’s hearing in the Leslie County Court, in 1925, are here 
cited. They are reported in the order in which they applied to the 
court, and the data here presented are the information upon which 
the court based its judgment as to the needs in each case. The state- 
ments in parentheses contain information commonly known to the 
community but which was not presented formally to the court. 
They are added here to assist in understanding the court’s decisions: 

Woman, about forty-five years old: from the head of the river, twenty-five 
miles from the county seat; husband in jail in a neighboring county on a liquor 


and a murder charge; one daughter “out on the road” (domestic away from 
home); two children; no home. Allowed $15. 


Single woman, about thirty: lived below the county seat with her father; 
epileptic; granted $10 last term of court. Allowed $15. 


9, 66 


Woman, about fifty-five: asked help for a son who had “worms”; “sort of 
a granny woman” (midwife). Allowed $10. 


Woman, about fifty: took children of a neighbor who was killed four years 
previously and whose mother deserted them. Asked aid by saying, “I been en- 
tangled with them for six years.” First request for help. Allowed $12. 


Man, seventy-six years old: a minister for thirty-one years; asked help for 
“his old lady,” stating “she needs it and I’m not able to work—been sick six 
years—got a nag—a good mare.” (Self-appointed preacher; no charge with any 
income. A recipient of relief at various times for many years.) No relief granted. 


Woman, about sixty: from a branch in the hills near Hyden, the county 
seat; recently broke her arm “all in pieces”; several children of her daughter, 
Sarah Jane, all of whom were illegitimate and whose father lived but a few miles 
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away, for whom she was caring; Sarah Jane unable to work because of the “big 
trembles’; one son “working in Hamilton, Ohio, or in the army’’; one in the 
county “‘all shot to pieces’; one son off at “public works” but sometimes at 
home. No relief granted on the ground the father of the woman’s grandchildren, 
who also had a legitimate family, should be made to care for them. 


Woman, about forty-five; two sons, one aged fourteen, crippled; two 
daughters; no support. No relief granted. 


Man, about seventy: claimed he had nothing to live on nor anyone to help 
him—‘‘just me and the old woman.” (Known as a moonshiner and about thirt 
J y 
years previous had served time in penitentiary for stealing.) Allowed $20. 


School-teacher, about fifty: applied for aid for his wife’s uncle who lived 
with him; dependent practically blind for many years but able bodied (worked 
about home, chopping wood, etc.). Allowed $20. 


Woman, about seventy: applied in person for aid; according to statement 
had been “‘an old granny but now cannot work.” Also applied for aid for neigh- 
bor woman with ten children whose husband was sick with tuberculosis; this 
man had a mule, a cow, and one heifer. No help given. 


Woman, about fifty: asked pay for caring for sick neighbor. No help 
granted. 


Man, aged fifty-five: able bodied, owned sixty-eight acres of land; asked 
money for caring for mother. Allowed $10. 

The foregoing cases were taken in the order in which they ap- 
peared. 

The following cases were selected from the 1927 list of claimants 
on one day: 


Woman, about fifty years old: partially paralyzed on one side of body; 
asked aid for self; married and living with husband. Allowed $10. 


Man, seventy-eight years old; preacher claimant noted in 1925. When ap- 
plying for assistance in 1927, stated that he had given all his land to his seven 
children who had agreed to support him but had failed to do so; claimed both 
he and his wife were sick. Relief denied on the ground that he should not have 
given his land away. 


Man, about fifty-five: applied for aid for crippled son. (A yearly applicant 
for help for this child; usually a little granted. Family, low grade mentally.) 
Allowed $5. 


Woman, about sixty: claimed aid because of daughter “crippled with 
rheumatism,” who had broken leg four months previously, daughter unable to 
work. Allowed $15. 
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Man, well-to-do farmer: asked county to refund him $6.00 paid for patent- 
medicine cure for epileptic neighbor. Allowed $10. 


Woman, about forty (same case as noted in 1925, “Woman, about seventy, 
applied for self and also neighbor woman”): husband, sick with tuberculosis, 
carried mail, had to be placed on horse, stopped working two weeks and two days 
before he died; had seven children, two cows, “one pet pig”; asked $30, with 
which to make crop; given $40 previous year. Allowed $30. 

Woman, about fifty: husband dead five years; family consisted of herself 
and one son, away most of the time; small piece of land. No relief granted be- 
cause of ownership of land. 

Man, about thirty: one leg, otherwise able bodied; only two months’ 
residence in county; had received two poor claims at last residence; wife and 
small children. Allowed $20. 


Man, about fifty: moved into county two years previously bringing with 
him as a member of the family a blind woman, aged about fifty-five, unable to 
work, and a recipient of relief in the county where the man formerly lived; man 
admitted on witness stand that he knew her to have been a pauper in the other 
county but brought her to Leslie County “for services rendered”; stated “she 
had no property except a dulcimore”; had been given $30 in the Leslie Court 
the year before. Granted nothing at this session of court but the following day 
allowed $10. 


Man, about forty-five: able-bodied farmer; asked $20 a month to keep his 
bed-ridden father-in-law. (This man had a fair average income for farmers of his 
region.) Granted $20 a month. 


The preceding is a fair sampling of the type of cases applying to 
the Leslie Court for aid, and the brief summary presented of each 
case contains all the facts upon which the members of the court have 
based their decisions and votes. As a general rule no one with 
property is granted relief although the property may be absolutely 
worthless and the owner may be bedridden with no one to care for 
him. Yet in one case an able-bodied man owning sixty-eight acres 
of land was given help in caring for his own mother. The man in this 
instance, however, had been politically active. During one year, 
1926, one farmer was allowed $141.50 for the care of his bedridden 
father-in-law, who was also his uncle. This farmer owned over a 
hundred acres of land and is considered above the average in the 
county. The sum of money received by him represented about one- 
third of his total cash income that year. In still another case in 1926, 
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$458 was given to one family for the care of an aged invalid man. 
This amount was at least three times the cash income that family 
had ever received previously in any one year. 

The claims allowed in 1925 for medical services contain one for 
$200 to two physicians for an operation on a man and one of $150 
for an operation on a woman. Both these sums were paid to phy- 
sicians outside of the county, and nothing is known of the circum- 
stances of the two cases. 

Claims for medical services rendered to the poor, for burial 
clothes and funeral expenses, etc., are presented by the various 
physicians and merchants involved. Sometimes these services are 
authorized by the county judge, when the county court is not in 
session; at other times the services are rendered previous to author- 
ization. The county judge may issue claims and order services up 
to a given amount when the court is not in session. This gives the 
judge much leeway in this matter. 

The amount of relief given in these five different counties at 
various periods is shown in Table I. There has been practically no 
population change in the short space of time covered, so that the 
figures are comparative within the county. 

This table shows the amount of relief given to individuals directly, 
the pauper-idiot relief paid by the county under the provisions of the 
1924 act, blind relief for those not in institutions, services furnished 
for poor people, both professional and otherwise, funeral expenses, 
and money paid for the care of poor persons either in homes or in 
almshouses. The number of claims is also shown. In many cases a 
whole family is the recipient of the aid; but as the records do not 
state the number in the family, it is counted only as one individual 
“case.” The statement of the physician does not usually give the 
number of different individuals treated, and the number of people 
furnished with burial clothes is not always indicated in the statement 
of the merchant. In the first column of each year, then, the “num- 
ber of individuals” really means the number of different ‘‘cases”’ 
helped. Hence the total number of individuals aided cannot be de- 
termined. 

The four mountain counties studied were: Leslie, Clay, Owsley, 
and Breathitt. The main income of these counties is from agricul- 
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tural products; logs floated down the rivers in rafts; the making of 
barrel staves; limited amounts of garden truck, poultry, and cattle 
shipments. One of these counties, Leslie, has neither railroad nor 
connection by improved roads; one, Clay, has a railroad to its 
county seat; while the third, Owsley, has an improved road from its 
county seat to a main highway system and the railroad. Breathitt 
County has two railroads and a graded road in process of construc- 
tion through the county. Clay and Breathitt counties have small 
bituminous coal developments. 


LESLIE COUNTY 


The poor relief for two complete years, 1922 and 1926, and seven 
months of another year, 1927, were studied in Leslie County. The 
relief for the whole year of 1927 can be estimated very accurately as 
relief in this county is given quite regularly throughout the year. 
In 1922, eighty-eight different applicants for relief were granted 
claims. Thirty of these received aid again in 1926, and twenty-one 
of the same in turn received relief in 1927. In 1926, eighty-eight 
individuals were granted relief in the home, and forty-four of these 
were recipients again in 1927. It is evident that there is a distinct 
group in this county which regularly seeks and secures county aid. 
Inasmuch as it is common for one member of a family to apply one 
year and another member of the same family to tell a similar or 
different story the next year, it is probable that a larger number of 
families are regular recipients than appears from the records. The 
amount of these claims varies from $3.00, the lowest amount usually 
given, to $40. The average is about $10. In the year 1922, three 
individuals received relief three times during the year; twenty-seven 
twice; while fifty-eight received relief but once, making one hundred 
and twenty-one claims granted by the court involving an expendi- 
ture of $1,513.05. Eighty-eight different individuals received 
$1,361.85 in 1926, while in seven months of 1927 seventy-seven 
different people received a total of $1,188.50. This is an average of 
about $15 per year for each claimant receiving outdoor relief. 

Little money was given in the year 1922 for pauper-idiot relief as 
the state law in effect for many years providing for it had been re- 
pealed. The pauper-idiot law was re-enacted in 1924 with the 
change, however, that the county paid $37.50 a year to each pauper 
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idiot, the same being matched by the state. In 1926, seven pauper 
idiots in Leslie County received $203.25 from the county, while in 
the first seven months of 1927 three of these seven had been granted 
$75.75. This number was increased to nine by the end of the year. 

The claims paid to physicians in this county for the care of the 
poor do not always indicate the number of individuals treated. 
These claims are therefore difficult of analysis. Nursing care and 
midwifery help has also been furnished. Aid is also given in the 
shape of burial clothes and funeral expenses. 

The amounts paid for “keeping people” has varied, and it is 
difficult to analyze, as nothing on the record indicates how long the 
individual is kept. “Keeping” is the term used when individuals are 
boarded by another, sometimes in their own homes, sometimes in the 
homes of another. Often it is the immediate relatives who are paid 
to care for one of their own family; sometimes a neighbor is paid to 
care for a sick or helpless person in his own home. This is classed 
as a form of outdoor relief although this care takes the place of the 
poor asylum, not found in many mountain counties. Some of the 
individuals who were “‘kept”’ part of the year received poor aid them- 
selves in their own homes at other times. Ten children were “‘board- 
ed out,” i.e., kept by others than their parents, at county expense, 
in 1923. 

One hundred and twenty-four different claimants in Leslie 
County received $2,758.91 from the county as aid to the poor in 
1922. It is probably conservative to estimate that at least three 
persons received benefit from each claimant’s allowance. In 1922, 
the average amount of relief received by each “‘case” or claimant was 
$22.25; in 1926, in was $27.71; while for seven months of 1927, the 
average was $24.24. Based on the population of the county, the 
average cost was 27 cents per capita in 1922; in 1926 it was 33 cents; 
while in 1927 the yearly cost was 40 cents (this figure secured by pro- 
rating the seven months’ cost to a year). As no figures are available 
for earlier years, it is impossible to tell whether this increase is merely 
a fluctuation or a distinct increase year by year. 


CLAY COUNTY 


The poor-relief statistics for Clay County are presented for the 
year 1926 as the vouchers of the general fund for previous years are 
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not now available. These have been tabulated in the same way as 
those of Leslie County. Seventy-four different individuals received 
$1,528.06, or an average of about $20 each as poor relief in their own 
homes during the year. Nine pauper idiots were granted the county 
relief of $37.50 per year at a total cost to the county of $337.50. 
Eight of these pauper idiots had received idiot relief in 1921 when 
the law providing a grant of $75 a year from the state treasury was 
in effect. Since that time, another individual had been adjudged a 
pauper idiot by the court. The county paid $786 in claims to 
physicians for medical aid for the poor and also $135 for medical 
care for poor cases during a smallpox epidemic. The number aided 
medically is unknown. Eighteen people, three of whom had also 
received outdoor poor relief during the year, were “kept” at a total 
cost of $789, or an average cost to the county of about $45 per 
person. The records do not indicate what part of the year these 
various individuals were kept. 

Clay County spent in 1926 a total of $3,718.66 in outdoor relief 
to the poor, an average of $33.20 per “case” or a cost per capita of 
the population of 19 cents. The population of Clay County was 
19,795 in 1920 and has not materially changed since then. This 
amount is very similar to that granted in Leslie County, although 
the average cost per capita of the population is somewhat lower. 

The county maintains an almshouse where a number of paupers 
are kept. The total cost for the year was $1,720.40. As payment is 
made to the caretaker on the basis of approximately $3.00 per week 
for each inmate, this represents an average population of ten per- 
sons throughout the year. The money is paid directly to the keeper 
of the almshouse on his statement of the number present, the county 
having no further voice or interest in the matter of the institution. 


OWSLEY COUNTY 


A tabulation of the poor relief in this county (population 7,820 in 
1920), for three years, 1922, 1926, and 1927, under two different 
county judges shows the changes in amount and type of relief during 
the two administrations. 

Thirty-two claimants received $612.70 in outdoor relief in 1922. 
The only other large amount of relief given that year was $200 to 
eight feeble-minded individuals who had previously received pauper- 
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idiot relief under the old state law which had just been repealed. 
This is classed here as “‘pauper-idiot relief’? for the reason that the 
relief was given to them because these had previously been pauper 
idiots and this was not considered outdoor relief in any way. 

The total expense in 1922 was $1,116.46 for over fifty-one 
claimants. 

A new county judge took office in 1926—a young lawyer. The 
county was behind in its finances, and many unpaid warrants were 
outstanding. He supervised the county’s expenditures very care- 
fully. In the first year of his administration the ordinary outdoor 
relief was given to but six claimants at a total expense of $67.85. 
The cost of medical care and attention to the poor was reduced over 
a half, and $48 of the $64 expended in 1926 for medical care was paid 
as fees for examining eight feeble-minded individuals for pauper- 
idiot inquests before the circuit court. A new law providing for in- 
creased allowance to the blind under certain conditions called for an 
allowance of $98.75 to four different blind persons, otherwise without 
support. One individual received aid both as a pauper idiot and as 
blind, but was classed under “‘pauper idiot.” None of these had been 
trained in any institution for the blind. The re-enacted pauper-idiot 
act necessitated an expenditure of $356 that year. In 1926, $91 was 
spent for schoolbooks, a new note in relief in this county although 
the county judge is allowed by law $100 a year for such purpose. The 
total relief in 1926 was $697.91 as compared with $1,116 in 1922, four 
years previously. The change in population during this period had 
been negligible. 

The amount of outdoor relief in 1927 remained low, eleven indi- 
viduals being given $98. The pauper-idiot relief was reduced from 
eight recipients in 1926 to five in 1927 with the cost lowered by $170. 
The blind relief, however, increased from $98 to $262. The number 
of blind persons aided really remains the same, as the one classed as a 
pauper idiot in 1926 received aid only as blind in 1927. The monthly 
allowance to the blind was increased this year. The cost in funeral 
expenses increased from $20 in 1926 to $81 in 1927. The total year’s 
expenditures for poor relief in 1927 were $673:87, slightly less than 
in 1926 with a few more individuals aided during the year. 

The cost per “case” in 1922 was $21.89, or a cost of 14 cents per 
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capita of the population. In 1926 the “case” cost was $33.23, or ap- 
proximately 9 cents per capita of the population; while in 1927 the 
cost per case was $24.07, or again about g cents per capita of the 
population. This is the lowest unit cost found in any of the areas 
studied in Kentucky. 

The county judge of this county demonstrated that the total 
amount of poor relief in a county could easily be reduced. It will be 
noticed that in 1927 the greater amount of relief given can be 
charged directly to the operation of state laws regarding the pauper 
idiot and the blind that are practically mandatory. Over $450 of 
the poor relief in 1927 can be charged directly to the operation of 
these two laws. 


BREATHITT COUNTY 


Breathitt County in eastern Kentucky is distinctly agricultural. 
It has the lowest average farm and building value per acre of any of 
the counties studied. The county seat, Jackson, is a division point 
on the railroad and has a high density of coal traffic. It also has some 
coal mining near by. One state road is now in process of construc- 
tion through the county. 

One hundred individuals in the county were given relief in their 
homes in 1927 to the extent of $2,097. Fifteen pauper idiots were 
granted $562.50 by the county, each receiving, of course, an addi- 
tional $37.50 from the state treasury. The largest amount of relief 
granted to blind persons in any of the counties studied was found 
in Breathitt County, $880 being given to twenty-five different cases 
or an average of $35 per case. In this county, as in Owsley County, 
a grant was made for schoolbooks for children unable to buy them 
otherwise. This amounted to $200. The medical aid to the poor 
totaled $168, a comparatively low amount as was the allowance for 
burial expenses, which was $53.10. 

The total number of different individuals aided during the year 
was over one hundred and fifty at a total cost of $3,988.60, or an 
average of $26.59 per case. The population of Breathitt County in 
1920 was 20,614, hence the per capita cost of poor relief was 19 
cents, similar to Clay County. There is no poor asylum in Breathitt 
County; all relief is given directly in the home. 
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MADISON COUNTY 


Madison County is located in the eastern border of the Bluegrass 
region of Kentucky and touches the foothills of the mountains to the 
east. The greater part of the county is very productive agricultur- 
ally, the farm value of land and buildings per acre being $71.83 in 
the year 1925, against a value of $15 per acre in Owsley and Leslie, 
$17 in Clay, and $12 in Breathitt County. There is no industrial 
development outside of the county seat, Richmond, an incorporated 
city of 5,600 population. Richmond has a department of poor of its 
own. The data here presented refer only to the county outside of 
Richmond with a population of 20,660. 

The administration of poor relief in Madison County was placed 
on a systematic basis following the election of a new county judge 
in 1925. This man had previously been a teacher and immediately 
before his election was dean of the State Normal School at Rich- 
mond. Soon after taking office he made a study of the poor-relief 
problem in the county. He found that two thousand dollars had 
been spent in special poor relief from April, 1925, to January, 1926. 
Duplication of relief existed, the county and the city of Richmond 
helping in three different cases. A definite plan of relief administra- 
tion was formulated. The county judge made arrangements with the 
Health and Welfare League of Richmond to handle the city cases, 
and an allowance was made to it for the care of cases coming from 
the country to the city. A record system was established, and 
duplication of relief ceased. Individuals who had been receiving 
relief for over a long period of time were investigated, passed upon 
by the county court in session, and placed upon a regular payment 
roll. These included the aged, the crippled, and the blind. All special 
applicants for relief were immediately investigated by the county 
nurse who reported to the county judge. A definite plan of relief 
was then determined upon. 

In the first two months of 1926, twenty-four different individuals 
were allowed $420 to be ‘“‘kept”’ by others, while six were given direct 
outdoor relief. In March, seven of these twenty-four were placed on 
a regular monthly allowance, ranging from $6.00 to $10, which con- 
tinued throughout the year, while thirteen others were granted 
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amounts for their “keep’’ by others and only two were given special 
outdoor relief. As time went on, some were dropped from the regular 
payments during the summer, but by September of 1926, twenty- 
eight individuals or married couples were receiving such relief regu- 
larly each month. In December, thirty individuals or couples were 
regular recipients of aid as ‘‘kept’’ people. 

Practically all the claimants mentioned above, numbering 
forty-seven for the whole year, were old, in point of years, and unable 
to care for themselves, some were crippled or sick, others simply un- 
able to support themselves for various other reasons. The care of 
these old people on a regular monthly allowance approximates the 
plan intended in the permissive old-age pension law passed by the 
Kentucky legislature in 1926 as Senate Bill No. 2. This law provides 
that the county fiscal court may, after formally accepting its pro- 
visions, grant an old-age pension up to $250 per year to any person 
who has attained the age of seventy or upward, who has been a 
citizen of the United States at least fifteen years and in Kentucky 
ten years, provided he is not a professional beggar and does not earn 
in excess of $400 per year or have any other pension or income which 
brings his income to $400 per year. The law provides that the appli- 
cant shall file his application with the county judge who shall make 
an investigation, fix the amount of pension, if any, and whose 
decision in the matter shall be final. While the provisions of this 
act have not been accepted formally in this county, the greater part 
of the relief given in Madison County has been to aged people and 
is conforming to the intent of this old-age pension law—that is, the 
pensioning of old people on a regular basis. 

Three or four blind persons were boarded with relatives at a less 
cost to the county than if they had been permitted to draw their 
full allowance as blind persons, which they could demand under the 
present law. 

In 1926 one man was given $6.00 outdoor relief each month. 
Eleven others received outdoor relief in their own homes to the 
extent of $327. In the first six months of 1927, the county judge had 
granted only $83 outdoor relief. Soon after that he allowed $25 for 
the care of several typhoid-fever patients, but his total outdoor 
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relief, or special relief as the judge termed it, for the first nine months 
of 1927 had totaled only $121, a distinct decrease from the year 
previous. 

The amount spent in the care of the forty-seven people kept in 
sundry homes was $3,026. Medical care was $55. Adding the direct 
relief to this, the total cost of outdoor relief was $3,408 to fifty-eight 
cases, or an average of $58.75 per case, making a cost of 17 cents per 
capita of the population. 

The almshouse population of Madison County averaged fifteen 
individuals throughout the year. The total number of different indi- 
viduals kept is unknown as no such records existed. The total cost 
of almshouse care, at the rate of $3.50 for adults and $1.50 for chil- 
dren per week, is about $2,500 per year. The exact figure has not 
been obtained. The cost per case of poor relief in Madison County, 
including the poor-asylum costs, was $80.90, or a cost per capita of 
the county population of 29 cents. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


A summary of Table I with added data concerning the aver- 
age farm value of land and buildings per acre in 1925 and the 
number of individuals per thousand of the population paying federal 
income tax is presented in Table II. 

The average valuation of land and buildings per acre in Leslie, 
Clay, and Owsley counties was approximately $15 per acre, while 
that of Breathitt was $12.46. The poor relief in these counties varied 
from g cents in Owsley County, per capita of the population, to 40 
cents in Leslie County. The total cost of relief, including poor-asylum 
care, in Clay County was only 29 cents. Clay was the only county 
in the mountain section with a poor asylum. Madison County, with 
a farm value of five times that of any of the mountain counties, had 
a much higher total cost of relief for each case; but the average cost 
per capita population was only 17 cents for outdoor relief and 29 
cents for all relief. 

In Table III the same data are presented for eight counties in 
Indiana, a neighboring state to Kentucky where statistics of poor 
relief have been kept for over forty years. These counties are all in 
the southern part of the state, a region which is rugged and quite 
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similar topographically, though not to such an extreme degree, to 
the mountain sections of Kentucky. The human stocks in the two 
areas are very similar. Brown County in Indiana is a hilly, unpro- 
ductive county agriculturally with a farm value of land and buildings 
of $22.62 per acre. In this county one-fourth of the farms are on im- 
proved roads, one-fourth on gravel roads, while one-half are on unim- 
proved roads. This county had, in 1925, a population of 7,019 with 
thirty-six ‘‘cases” of poor relief costing a total of $831, or an average 
of $23.09 per case. This is a cost of 12 cents per capita population. 
Twelve individuals in the poor asylum cost $225 each, making a 
total cost of the care of the poor 50 cents per capita. Crawford 
County, along the Ohio River, has a general population of 11,201, a 
farm population of 6,810. The average land and building value per 
acre in 1925 was $23.27. This county had thirty-six cases of outdoor 
relief in 1925 at a case cost of $22.72, or per capita population cost of 
7 cents. The poor-asylum cost of eleven inmates makes a total cost 
of relief of 32 cents per capita. Morgan County, Indiana, has a 
population of 20,010, of which 7,932 live on farms. The farm values 
per acre in this county average $66.73. This county, in 1925, had 
one hundred and eighteen cases of poor relief and forty-six poor- 
asylum inmates at an average cost per capita of the population of 
60 cents. 

There seems to be some relationship between the amount of poor 
relief per capita of the population and the farm value per acre in the 
more agricultural areas in southern Indiana. The higher the farm 
value, the greater the amount of relief given in the county and the 
greater the cost per capita. In Kentucky, this relationship does not 
seem to exist, at least from the data shown by the counties studied. 
The average amount of relief seems to be greater in the more back- 
ward counties with the lower farm values per acre. This may be due 
to the lax administration of the poor-laws rather than to any par- 
ticular influence of economic conditions. In Indiana, there has been 
a check for many years on the amount of relief given through the 
supervision by the Board of State Charities. Kentucky has no law 
providing for the supervision of the amount of relief which may be 
granted by any fiscal court. Whenever the county judge has inter- 
ested himself in the matter, there has been a check on expenditures 
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and better administration of the poor funds. This is true of Owsley 
and Madison counties. The granting of poor relief in the other coun- 
ties was a matter of personal judgment or feeling on the part of the 
magistrates, who usually acted without trained advice, and the aid 
often granted purely in the interests of the political activities of these 
same magistrates. 

Kentucky, then, has a poor-relief problem, at least in the eastern 
section of the state. It probably is the same over the whole state. 
County funds are expended freely for the care of the poor with 
usually little study of the actual needs of the applicant. No follow- 
up is made in most of the counties to see that the public grants are 
of the greatest benefit to the recipient. Money is given with no 
regard to the available resources of the applicant or the community. 
No attention is paid to the mental or social fitness of the recipient 
to use the grant properly. The facts presented here merely indicate 
that there is little system or regularity in the present administration 
of the poor-laws of the state. 

The State Department of Charities and Corrections in Kentucky 
should be authorized by the legislature to study the administration 
of the state laws with regard to the real needs of the poor. Such a 
study would concern itself with the amounts given, the extent the 
recipients are benefited by the grants, and whether or not there is a 
definite pauper class in the state. Data gathered by such a study 
should then be presented to the public in order to form a public 
consciousness of the problem which would result in the formation 
and passage and administration of more effective laws regarding 


the poor. 
ARTHUR H. EsTABROOK 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: AN 
EARLY EXAMPLE OF THE CASE METHOD 


economy and sociology of Victorian professors, we are likely 

to consider the present popularization of these fields as the 
special contribution of our age and to forget that a hundred years 
ago there was a similar movement. Then, too, liberal parsons were 
attacking social problems, popular lectures were being given at 
mechanics institutes, and radical newspapers and propagandist 
pamphlets were taking up the cause of the working-classes. As to- 
day, a flood of textbooks appeared suitable for the new type of stu- 
dent, so that in 1827 the inimitable Maria Edgeworth wrote:" 

It has now become high fashion with blue ladies to talk Political Economy, 
and make a great jabbering on the subject, while others with more sense, like 
Mrs. Marcet, hold their tongues and listen..... Meantime fine ladies re- 
quire that their daughters’ governesses should teach Political Economy. “Do 
you teach Political Economy?” “No, but I can learn it,” “O dear, no; if you 
don’t teach it, you won’t do for me.” 


And MacWicker in his First Lessons in Political Economy for the 
Use of Elementary Schools stated that: 

The first principles of political economy are mere truisms which children 
might well understand, and which they ought to be taught. A hundred years 
ago only savants could fathom them. To-day they are the common places of 
the nursery, and the only real difficulty is their too great simplicity. 


B cree of our recent escape from the academic political 


Two women, Mrs. Marcet and Harriet Martineau, were out- 
standing leaders of the new movement. Jane Marcet attempted to 
simplify the language of political economy by conversations between 
the governess, Mrs. B., and her brilliant pupil, young Caroline. 
Chancing on her Conversations on Political Economy (1817) twenty 
years later, Harriet Martineau was inspired by the possibility of 
teaching the principles of political economy “not by being smothered 
up in a story, but by being exhibited in their natural workings in 
selected passages of social life.’ 


tA. J. C. Hare, ed., Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth (London, 1894), II, 65. 
2H. Martineau, Autobiography (London, 1877), I, 138. 
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Harriet Martineau’s [ilustrations of Political Economy, resulting 
from this suggestion, had an even greater vogue than the Conversa- 
tions. The first tale, “Life in the Wilds,” was run through a second 
edition within ten days of its first publication, and within a few 
years 16,000 copies of her tales were in circulation. Members of 
Parliament, governesses, tradesmen, laborers, and even the young 
Princess Victoria waited eagerly at the beginning of each month for 
the appearance of a new tale. 

These women wrote during the period after the publication of 
Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and before John Stuart 
Mill had upset the complacency with which the Classical School 
was regarded. They, in common with most economists of the day, 
considered the science complete, and confined their efforts to re- 
expressing the abstract ideas already formulated in a simpler, more 
logical manner. Mrs. Marcet wrote particularly for the upper 
classes, while Harriet Martineau felt that all classes of people should 
understand the principles back of their social and economic life. 
She declared: 


If it concerns rulers that their measures should be wise, if it concerns the 
wealthy that their property should be secure, the middling classes that their 
industry should be rewarded, the poor that their hardships should be redressed, 
it concerns all that political economy should be understood. If it concerns all 
that the advantages of a social state should be preserved and improved, it con- 
cerns them likewise that political economy should be understood by all. 


Her method was not unlike the modern case study, except that 
it was fictitious. To illustrate each principle she wrote a tale in which 
the actual operation of the principle was made evident in real life, 
and then, at the end, lest the reader might have missed a point, 
the political economy which had previously been illustrated was 
briefly summarized. In the Preface to her Illustrations, Harriet 
Martineau says: 


“Example is better than precept.” We take this proverb as the motto of 
our design. We declare frankly that our object is to teach Political Economy, 
and that we have chosen this method not only because it is new, not only be- 
cause it is entertaining, but because we think it is the most faithful and the 
most complete. 


« H. Martineau, Jilustrations of Political Economy (London, 1833), I, 13. 
2 Ibid. 
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Unlike Dickens’ novels, which also illustrated social conditions, her 
stories were entirely secondary to her purpose of teaching. 

Harriet Martineau’s passion for justice, which was the keynote 
of her social activities, had contributed much to the unhappiness of 
her childhood. The seemingly sharp contrast between the woman 
of wide social interests of her later life and the difficult child of her 
youth is in reality only the development of character and the appli- 
cation of this passion for justice to a definite aim. 

Harriet Martineau was born in Norwich, England, in 1802. She 
was the granddaughter of a Huguenot surgeon, and the daughter of 
a successful manufacturer of bombazines. She was the sixth child 
in a family of eight. Her childhood was quite miserable, for she 
suffered from a despondent temperament and ill-health. She had 
neither a sense of taste nor of smell (though once she tasted a leg 
of mutton and thought it most delicious), and she lost her sense of 
hearing early in life. Mrs. Martineau was a capable, but by no 
means indulgent mother who treated her children impartially but 
not affectionately. Probably Harriet, being over-sensitive, inter- 
preted the impartiality as injustice. She writes that she is sure a 
little more cheerful tenderness on the part of her mother and the 
rest of the family, by whom she was considered a dull unobserving 
child, would have saved her from the fitful temper and extreme 
terrors to which she was subject. She was afraid of everything— 
most of all of the star-lit sky, which was always coming down to 
stifle and crush her, and not until she was sixteen did she ever know 
a person of whom she was not afraid. Almost her only comfort was 
religion, and frequently and seriously she planned suicide in order 
to get to heaven. She was ashamed of her habit of misery but in 
spite of her strong will, tried in vain for six years (from eight to 
fourteen) to pass a single day without crying. 

In 1814 the closing of Rev. Perry’s school, which Harriet Mar- 
tineau had attended since she was eleven, was in reality the opening 
of the intellectual existence which her life continued to be through 
its whole course. At this time her bad health and increasing deafness 
caused her mother to sanction the breach of family etiquette in al- 
lowing Harriet to keep the newspaper in her chair during dinner and 
to steal away with it as soon as grace was said. The newspaper was 
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the Globe, which, without mentioning political economy, viewed pub- 
lic affairs in its light. It must have contained stirring news at this 
period, which has since been characterized as “England’s struggle 
for existence.” The French Wars and the War of 1812 had increased 
the government expenditures so that between 1791 and 1817 there 
was a deficit in the budget each year. Uncertain trade, inconvertable 
money, and poor bank management were leading to periodic panics. 
Agriculture was in a decline from which it did not recover until 
about 1836. Social conditions were unsettled by the industrial rev- 
olution, the enclosures, and the Poor Law of 1782, which was making 
the path to pauperism so easy that a large proportion of the labor- 
ing classes drifted into it. After the French Wars, England had a 
ministry ill-fitted to meet the problems—one which had no idea but 
that of absolute resistance to all reform. Not until after 1822 did a 
succession of able statesmen help to remedy conditions. 

With such reading as a background, it is not surprising that Har- 
riet Martineau’s attention turned to the subject of political economy 
when her father’s death and the decline of the bombazine manufac- 
tory made it necessary for her to turn to writing as the means of 
gaining her livelihood. However, her first appearance in print was 
in 1821 in the Monthly Repository, a struggling Unitarian publica- 
tion; and she continued with religious essays until 1827, when a 
request for a story turned her attention to what she had read in the 
Globe. She wrote a story called The Rioters, which was so successful 
that some hosiers and lacemakers in Derby and Nottingham asked 
her to write on the subject of wages and she wrote The Turn Out. 

In the autumn of this year she became acquainted with Mrs. 
Marcet’s Conversations. She wrote’: 

I took up the book chiefly to see what Political Economy was; and great 
was my surprise to find that I had been teaching it unawares in my stories 
about Machinery and Wages. It struck me at once that the principles of the 
whole science might be advantageously conveyed in the same way.... . I 
mentioned my notion, I remember, when we were sitting at work, one bright 
afternoon at home. Brother James nodded assent; my mother said, ‘“‘Do it”; 
and we went to tea, unconscious what a great thing we had done since dinner. 

She continued reviewing for the Monthly Repository, being un- 
able to get any other publisher to look at her work, and eked out 


tH. Martineau, Autobiography, I, 138. 
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her living by sewing, until the spring of 1831, when she resolved to 
write the series illustrating political economy. Armed with the first 
stories, she went to London, but every publisher refused to consider 
them, pleading the public excitement about the Reform Bill and 
the cholera. After weeks of searching, she was driven to accept very 
unfavorable terms from Charles Fox, brother of the editor of the 
Repository. 

The first consequence of the success of the [/lustrations was the 
need of moving to London to live. Here for the next two years 
Harriet Martineau lived a busy life, working from seven-thirty 
until two each day and then entertaining her numerous visitors 
until four. After an hour’s walk and a little while in which to dress 
and read the newspaper, she was always called for by somebody’s 
carriage for dinner. After an evening visit or two she tried to get 
home by midnight in order to answer notes and do a little reading 
before going to bed. Her immense popularity is almost unbelievable. 
She was beseiged by statesmen and reformers to write tales illustrat- 
ing their hobbies. Robert Owen was one who tried unsuccessfully 
to have her defend socialism. It is impossible to record all her 
friends and acquaintances during this period, but she numbered 
among them Lord Jeffrey, Rogers, Milman, Sidney Smith, Hallam, 
Macaulay, Malthus, Joanne Ballie, Carlyle, Coleridge, Godwin, and 
James Mill. 

The Jilustrations were followed by a series on taxation, after 
which Harriet Martineau set sail for America. Here she entered into 
the midst of the Abolitionist efforts, which as yet were confined to 
a very small and unpopular group. All through her life, Harriet 
Martineau continued to exert her influence against slavery and for 
a long time planned to make her home in America with her friend 
Maria Weston Chapman, an abolitionist leader. 

After an illness of six years from which she recovered through 
mesmerism, Harriet Martineau built her home at Amblesides and 
again took up her active life. At this time (1846) she indulged in 
what she terms her only political plot—namely, the smoothing over of 
a difficulty between Sir Robert Peel, the prime minister, and Richard 
Cobden, a leader of the Anti-Corn Law League. How much this af- 
fected the repeal of the Corn Law in that year it is impossible to say. 
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In the late forties, her efforts for the working-people in Amble- 
sides were of great importance. She delivered lectures to them on 
various subjects, especially sanitation and history, and organized a 
sort of building loan whereby within about five years thirteen cot- 
tages were built. Her experiments with small farming were so suc- 
cessful that she was besieged for explanations of her method. Thus 
throughout her life she continued both in writing and in deed to 
interpret economic and social problems. Her writings were of every 
type including history, travel, novels, children’s stories, religious 
essays, and works on political economy. She wrote as many as 1,600 
leading articles for the Daily News alone. Her Illustrations of Politi- 
cal Economy, in which she employed her fictitious case-study meth- 
od, were by far the most popular and of the most interest today. 

She quotes a certain article in the Edinburgh Review as having 
the best statement of her intention in writing the I/lustrations. An 
excerpt from the Review follows:* 

Her plan is, in the same process, to at once authenticate and popularize 
the supposed elements of the science [political economy]. By the help of a well- 
contrived fiction, she puts society, as it were, into a sieve and takes out of the 
commingled mass of human affairs, one by one, the particular amount and 
description of persons and circumstances which an actual experiment would re- 
GuIEe, oo From this living representation we perceive that it [political econ- 
omy] is really a positive part of human life. 


In her Autobiography, she, herself, outlines the method employed: 


When I began, I furnished myself with all the standard works on the sub- 
Jeet, ajs ss I had a skeleton plan of the course, comprehending the four divi- 
sions, Production, Distribution, Exchange, and Consumption. ... . Having 
noted my own leading ideas on the topic, I took down my books and read the 
treatment of that particular subject in each of them. ... . The next process 

. was making the Summary of Principles... . . This was the most la- 
borious part and that which I considered most valuable. ... . 

The next process was to embody each leading principle in a character; and 
the mutual operation of these embodied principles supplied the action of the 
story. . . . The third day’s toil was the severest. I reduced my material to 
chapters . . . . on which I noted down not only the action of the characters 
but all the political economy it was their business to convey. .... After that 
the rest was easy . . . . the story went off like a letter. 


t Edinburgh Review, LVII (1832), 6, 7. 
2H. Martineau, Autobiography, I, 193. 
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The twenty-four tales which she wrote have their settings in all 
parts of the world from the steppes of Russia to the sugar planta- 
tions of the tropics. Those which dealt with problems such as 
machine breaking, strikes, Irish poverty, the enclosures, overpopu- 
lation, and the operation of the Poor Laws are, of course, placed in 
the British Isles. Whatever else they may lack, the tales do not lack 
action. Invariably they are melancholy and invariably they lack 
humor to relieve them, but the morals to be drawn from them are 
not melancholy, for Harriet Martineau was optimistic about the 
correction of the evils of which she wrote. The characters for them- 
selves would never live but their lives portray unforgettable political 
economy. The excitement of the plot helps carry one through many 
a page of moralizing which in the later tales, when the subject mat- 
ter is less easily adapted or when pressure or time forced the author 
to present the political economy in a rather undigested form, one 
is tempted to skip. Thomas Carlyle, writing to John Stuart Mill, 
says:* 

She is a surprising young lady; but has got far too soon to a conclusion and a 
maturity: her Tales are no Artist Pictures, and can be anywise but good Two- 
penny Book coloured Prints whereby catachumens, if they like, may learn the 
Alphabet. I hope she will not stop there. She and her Tales are surely a sign 
of this Country and Time. Her works will do great good; the acme of the 
Laissez-faire system, a crisis which the sooner brings a cure. 


Although not altogether favorable, this criticism does signify that 
Harriet Martineau had succeeded in her effort to make the alphabet 
of political economy available for the common people. 

For example, the Poor Law, which by its wage-supplement was 
oppressing the rate-payers and merely swelling the ranks of the 
paupers, was one of the social problems which Harriet Martineau 
considered most serious. Obviously this was not charity, and to an- 
swer that fundamental question of social work, “What is charity?” 
Harriet Martineau wrote her tale ‘Cousin Marshall.” 

This tale deals with the families of two sisters. Bell’s husband 
earned a fair wage, but she contrived to secure large supplements 
under the Poor Law by her “‘clever management.” Mary died after 


t A. Carlyle, ed., Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, John Sterling, and 
Robert Browning (London, 1923), p. 41. 
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all her possessions had been destroyed by fire. Cousin Marshall, who 
represents the independent spirit on the part of the poor, took two 
of Mary’s children, but the other two had to be sent to the work- 
house. Here young Janet became demoralized and was finally forced 
into a pauper marriage. Sally, the younger sister, became blind, 
and Cousin Marshall sent her to an institution where she fared very 
well. After her husband died, Cousin Marshall struggled along on 
what had been saved in a Benefit Association, but Bell, whose hus- 
band disappeared after attempting to secure a settlement in a richer 
parish, finally went to the poorhouse. Here she was quite happy 
and boasted of the prosperity of her son who was transported for 
theft. : 

Dr. Burke is the character in whom all the leading principles 
are involved. He withdrew from all the charitable institutions ex- 
cept those for the physically defective (Sally’s blind asylum) or the 
injured. He believed, with Malthus, that the existing method of 
dealing out charity was merely pauperizing the whole population 
and that there should be a law that no child, of a legal marriage, 
born a year from the date of the law and no illegitimate child born 
two years from the same date should receive parish aid. 

By incorporating in this tale such a radical solution for what 
had been called the “gangrene of the state,’ Harriet Martineau 
risked her reputation and the success of the rest of the series. The 
lady who, at an evening party, called her cruel and brutal and scold- 
ed her for her story “Cousin Marshall’’ was not alone in her senti- 
ments. Harriet Martineau shared with Malthus the accusation of 
cruelty. 

Since the public was unwilling to accredit a woman with this 
work, it was a popular belief at the time that Harriet Martineau had 
sought Lord Brougham’s patronage and that he had written part of 
her tales. At his request she did write four Poor Law tales for which 
all the evidence as it was delivered to the Commission of Inquiry 
was sent to her for her to furnish conclusions and suggestions. When 
the new Poor Law Bill was sent to her before it was presented, she 
found that the government scheme and her own were identical, point 
by point. 

Harriet Martineau says herself that she could not invent, but 
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she could illustrate and popularize. Her method of using ‘‘selected 
passages of social life” was the secret of her success. In an age when 
most women were merely decorative she assumed the responsibility 
of pointing out the evils of the civilization of her day, that the world 
might have the knowledge to correct them. Her energies were so 
successfully exercised that Monsieur Guizot, Minister of Public In- 
struction in France, spoke of her as the only woman on record hav- 
ing substantially affected legislation otherwise than through some 


clever man. 
HELEN A. BONSER 
Mount Hotyoke COLLEGE 








THE WEBBS ON THE ENGLISH POOR LAW 


tory as well as writing it. They have been the most dis- 

tinguished poor law critics and students of this or of any 
other time—not excepting the traditionary figures of Senior or Chad- 
wick. For the last twenty years, ever since Mrs. Webb’s member- 
ship in the historic Royal Commission of 1905-9 on the Poor Laws 
and the Relief of Distress led to the publication of the famous M7i- 
nority Report, they have been the great pioneers in making the aboli- 
tion of the English poor law seem a practicable national policy. 
Not long after the publication of the Minority Report they attempted 
to secure the adoption of the report through the formation of the 
National Society for the Break-up of the Poor Law, later known as 
the Society for the Prevention of Destitution. And during the war 
Mrs. Webb served as one of the members of Sir Donald Maclean’s 
Local Government Committee, which again recommended the aboli- 
tion of the Boards of Poor Law Guardians." 

In the great work now published, the whole story of poor law 
policy and practice is told with the consummate skill of the authors. 
The vast panorama of the poor is presented with a wealth of his- 
torical detail and subjected to brilliant analysis and interpretation 
in the light of present conditions and present policies. The Old 
Poor Law,? published in 1927, brought the narrative down to the 
Royal Commission of 1832-34. The two final volumes, which begin 
at that point and complete the story by bringing it to 1929, reached 
America last month. Fortunately, it was not too late for Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb to add—joyously—to the last volume an epilogue deal- 
ing with Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s local government bill, which 


M* AND MRS. SIDNEY WEBB have been making his- 


* The Transfer of Functions of Poor Law Authorities in England and Wales. Re- 
port of the Local Government Subcommittee, Ministry of Reconstruction (Cd. 8917). 

2 English Poor Law History: Part I, The Old Poor Law. (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1927; pp. 447). 

3 English Poor Law History: Part Il, The Last Hundred Years. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Vols. I and II, pp. 1080). 
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became a law on the 27th of last March and which provided finally 
for the abolition of the Boards of Guardians. 

Looking back over a period of six hundred years at the innumer- 
able English statutes relating to the poor, Mr. and Mrs. Webb find 
these laws and their administration symbolic of certain social and 
political relations. They find a chronicle of ‘‘the continuously shift- 
ing and perpetually developing legal relations between the rich and 
the poor, between the ‘Haves’ and the ‘Have-nots’ embodied in a 
multitude of statutes and administrative devices.” 

The Webbs call attention to the very interesting fact that the 
old legal textbooks, even down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
dealt, not with “the poor law,” but with “‘the laws relating to the 
poor.” The early laws relating to the poor were penal statutes, re- 
lating to vagrancy, settlement, and removal. The old poor law they 
see as “the relief of destitution within a frame work of repression.” 
And they point out that the early statutes of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, ‘“‘poor laws” perhaps in their regulation of alms- 
giving and begging, “‘dealt not with the obligation of the rich to the 
poor but with the behavior of the poor to the rich.” 

When The Parish and the County, their first volume of the his- 
tory of local government,’ was published in 1906, they explained that 
their interest had centered in the local government of their own gen- 
eration. But they found the relief of destitution, the prevention of 

* Four volumes were successively devoted to the structure of English local govern- 
ment: I, The Parish and the County (Longmans, Green & Co., 1906; pp. 664); II and 
III, The Manor and ihe Borough (1908; pp. 858); IV, Statutory Authorities for Special 
Purposes (1922; pp. 521). 

These four volumes have now been followed by five others dealing with the func- 
tions of English local government: V, The Story of the King’s Highway (1913; pp. 279); 
VI, English Prisons under Local Government (1922; pp. 261), and the three volumes al- 
ready listed: VII, English Poor Law History, Part I, The Old Poor Law (1927; pp. 447), 
and VIII and IX, English Poor Law History, Part II, The Last Hundred Years (1929; 
Pp. 1080). 

The recent poor law volumes also belong in a series which in addition to the great 
historical volumes referred to above, also includes the Minority Report of the Poor Law 
Commission, Vol. 1, The Break-up of the Poor Law, Vol. II, The Public Organization of the 
Labour Market (Longmans, Green & Co., 1900) and some excellent short treatises: 
English Poor Law Policy (1910), The Prevention of Destitution (1911), The State and the 
Doctor (1910), and Mrs. Webb’s recent Barnett House Paper No. 11, The English Poor 
Law—Will It Endure? (Oxford University Press, 1928). 
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crime, and the suppression of nuisances were like the maintenance 
of highways, the provision of markets, and the regulation of trade, 
“so firmly rooted in the past and the past so complicated and ob- 
scure,” that to satisfy the inquiring mind a study of the earlier peri- 
ods became necessary. They found that the parish could “not be 
understood without the county, nor the municipal corporation with- 
out the manor, nor the ‘statutory authorities for special purposes’ 
without all the rest.” 

For almost three decades their history of the poor law has been in 
preparation. They have studied documents of all kinds, the manu- 
script minutes of parish vestries, the primitive accounts of parish 
officers, “order books”’ and sessions papers of the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions in the different counties, proceedings of the Incorporated 
Guardians of the Poor—a search through the local archives of the 
most remote corners of the kingdom. But the chief interest in the 
new work will center not on the historical sections, scholarly and 
admirable as these are, but on the changes of the last twenty-five 
years; and American readers and students, in particular, are eager 
to know what the Webbs have been thinking about the post-war 
developments. 


MRS. WEBB AND THE COMMISSION OF I909 


Their account of the Royal Commission of 1905-9, in which Mrs. 
Webb played so important a part, is of course a contribution of his- 
torical importance, and it is interesting that they now regard the 
Commission ‘“‘as an episode in English Poor Law History, which 
brought into the limelight of an unprecedented publicity a radical 
change in thought with regard to the poverty of the poor.” 

The Royal Commission of 1832-34 accepted the theory that 
“the evil to be cured was pauperism; and that pauperism was nothing 
more than an artificially created disease of society, which could be 
swept away by simply abolishing the Poor Law and the Poor Rate, 
whenever this became politically possible.”” But the new commis- 
sion of 1905-9 in contrast with its predecessor “though preponderat- 
ingly revering the ‘Principles of 1834,’ started with no common doc- 
trine with regard to the origin and treatment of pauperism, and had 
therefore, at the outset, no common view of the right direction of 
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reform. It was accordingly all the more significant that the Com- 
mission ended, Majority and Minority alike, in the definite rejection 
of the notion that the main ‘disease of society’ to be cured was 
pauperism—that is to say, the maintenance of the destitute out of 
public funds. What the Commission discovered was that the ‘dis- 
ease’ with which society had to grapple was destitution, of which 
‘pauperism’ was but one among many symptoms, such as mendican- 
cy and vagrancy; the physical ailments arising from undernourish- 
ment, darkness and dirt; the irregularities of life and degeneration 
of character that accompany casual labour and protracted Unem- 
ployment; and all the evils of ‘sweating.’ The mere relief of desti- 
tution, without adequate preventive treatment before and after its 
occurrence, may, indeed, actually intensify the social disease; as 

. in the ‘rate of wages,’ in the daily doles of food and lodging to 
vagrants, and in the long-continued unconditional Outdoor Relief 
to unemployed healthy able-bodied men.” 

The discovery made by Charles Booth is emphasized as funda- 
mentally important. For he had found that “although the Poor 
Law statistics might register only two or three per cent of the popu- 
lation as applicants for Poor Relief in any one year, as many as 
thirty per cent of the whole population were always living under 
conditions that involved the majority of this considerable section 
passing, at one period of their lives, at least temporarily into the pau- 
per class. It was plain that the ‘disease’ which was annually creat- 
ing so large a mass of new pauperism could not be cured merely by 
the abolition of the Poor Law and the cessation of the Poor Rate.” 

Destitution is to the Webbs not “merely a physical state. It is 
indeed a special feature of destitution in modern urban communities 
that it entails, not only a lack of food, clothing and shelter, but also 
a condition of mental degradation.” They point out, for example, 
that “destitution in the desert may be consistent with a high level 
of spiritual refinement.” On the other hand, the destitution that is 
found today in a densely crowded modern city involves, they think, 
“not only oncoming disease and premature death from continued 
privation, but also, in the great majority of cases, the degradation of 
the soul.” 

To support their statement that “destitution is a disease of so- 
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ciety itself” they picture the people in the great “cities of the poor 

. massed in mean streets, working in the sweating dens, or 
picking up a precarious livelihood by casual jobs; living by day and 
by night in overcrowded one-room tenements, through months of 
chronic under-employment, infants and children, boys and girls, 
men and women together find themselves subjected . . . . toasort 
of moral malaria which undermines the spiritual vitality, the morals 
and manners, of those subjected to its direful influence.” 

Among the differences in the world of 1905-9 from that of 1832- 
34 was the fact that the ‘‘able-bodied pauper” had come to be known 
both officially and popularly as the “unemployed workman.” But 
especially do the Webbs emphasize the change from the old “‘frame- 
work of repression,” to the new “framework of prevention,” which 
is traced from philanthropists and social reformers like Robert Owen 
and Lord Shaftesbury to the legal minimum wage and the workmen’s 
compensation legislation of the present day. 

In 1905-9 the slow disintegration of the poor law had become 
obvious. Already a varied range of public social services outside of 
the poor law could be seen, and the quick vision of the Webbs soon 
pictured the “break-up of the poor law” and the substitution of 
other public services. 

It is not merely the history of local government but the philos- 
ophy of the history of local government that the Webbs write, and 
they chronicle in these last thousand pages of their great series: of 
social studies “the breach with the traditions of the past.” The 
poor law situation in 1926-27 they think was in some respects even 
worse than it had been in 1834; but it could no longer be dealt with 
by such sweeping peremptory measures as those of 1835, for ‘“‘the 
rising tide of political democracy” had greatly changed the relation 
between the Haves and the Have-nots. “The democratically elected 
Boards of Guardians had acquired, in their ninety years of life, con- 
siderable powers of passive resistance, which could not, in face of a 
greatly enlarged and an easily excitable electorate, be overridden 
without political danger.” 

“The cleavage in spirit”’ which distinguished their Minority Re- 
port from the Report of the Majority of the Commissioners is empha- 
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sized, and extracts from Mrs. Webb’s diary kept during those years 
of the interminable sessions are confided to the reader. There is 
much to learn in these pages about the membership and organiza- 
tion of a great Commission, and the contribution of the Webbs to 
the investigations that were carried out established the Commis- 
sion’s fame as a “Grand Inquest.” 

Those who are interested in research problems will accept the 
comment of the Webbs that “‘one of the drawbacks of research en- 
tered on by temporary and ad hoc commissions on topical questions 
is that those aspects of the subjects under investigation which are 
not observable at that particular time are almost inevitably ignored, 
alike in diagnosis and in proposed remedies. What is needed for good 
administration is continuous observation, verification, and record, 
over long periods of time and in different places, so that no phase of 
organisation or the absence of organisation should be omitted from 
consideration.”” The Webbs note, for example, that the Report of 
1905-9 ‘“‘stands in dramatic contrast with that of 1832-34 in respect 
of its consideration of the sick poor.” 

The commissioners of 1905-9 early took note of the fact that 
approximately one-third of all the paupers of England “were at all 
times simultaneously under medical treatment.” The chief in- 
spector for the Local Government Board had warned the Commis- 
sion that medical relief was “the first step to pauperism” and had 
recommended sternly deterrent measures in the granting of outdoor 
relief. The commissioners fortunately saw the wisdom of the op- 
posite view, and the Webbs quote approvingly the testimony of Sir 
Arthur Newsholme who, to the astonishment of many of the com- 
missioners, insisted that the giving of medical aid to the poor pa- 
tient “has undoubtedly increased the patient’s duties and responsi- 
bilities. Take bronchitis, for instance; a person who has a dusty oc- 
cupation must take certain precautions; he must wear a respirator 
or adopt certain means of getting rid of the dust. That is a great 
nuisance, and the workpeople do not like it, and they would almost 
rather have the bronchitis. Under a system of preventive medicine, 
pressure will be brought to bear upon them to use the respirators 
or other means that were needed.” 
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“THE FLOOD” AND “THE GOLDEN SHOWERS” (1921-29) 

The Webbs think that the most important event in English poor 
law history since 1834 is “the flood of Outdoor Pauperism” arising 
out of the continuous unemployment of the years 1920-29, which 
“set at naught all accepted Poor Law wisdom, and submerged princi- 
ples, Orders, and Circulars alike.”” The unemployment “flood,” ac- 
cording to their estimate, reached the industrial section of London 
in the fall of 1920, and the “flood gates” of pauperism were swung 
wide open not to be closed again for at least a decade. By 1921 the 
number of persons receiving public relief was greater than the num- 
ber recorded at any previous time since 1849. Moreover, it was 
“the able-bodied”—the men who had never before sought the help 
of poor relief—who had since the war become paupers and not heroes. 
The new pauper flood was not uniformly distributed but concentrat- 
ed in something like one-third of the poor law administrative areas. 
In their recent survey, everywhere they found “‘a colossal increase” 
in poor law expenditures in comparison with pre-war statistics, and 
this increase almost wholly in outdoor relief. And as the flood 
poured in, the old poor law defenses against the able-bodied—labor 
tests, workhouse tests (“‘offer of the house’’), or the exacting of some 
required labor from the able-bodied recipients of relief—were all 
abandoned. 

A dramatic reversal of policy took place among the various 
Boards of Guardians of the Poor by which the old policy of ignoring 
unemployment as the cause of able-bodied destitution (and ignoring 
able-bodied destitution itself) was reversed, and the granting of un- 
conditional outdoor relief to the able-bodied on a vast scale became 
the new policy. 

It is interesting that the Webbs think that the effect of the liberal 
war separation and treatment allowances and pensions accustomed 
the people to something much like outdoor relief—the “‘prodigious 
and long-continued distribution of public money, week by week, in 
millions of poor homes—necessary as it doubtless was to the object 
that the nation had at heart—accustomed the people to what (if it 
had been issued by the Poor Law authorities) would have been called 
outdoor relief.” And it is suggested with regard to its effect upon the 
popular imagination that “such a shower of domiciliary allowances, 
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even when given in a great national emergency by the War Office, 
Admiralty and Air Force, or by the Ministry of Pensions, without 
any connection with the Poor Law, could not be wholly free from 
the injurious consequences too often resulting from Outdoor Relief. 
Nor did the payments end with the fighting. Apart from the con- 
tinuance of the pensions to the wounded, and to the parents, widows 
and children of the killed, the demobilisation during 1919 was ac- 
companied by a large distribution of money gratuities to both officers 
and men.” 

The “out-of-work pay” which was provided during twelve 
months from demobilization for the ex-soldiers and ex-war workers 
was a “new form of outdoor relief which was by no means free from 
objectionable features’; and attention is called to the “atmosphere 
of indulgence and generosity toward those who seemed to be pe- 
culiarly suffering in the industrial dislocation that necessarily fol- 
lowed the sudden cessation of the war industries.” 

The golden showers fell continuously and in abundance. Through 
the Ministry of Pensions about one million persons were being main- 
tained (often for life), old age pensions under the new law became 
payable at sixty-five, and new pensions were extended to widows 
and orphans. At the present time “nearly every working class family 
in Great Britain has, without being fully conscious of the fact, a 
continuous ledger account with the National Government—in fact, 
usually three such ledger accounts, for Unemployment, Health, and 
Old Age Insurance respectively, and, in hundreds of thousands of 
cases, also a fourth at the Ministry of Pensions—from which he or 
she is legally entitled, whenever the specific cause for claim arises, 
to demand a weekly income. The total payments into the house- 
holds of the wage-earners, under these gigantic schemes, to all in- 
tents and purposes from ‘the Government’ or ‘the State’ amount 
this year (1928) to over two million pounds per week. There can 
hardly be any family of the wage-earning class that does not, within 
each year, draw, as of right, in respect of the sickness, Unemploy- 
ment, Old Age, widowhood, orphanage, or pensionable disability of 
one or other of its members, for a longer or shorter period, ... . 
an unconditional pecuniary subvention towards its housekeeping.”’ 

Although they believe that a false popular analogy between poor 
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law relief and “the various payments, especially unemployment 
benefit, which are made on a pension basis”’ has been a very real dif- 
ficulty, they carefully point out the important distinction between 
pensions and poor relief, and they add that “‘the superiority, in the 
effect upon mind and conduct, of the State Pension over the Poor 
Relief becomes undeniable.” 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND THE GUARDIANS 


The limitations of space make it impossible to review the author- 
itative account given by the Webbs of the various statutory changes, 
the Local Authorities (Financial Provisions) Act, of 1922, the vari- 
ous Local Authorities (Emergency Provisions) Acts, of 1923, 1926, 
and 1928, the Board of Guardians (Default) Act, of 1926, the Audit 
(Local Authorities) Act, of 1927, and the Poor Law Act, of 1927. 

More important is their account of the policy of the various 
ministers of health—for the new ministry was afflicted with a suc- 
cession of eight ministers in five years. And the question inevitably 
arises, ‘“How do the Webbs explain the inability or unwillingness of 
the central poor law authority (the Ministry of Health) to take 
decisive action with regard to the questionable policies maintained 
by so many of the Boards of Guardians?” Their explanation—the 
candid judgment of those who are at once skilful historians, shrewd 
political experts, and the ablest of social investigators—is full of 
interest. 

“We believe,”’ is their well-considered opinion, that “the Minis- 
ters were uncomfortably conscious of their failure to fulfil the ex- 
pectations that had been aroused, and even the promises that had 
been made, of social reconstruction after the War, on a higher plane 
of civilized life for the mass of the working people. Their equanimity 
had, we gather, been shaken by the Russian Revolution, and it had 
been quite seriously disturbed, both in the course of the demobilisa- 
tion and afterwards, by untoward incidents among the troops, care- 
fully concealed from the public, which . . . . seemed to indicate a 
possibility that the battalions might prove unreliable in the repres- 
sion of industrial disorder.”’ 

The bankruptcy of West Ham and the supersession for the first 
time in English poor law history of the elected guardians by the 
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immediate representatives of the minister of health is reviewed not 
in a partisan spirit, but with the scholars’ judgment; with regard 
to the West Ham episode they say, “It is impossible to deny with 
regard to this bankrupt Union, either the need for financial reform, 
or the relative success with which it has been carried out. But 
whether the drastic reduction of Poor Relief has been effected with- 
out the infliction of hardship, or without an increase in the sickness 
and death rates, is not beyond dispute. The problem created by 
throwing the burden of localized Unemployment upon so unfortu- 
nately constituted a Union, without any aid from the richer parts 
of the city of which, industrially, it forms part, remains unsolved.” 
The cases of the other superseded guardians in Chester-le-Street 
and Bedwellty are also discussed, and the Webbs, after carefully 
reviewing the reports from these unions, come to the conclusion that 
“the drastic action taken with regard to the three Unions of West 
Ham, Chester-le-Street and Bedwellty was dramatically successful 
in reducing the numbers in receipt of Unemployment Relief.” 

In discussing the lack of success or the “impotence of the poor 
law authority in dealing with able-bodied destitution,” it is point- 
ed out that if there is any ground for censure it should fall “upon 
those who left the hundreds of local and ad hoc elected bodies with 
strictly limited powers to relieve destitution, and to do nothing else, 
to meet as best they could this great national emergency; upon the 
Government which ignored the warnings and the counsels of its 
chosen advisers, and failed either to prevent or to provide, for an 
eventual Flood of Unemployment was foreseen.” 

In extenuation of the shortcomings of the ministry, it is point- 
ed out that ‘‘the electoral pressure in favor of openhanded generosity 
is real, and not confined to any one political party. .... Even 
where the elected members are, for the most part, not themselves 
wage-earners, but shopkeepers, salaried officials and men and women 
of independent means, the inability to withstand the pressure of the 
local electorate, when distress is rife, has been almost equally mani- 
fest in a lax distribution of Outdoor Relief, as on those few Boards 
in which the ‘Labour Guardians’ have predominated. It is, indeed, 
not only the recipients of Outdoor Relief, or the potential recipients, 
whose pecuniary self-interest is apt to influence the decision. The 
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shopkeepers who supply the poor with food, the licensed victuallers 
and beerhouse-keepers from whom they purchase alcoholic bever- 
ages, the proprietors of the ‘picture palaces’ with whom the work- 
men’s families spend their pennies, even the owners of the cottages 
to whom they pay rent, have a very tangible interest in all the wage- 
earners and their wives and children having, not only bread, but 
also the customary amount of free spending money. Thus the popu- 
lar pressure in favour of Outdoor Relief to those in real need comes, 
not from the wage-earners alone, but, in working-class districts, from 
very nearly the whole electorate.” 

Moreover, poor relief had the advantage of requiring no parlia- 
mentary vote, of costing nothing to the national exchequer, and of 
being a cheap substitute politically for ‘‘any effective measures for 
dealing with the unemployed on a national scale.” 


POPLARISM OR PROLETARIANISM 

Very interesting is their retelling of the famous story of Poplar 
and its rebellious Board of Guardians. Poplar is pictured as one of 
the great “‘cities of the poor’’ left by the “cities of the rich” to struggle 
with its heavy burden of unemployment during “the great flood.” 

The Webbs apparently censure the long-continued grants of un- 
conditional outdoor relief to the able-bodied no less severely than the 
Conservative Ministry of Health or the orthodox charity organi- 
zationists. But they condemn the term ‘“Poplarism” and suggest 
that the “refusal to recognize the danger of voluntary and inten- 
tional pauperism that was nick-named ‘Poplarism’ ” should have 
been called “Proletarianism”; for they think the Poplar guardians 
have been “‘by no means the only or even the worst offenders.” 
The part played by Poplarism or Proletarianism with respect to 
unduly lavish outdoor relief has, the Webbs think, been exaggerated; 
and in any event they do not think it is true that the practice of in- 
discriminate and unconditional outdoor relief at high rates can be 
said to be “peculiar to Unions in which Labour Guardians have been 
in a majority.” 

The figures that record the spread of what Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
call “the prevalent wave of Proletarianism” (vigorously discard- 
ing “Poplarism’”) might of course be attributed not to malad- 
ministration but to the increase in unemployment and the resulting 
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distress. But the scientist’s scalpel finds no such explanatory cause. 
On the contrary, “the facts point in the opposite direction.” Be- 
tween 1922 and 1928, while the number of able-bodied recipients 
of outdoor relief was going up, the percentage of unemployed in the 
metropolis was going down. 

Without hesitation they pass judgment on the Boards of Guard- 
ians whom they originally sentenced two decades ago in the famous 
Minority Report of 1909, and whom they have again convicted of 
intellectual bankruptcy. They vigorously condemn the continuity 
of the relief given to the able-bodied. They found, for example, 
large numbers of cases in which “men in full vigour’ had been 
continuously on outdoor relief for three, four, or even six years— 
“some of them marrying on this dole, and getting it increased on the 
birth of successive children—and not being deprived of it, in certain 
instances, even when they have been convicted for drunkenness and 
other offences. In the riverside Unions, in particular, the subven- 
tion of Casual Labour has been carried to an outrageous extent. 
It has been common, for instance, simply to deduct from the total 
weekly relief for complete Unemployment exactly whatever sums 
the applicant confesses to have earned by one or two days’ employ- 
ment..... This is not only a plain subsidy to the employer of 
Casual Labour, by maintaining his workers whilst they are ‘waiting’ 
for his next job; but also a direct encouragement to the labourer 
not to trouble to secure a job, as he receives as much if he does 
nothing all the week as if he bestirs himself to get the chance of hard 
manual toil, under conditions of exposure and risk, in unloading 
ships.” 

In one poor law union, with extensive fields, they found the 
guardians permanently employing men at good wages to work in 
the grounds and spending large sums, running into hundreds of 
pounds annually, for the cleaning of windows instead of “imposing 
these tasks on applicants for Outdoor Relief whom it had reason to 
suspect of extreme ‘work-shyness.’’’ The Webbs see clearly the 
necessity of adopting a method of relief which will save the unem- 
ployed “from the deterioration of idleness—a deterioration which, 
the longer it lasts, renders them ever less likely again to become 
self-supporting citizens.” 
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“TESS ELIGIBILITY’ AGAIN 


The investigator’s scalpel is applied by the Webbs to the old 
“principle of less eligibility” in relation to the question of relief 
scales. And the account of the Ministry of Health in its efforts 
to avoid discarding the once revered “principle” and to avoid at 
the same time discarding the modern theories of the obligation of the 
state to the unemployed and destitute makes good reading. 

Before the war the Local Government Board as the Central 
Poor Law Authority had declared that outdoor relief must be ade- 
quate (1910) and that those relieved must be “sufficiently fed, 
clothed and lodged.” After the war and “the flood,” the new Minis- 
try of Health declared “that the relief ‘should of necessity be cal- 
culated on a lower scale than the earnings of the independent work- 
man who is maintaining himself by his labour’ (not, be it observed, 
the ‘lowest-paid independent labourer,’ who used to set the stand- 
ard). This left the permissible amount very much in doubt; for 
how could anyone say what were the earnings of ‘the independent 
workman,’ of occupation unspecified?” 

And the famous Webb scalpel exhibits the poor law guardians 
on the horns of the dilemma. ‘On the one hand they were told by 
the Ministry of Health, and required by public opinion, to make 
their Outdoor Relief ‘adequate’ for the healthy maintenance of the 
family, however numerous it was; and on the other hand, they were 
enjoined, with equal emphasis, never to make the relief as much as 
the wages currently earned by non-pauper labourers. What were 


. they to do when the case before them was that of a man without 


resources, who had dependent on him a wife and six or even eight 
young children? By any standard whatsoever, such a family could 
not be maintained on a sum no greater than the current wage of the 
independent unskilled labourer of the district, let alone on any sum 
markedly less than that wage. The only answer by the Ministry of 
Health to that question appears to have been that the whole family, 
man and wife and children, should be taken into the Workhouse— 
a proposal that public opinion of the present century refuses to 
sanction.” 

What the American social worker would call modern social case 
work is perhaps illustrated by the cases dealt with by the Poor Law 
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Guardians of the Royal Borough of Kensington in London’s West 
End or, better still, by the work of the Board of Lambeth in the 
borough of South London, and by the well-to-do Hampstead Board. 
It is noteworthy that the success in the last case is attributed by the 
Webbs to “‘(1) the exceptional character of the district, the least 
poor of all the London Unions; and (2) a sufficient supply of zealous 
and well-trained philanthropists to put each case ‘under the micro- 
scope,’ and give it individual treatment and continuous attention.” 

The principle of less eligibility has been difficult of application 
for a period of nearly one hundred years. Obviously the situation 
was more difficult in the post-war period. The Labour group and 
particularly the Labour guardians were sure to take the position 
that outdoor relief given on the ground of unemployment ought 
to be adequate enough “‘to prevent the man from accepting it mere- 
ly as a ‘Rate in Aid’ of surreptitious earnings from odd jobs, and 
even sufficient to deter him from seeking employment in sweated 
industries at a wage below the Trade Board Determinations. On 
the other hand, where the earnings from Casual Labour or in the 
‘sweated’ trades were manifestly insufficient for the maintenance of 
a large family, it seems pedantic not to ‘apply the Scale,’ and make 
up the weekly income to the requisite sum, rather than insist on the 
worker and his whole family entering the Workhouse. And the same 
sort of class bias, adopting the common conception of widening the 
area of employment, has often deterred Labour Guardians from 
‘setting the poor to work’ in return for their Outdoor Relief; and 
even from using the few able-bodied residents in the Workhouse to 
clean the windows or cultivate the garden, in order that these tasks 
might serve to keep in employment men at current rates of wages. 
An even more equivocal result was the spread of a feeling that this 
generous dispensation of Outdoor Relief afforded a ready means of 
redistributing the National Income in such a way as to remedy, in 
some slight degree, the existing mal-distribution of wealth between 
the rich and the poor.” 

Fortunately the Webbs do not shrink from thinking through a 
difficult problem nor do they hesitate to state their conclusions. 
Therefore they find it necessary to condemn the loose thinking of 
the Labour guardians and to say that while any or all of the pur- 
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poses mentioned above may be socially desirable, it is, in their judg- 
ment “disastrous to seek to carry them into effect by the grant of 
unconditional Outdoor Relief to able-bodied workmen.” 


THE POST-WAR SCALES OF POOR RELIEF 


The American social worker and especially the Chicago social 
worker, who has been greatly interested in the question of “‘budget- 
ing” relief, will find the critical review of the adoption and use of 
“scales of relief’ by the poor law guardians an absorbing narrative. 

The Webbs consider the relief scale ‘a device that seemed to 
carry with it implied sanction of outdoor relief on account of un- 
employment,” and they find the modern scales uncomfortably rem- 
iniscent of the old Speenhamland scales of the eighteenth century. 
As a matter of fact, scales of relief are dangerous only when given on 
a flat rate instead of on a case work basis. And the scale according 
to the mechanical methods of relief-giving used by most of the 
Boards of Guardians, was practically a flat rate grant according to 
a new and relatively high standard of ‘‘adequacy of relief.”” The 
Webbs point out that when the minister of health as the central poor 
law authority reluctantly recognized, and presently more or less 
explicitly sanctioned, the use of these scales, they were actually 
“regarded, not as Scales of Relief but as Tables of Resources. The 
legitimate use of the Scale, it was contended, was as a table of family 
income, showing the amount which, at. current prices, was to be 
deemed necessary for the ‘adequate’ maintenance of all the members 
of the household. All the sources of income having been ascertained, 
their total could, by the grant of relief, be made up to the sum fixed 
by the Scale. This involved, it will be seen, not only the complete 
and accurate ascertainment of all the receipts of all the members of 
the family—no light task—and also (as is usually forgotten) some 
provision for the variation from week to week of one or other of 
such receipts, for which such an application of the Scale left no 
margin, but, in addition, the settlement of many difficult questions 
as to how much should be included in the assumed income out of 
such items as sons’ or daughters’ earnings; contributions from rela- 
tions, liable and not liable under the law; Friendly Society and 
Health Insurance allowances; Old Age Pensions; War Pensions to the 
man himself or (in case the widow re-marries) the like allowances 
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made specifically for a deceased soldier’s orphan children main- 
tained at home; compensation for industrial accidents; payments 
by lodgers who are relatives, and lodgers who are not, and so forth.” 

Another point of great importance is whether, in using the scale, 
wages were supplemented. There seems to be no doubt that this 
was done. The relief scales were in many of the poor law unions, 
“deliberately calculated to provide ‘adequate’ maintenance accord- 
ing to the size of each family.” It was, of course, the line of least 
resistance when a man’s earnings fell below the scale to supplement 
them quietly, and there has undoubtedly been a good deal of sup- 
plementing of wages in the last few years. The Webbs note that 
although the practice of supplementing earnings to make them up 
to the scale has frequently prevailed, it has seldom been avowed 
and not much advertised, it being, indeed, expressly forbidden by 
the Central Authority. The two vital questions, “Can we afford 
to make the condition of the healthy able-bodied man other than 
‘less eligible’ than that of the man in employment at wages; and if 
so, under what conditions?” were “decisively answered by the tragic 
experiences of the past eight years.” 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


It is of course in line with their earlier thinking that the Webbs 
emphasize the increasing exigency of the problem of unemployment 
in modern times and its acuteness, due to the fact that, even when 
unemployment is apparently widespread, it exists only among some 
groups of wage-earners, ‘“‘in some industries and in some places,” 
while others continue to enjoy regular work and good wages; “‘in a 
modern city, masses of men find themselves periodically wageless 
in the midst. of plenty; of plenty openly manifested in shops and 
warehouses full of food and other necessaries, in the flaunting luxury 
of a wealthy class, and in the regular work at good wages enjoyed 
by other workmen.” And they are of course right in thinking that 
the “reduction of whole families to destitution in the midst of riches 
produces a peculiar psychological reaction”; and the social workers 
of America will in general agree with their statement that “The 
constant destitution of masses of wage-earners due merely to want 
of work is, in fact, the most sensational, we might even say the most 
scandalous, manifestation of poverty in the midst of riches.” 
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They end where they began twenty years ago, with a vigorous 
argument for “the full and complete assumption by the national 
government itself, of the responsibility for dealing with Unemploy- 
ment and the Unemployed.” They are fortified now by new argu- 
ments—by the tremendous cost of the present wasteful system, by 
the obvious impotence of the Boards of Guardians to cope with 
mass unemployment, and by the fact that in one poor law union 
after another and in one poor law conference after another, the na- 
tional government has been implored to take over “‘the whole burden 
of having to provide for the maintenance of the wageless workmen 
whose destitution is due to no other cause than the unparalleled un- 
employment of the last decade.” 

In twenty years that have elapsed since the Webbs’ Minority 
Report, there have been two great national experiments undertaken 
in the direction of the policy advocated: (1) the provision of na- 
tional employment exchanges and (2) unemployment insurance. 
Both have still to be perfected, but unemployment insurance is 
already largely carrying the expenditures for the unemployed. Statis- 
tics from the Labour Gazette are quoted to show by way of contrast 
between national and local efforts that when a million of unemployed 
men were being maintained in a given week by the Ministry of La- 
bour (out of the state unemployment insurance fund and its borrow- 
ings from the treasury), less than 100,000 men and women were be- 
ing maintained at a given time as unemployed on outdoor relief. 
No wonder the Webbs think that the Ministry of Labour is already 
performing eleven-twelfths of the task and may well be given the 
whole! 

They do not deny that there will remain at all times a greater or 
smaller number of unemployed men who have been left outside 
national insurance or who have run out of benefit or whose rate of 
benefit is insufficient to maintain themselves and their families. 
And at this point the American social service group will be interested 
to know that the Webbs, once regarded as the arch enemies of the 
C.O.S., now recognize the value of what in America we usually call 
“good case work.” For it is by “good case work,” although they do 
not give it this name, that they hope to rescue these workless men. 
They recognize that the community’s real problem in the case of 
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these men is not merely their worklessness but their restoration. 
“They are outside or beyond the succour of Insurance,” and “there 
is, for such of them as are destitute, no common remedy. The 
treatments they require are as diverse as their several conditions, 
which vary with age, past record as to health, occupation and skill, 
and openings available for future employment. For such indispen- 
sable individual diagnosis the personal records of health, occupa- 
tion, periods of employment and public assistance, already kept by 
the Ministries of Health, Labour, and Pensions, together with those 
of the various committees of the local authorities, will need to be 
combined and systematised, so that the dossier, or Case-paper, of 
every person may be promptly accessible.” Again, it is evidence of 
the practical character of their material that they point out the 
situation in 1928, when 8,ooo unemployed men were suddenly sent 
to the Canadian harvest fields, and “the lack of such Case-papers 
made it practically impossible to avoid including in the party a 
considerable proportion of men whose physical condition, family 
circumstances or temperament unfitted them for the expedition.” 

We feel for the moment that the C.O.S. and the Fabian group 
are actually reconciled! 

Finally, attention should be called to the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb pay tribute to the value of research and experiment in the 
social field. It is characteristic that they recognize that the meth- 
ods of restoration and prevention, as in the case of persons suffer- 
ing from physical or mental disease, can be “discovered by skilled 
and patient research and experiment,” which will be “as necessary 
in the treatment of the men suffering from Unemployment as in that 
of the men suffering from disabling rheumatism.” 

The value of experiment is especially emphasized, for the Webbs 
expressly disclaim having expert knowledge of how to prevent un- 
employment and how to treat the unemployed. They go on record 
as believing that “here as elsewhere the world will discover the 
appropriate remedy only by actually attempting to do the job, in 
short by the well-known method of Trial and Error.” 


EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


N THE twelfth of last April, Governor Roosevelt of New 
() York signed the new Public Welfare Act, which takes the 
place of the century-old state poor law. In view of the 
widespread interest aroused by the introduction and passage of this 
measure there is today new hope that our old pauper laws may be 
modernized in other states. 

The relief of the poor in our American states was a local prob- 
lem from the earliest times. In the last number we published an 
article dealing with poor relief in the Colonial period,’ and we pre- 
sent in this number another article dealing with this subject. We also 
present below three documents showing the opinions of the early 
state charitable authorities on outdoor and almshouse relief. Fifty 
years ago, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell was an influential member 
of the New York State Board of Charities, Frederic H. Wines was 
the vigorous secretary of the newly created Illinois Board, and Ed- 
ward L. Pierce was the secretary of the older Massachusetts Board. 
Their theories of the problems and causes of pauperism as well as 
their attitudes toward the poor, which will be found in the documents 
here, show that there were early differences of opinion as to poor- 
relief policy; but whether or not there was agreement as to the wis- 
dom of granting outdoor relief, there was a widespread belief that 
if given, it must be given under conditions of deterrence. A study 
of poor-law history in America is a subject of great importance at 
the present time. 

Marcus Wilson Jernegan, ‘““The Development of Poor Relief in Colonial Virginia,” 


Social Service Review, III, 1-19; and see Arthur H. Estabrook, ‘“‘Poor Relief in Ken- 
tucky,” supra, pp. 224-42. 
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Public Outdoor Relief—Theory and Practice in 1883" 


The only justification for the spending of public money is that the 
result is a public benefit, that is, that it is better for the whole mass of the 
people that the money should be spent. 

It is not right to tax one part of the community for the benefit of 
another part; it is not right to take money by law from one man and 
give it to another, unless for the benefit of both. The public funds are 
always somebody’s money; they are composed of the taxes which are very 
often hard to pay, or it would be safe to say, which are usually hard to 
pay; for the men to whom the payment of taxes is an unimportant item 
are the exceptions in every community, and pay but a very small propor- 
tion of the amount raised by taxation. The bulk comes from the many, 
who are struggling to keep or to obtain their own homes, and to whom 
a slight increase or decrease is a great matter. 

Therefore, the policy of public poor relief, or the feeding and main- 
tenance of one part of the people by money taken by law from the rest, 
can be justified only on the ground that it is better both for those who 
are so fed and maintained, and for those who supply the food and main- 
tenance, that this should be done. 

There are persons who argue that compulsory or public relief in all 
its forms tends in the end to do harm by diminishing prudence and in- 
dustry, in consequence of removing not only the most pressing incentive 
to those virtues (the fear of suffering and starvation) but also by diminish- 
ing the rewards of industry and forethought, which is necessarily done, 
when a part of what they gain is seized upon to feed indolence and im- 
providence. Those who argue thus are undoubtedly right in the abstract, 
but they forget, apparently, that there are in every community persons 
who cannot maintain themselves, and who have no friends upon whom 
they have a claim, and that it would not be well, even for others, that 
these should be driven to desperation by the absolute pressure of want; 
in this view, public relief is a benefit to the whole people, acting as a pre- 
ventive of violence. Those who object to public relief in all its forms also 
seem to forget that human pity is imperative and that were there no final 
resort for those who cannot maintain themselves, nor assurance against 
their dying by starvation, it would be absolutely impossible to refuse 
food and money to all who asked for it. They would ask on the ground 
that they were starving, and the possibility that such might be the case 
would open every hand, and in this way a far greater temptation to idle- 

t Extract from Josephine Shaw Lowell, Public Relief and Private Charity (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1884), pp. 1-7, 54-70. 
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ness, improvidence, and fraud would be afforded than any public relief 
system could present, and a larger share of the earnings of hard-worked 
men and women would be absorbed by idleness and vice. 

It will scarcely be denied by any one that, if possible, all the members 
of any civilized community must live. To live, they must be maintained 
by the produce of those members who work, and so create the means of 
living. The question is as to the way in which this produce shall be taken 
from those who create it, and given to those who cannot create it. Shall 
it be done systematically, so that it will supply only those who actually 
cannot create it, and thus reduce the amount to be taken to a minimum, 
or shall it be distributed by the producers themselves, who will be a prey 
to all who pretend that they cannot create it? In other words, shall there 
or shall there not be public relief? ... . 

In every community the amount given to unknown and often un- 
worthy beggars is undoubtedly a decided tax on industry, which would 
be increased almost indefinitely were there no public and systematized 
means of relieving the poor. Public relief, then, appears to be not only a 
benefit to the whole community, but a necessity. The next point is as to 
the best form it can assume, and to decide upon this it is necessary to 
define clearly the objects of public relief. They seem to be all included 
under the following heads: 

1. To provide that no one shall starve, or shall suffer for the absolute 
physical necessaries of life. 

2. To make this provision in such a way as shall do as little moral 
harm as possible, both to the recipient of relief and to the community at 
large. 

_ 3- To use every means to render the necessity for relief of short dura- 
tion. 

4. To take as small a sum from the tax-paying (that is the working) 
part of the community as is consistent with the accomplishment of the 
first three objects. 

5. To convince the community that all these objects are attained, and 
that consequently they need not take upon themselves the provision of 
the necessaries of life for those who have no direct or personal claim upon 
them. 

Such being the objects, how are they to be attained? What are the 
methods by which public relief may be wisely given—that is, by which 
a certain part of the people may be fed and maintained by the rest? 

There are only two methods with which we need now to concern our- 
selves—these are outdoor relief and relief in a workhouse or almshouse, 
or in other words, relief given to poor persons at their own homes (out- 
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side the doors of the workhouse or almshouse) and relief administered in- 
side of an institution, built and maintained at the public expense and 
controlled by public officials. 

It would seem that, a priori, every argument was in favor of the first 
method—of outdoor relief. Given a community of which some of the 
members are to be fed and clothed at the cost of the rest, it would be said 
at once that the right and simple way was to furnish to them, in their 
own homes, such relief as they required, and that in this way all the ob- 
jects aimed at would be attained. 

1. They would be saved from starvation or suffering. 

2. Neither they, nor any other person, would suffer moral injury, be- 
cause they, living in their own homes, would not be brought in close con- 
tact with anyone else, either to corrupt or be corrupted—none of the 
natural relations, either of the family or the community, would be in- 
terrupted. 

3. The relief would be of short duration, because the need having 
passed the relief would stop as a matter of course. 

4. It would be much the cheapest method of giving relief, because all 
the expense incurred would be for absolute necessaries, food, fuel, and 
clothing, and even this would be reduced to a minimum, because often 
all that would be required would be a small sum to supplement the means 
of living, which would be cut off were relief inside an institution to be 
substituted; while in the latter case the cost of the building and of super- 
vision would also have to be added. 

5. The public would certainly be satisfied when assured that the 
wants of every poor person were supplied at their own homes, while on 
the other hand the public would certainly not be reconciled to the fact 
that, simply because a man was poor, therefore his home was to be broken 
up and he and his family were to be sent into a workhouse to become 
paupers. 

These are the arguments on the side of outdoor relief, arguments 
which, as arguments, are unanswerable. Considered a priori, the decision 
would seem to be inevitably in favor of outdoor relief. Fortunately, how- 
ever, or unfortunately, considering the results of experiment, the effect 
on a community of outdoor relief is not a field for a priori argument; 
not only in our own country have partial experiments in this direction 
been made but in other countries, more especially in England, has the 
whole question been put to a practical test and proved the very extreme 
of danger, the results being the exact opposite of what it seemed reason- 
able to expect... .. 

Happily for the United States, the practice of distributing public 
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outdoor relief has not as yet obtained a very firm hold among us, but it 
has been the custom in many of our cities to a limited extent, and... . 
its evil effects are the same here as elsewhere. . . . . 

George E. McGonegal, the wisest and most experienced superintend- 
ent of poor of New York State, says:? 


We have a system in our State of furnishing what is called temporary or 
out-door relief, the object of which is to relieve families, who from sickness or 
other disability, become temporarily incapacitated from wholly maintaining 
themselves. This is a worthy object, and deserving of all praise; but the great 
bulk of what is called temporary relief, is not temporary, but permanent relief. 
Families are furnished a stated amount weekly or monthly, and this is continued 
week after week and year after year; and I know of nothing which does so much 
to encourage pauperism and educate paupers for the next generation, as this 
system, which I think is in operation in most of the counties, cities and towns in 
this State. There is nothing except intemperance in the use of alcoholic liquors 
which is more demoralizing to the head of a family, or more ruinous to children, 
than to become imbued with the idea that the public is bound to provide for 
them. And if people could only realize, when they recommend, bring or send a 
family, composed, in part of bright, intelligent children, who have never yet 
received public aid, to the superintendent or overseer of the poor, and insist upon 
aid being furnished, that such an act was almost sure to ruin those bright chil- 
dren, and educate them for paupers or criminals when they become men and 
women, it seems to me that such people should exhaust every other resource 
to provide a way for such family to overcome its immediate difficulty, before 
incurring the fearful responsibility of being instrumental in making them 
paupers. 

People, very soon after commencing to receive public aid, lose their energy 
and self-respect, find it easier to rely upon the industry of others to furnish 
them their daily bread than to exert themselves to earn a livelihood; their 
children learn to think that getting provisions and fuel from the overseer of 
the poor is perfectly right and proper, and they are almost certain to follow 
in the footsteps of their parents, especially as it requires a great deal less exer- 
tion than to earn their living by honest labor. 

There are cases where temporary relief is undoubtedly necessary, and if 
judiciously disbursed and discontinued at the earliest possible moment, before 
it becomes permanent relief and before the recipients become chronic paupers, 
then I have no doubt it is a real benefit to those who receive it. But after an 
experience of nearly twelve years in the care of the poor, and carefully studying, 
during that time, the effects of this so-called temporary relief, I am thoroughly 
convinced that the harm done by means of it greatly over-balances the good, 

* From the Proceedings of the Convention of the Superintendents of the Poor of the 
State of New York, held at Rochester, N.Y., June 6, 7, 8, 1882. From paper read by 
Mr. McGonegal of Monroe County. 
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and I think it is a question well worth considering, whether it would not be 
better to abolish it entirely. I believe that three-fourths of what is called tem- 
porary or out-door relief, furnished in the State of New York, is not only a direct 
injury to those who receive it, but is a great damage to society by encouraging 
indolence, and is an enormous unnecessary burden upon the industrious, provi- 
dent class which is compelled to pay the expense. 


A few words from the last annual report of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Reform of the state of Wisconsin are also suggestive: 

All experience shows that the demand for poor relief grows with the supply, 
and that a large amount for poor relief does not indicate a large amount of 
suffering which needs to be relieved, but a large amount of laxity or corruption 
on the part of officers and a large amount of willingness by able-bodied idlers 
to be fed at the public expense. 


The argument which always has the most weight in favor of continu- 
ing public outdoor relief is that many deserving poor persons may suffer 
should it be cut off. It has already been proved by experience, however, 
that not only many suffer, but all suffer, by the continuance of a system 
which undermines the character of those it pretends to relieve, and at 
the same time drags down to their level many who never, but for its false 
allurements, would have been sufferers at all, while, on the contrary, the 
suffering which is looked for in consequence of the stopping of outdoor 
relief does not occur. These seem to be anomalies, but they may be easily 
explained. The first fact, that poverty and suffering are increased and 
even caused by the relief intended to cure them, has already been shown 
to be due to the moral effects of such relief. .... Private charity can 
and will provide for every person who should be kept from resorting to 
public sources of relief. 

_ The statement that it can and will do this is not based on the theory 
that it ought to but on experience in the cities and towns in this country 
where public outdoor relief has been abolished, not only without causing 
the suffering among special and worthy cases which it is always feared 
will follow such a radical change but with the most beneficial effects on 
the character and, as a natural consequence, on the condition of the peo- 
ple who formerly depended on it. 

In Kings County, in our own state, containing a city of almost half 
a million inhabitants, we have one example; in Philadelphia, with her 
890,000 inhabitants, another; and in smaller communities the same ef- 
fects follow the same causes. 

We have comparatively full statistics from Kings County of the 
amount expended each year for her dependent classes, both from public 
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and private funds in and out of institutions, for the ten years ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1882. Until 1879, public outdoor relief was given by the coun- 
ty to the amount of $100,000 or more yearly; it was then cut off in the 
middle of winter, without warning, without any substitute being provid- 
ed, and the result was—nothing. 

In fact, except for the saving of the money and the stopping of petty 
political corruption which had been carried on by means of the relief, 
and the cessation of the spectacle of hundreds of people passing through 
the streets with baskets of provisions furnished by the public, it would 
have been impossible to discover that the relief had been stopped. And 
there was, besides, in 1879 and 1880, a smaller number of persons sup- 
ported in the almshouse than in any other of the ten years from 1873 
i ae 

With an increase of population of about 100,000, the amount of relief 
given in 1880, in Kings County, was not so large as in 1873, and the largest 
amounts spent were in 1875, 1877, and 1882. 

There could scarcely be a stronger proof that the stopping of outdoor 
relief does not cause the suffering that is anticipated, or, in other words, 
that the need supplied by public outdoor relief is in fact created by it. 

The following letter from the Secretary of the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity gives the results of the abolition of public out- 
door relief in that city: 

PHILADELPHIA, 23d October, 1883 
Mrs. J. S. Lowell, Commissioner, etc., 
New York 

DrEaAR Mapam—lIn reply to your favor of the roth inst., I can say that the 
out-door poor-law relief in this city amounted to from fifty to eighty thousand 
dollars annually for many years preceding 1880, when it was discontinued. It 
was dispensed by twelve officials, termed “visitors,” appointed, in most in- 
stances, for political reasons. At the time it was abolished, we, for a few weeks, 
felt an increased pressure for relief upon the private charities; but that was only 
temporary, and although the population of the city increased during the past 
three years, the numbers of the in-door poor have decreased. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jas. W. Watk, M.D. (General Secretary) 


Here we have the experiences of two of the largest cities in the United 
States, and it may be well to add to this record that of New York City, 
in which the public outdoor relief for some years has not exceeded $65,000 
yearly, and has been confined to the distribution of coal, of medical relief, 
and of a small annual cash donation to certain blind persons, all of which, 
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in the opinion of many well-informed persons, it would be well to dis- 
continue, trusting to private charity to supply whatever might be required 
in its place. 

We have shown in the foregoing that public outdoor relief may, with 
advantage, be discontinued in large cities—and we have also the records 
of two smaller and rural or mixed communities, which point to the same 
conclusion. 

The town of Castleton, in Richmond County, New York, has a popu- 
lation of 12,679, and, since 1879, not one cent of public outdoor relief has 
been given in the town. In former years, the public relief varied from 
$1,500 to $3,000 per annum, with from 100 to 300 persons on the pauper 
list. 

The poor have not suffered by the entire cessation of public relief; 
but there is less idleness, and the proportion of the poor from Castleton 
who are in the poorhouse is smaller than that from the other towns of the 
county, where public outdoor relief is still distributed. 

In Herkimer County, New York, there was in 1870 a population of 
39,929, and public outdoor relief amounted to $21,290; in 1875, the popu- 
lation was 41,589, and the relief $1,084; in 1882, the population was 42,- 
667, and the relief $2,000. 

The following letter from the superintendent of the poor requires no 
explanation: 

Office of the Superintendent of the Poor 
HERKIMER, N.Y., October 25, 1883 
Mrs. C. R. Lowell, Commissioner, etc., New York City: 

Your favor of the 23d inst. at hand, and in reply would say that I have 
compared the figures quoted by you with the itemized accounts published in 
the proceedings of the Board of Supervisors, and find them substantially correct. 

“As to the cause of the change,” or the difference in the amount expended 
in 1870 and 1882, it may be a little difficult to make an explanation that would 
be entirely just and satisfactory to all concerned. In the year 1870, very loose 
and extravagant notions of expenditures in all departments of government pre- 
vailed, and our county was no exception; double the numbers of people were 
kept in the county poor-house, and the cost of supplies being no greater than 
now, it cost nearly double the amount per capita to keep them that it does 
now. In the year 1878, when all kinds of supplies reached the lowest point, it 
cost $2 per week in our poorhouse; in 1882, it cost $1.27} per week, and they 
were kept in a building warmed by steam and lighted by gas. The following 
facts may explain the situation to some extent, viz.: 

1. The building of a new county poorhouse. 

2. Sending all disabled transients to the poorhouse instead of keeping them 
in hotels or boarding-houses. 
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3. Cutting off all those able to work and making them earn their living or 
go to the poorhouse. 

4. No men supported because they vote this or that ticket. 

5. Whena family applies for relief, their circumstances are fully investigated 
and a record kept, so that we know the exact condition of all such families. 

6. We grant outside relief only to those having a family of young children; 
in such cases we consider it more economical and humane to keep the family 
together if the circumstances will warrant it. 

The above facts may have something to do with producing the results which 
you note. 

As to the effects of cutting off such large expenditures, I can safely say 
that there are not as many paupers in our poorhouse, that there are not as many 
destitute in our villages, and that there are no complaints from any class of 
people. 

There is but one drawback to our present condition, and that is that the 
number of our insane is increasing; while pauperism is slightly decreasing, in- 
sanity is increasing with us. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Joun CROWLEY, Superintendent 


Outdoor relief, then, it appears from the foregoing facts and argu- 
ments, fails to attain any one of the objects which should be aimed at by 
relief from the public funds. 

1. It fails to provide that no one shall starve or suffer for the common 
necessaries of life, because, however lavish may be the relief, unless self- 
restraint and providence be conferred upon those who receive it, all that 
is bestowed will often be wasted by them in riotous living, and the innocent 
and helpless beings dependent upon them will be left to suffer far more 
than had the relief been denied. 

2. It fails to save the recipient of relief and the community from moral 
harm, because human nature is so constituted that no man can receive 
as a gift what he should earn by his own labor without a moral deteriora- 
tion, and the presence in the community of certain persons living on pub- 
lic relief has the tendency to tempt others to sink to their degraded level. 

3. Outdoor relief cannot be of short duration, because when it has 
once been accepted, the barrier is broken down and rarely, or never, 
thereafter, is the effort made to do without it, and thus all such relief has 
the tendency to become regular and permanent. 

4. The taxpayers are the losers by outdoor relief, because, although 
the amount given to each individual is, undoubtedly, smaller than would 
be required for that individual in an institution, yet outdoor relief is so 
infectious and, once obtained, is so easy a way of getting a living, that 
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far larger numbers demand and receive it than could be induced to enter 
an institution, and thus the total cost of public relief is always increased 
by giving it outside of the workhouse or almshouse. 

5. The chief object, to convince the public that the poor are adequate- 
ly cared for by public officials, has never been attained by either system, 
and may be left for time, experience, and education. 

Outdoor relief, in fact, cannot be defended; it has none of the redeem- 
ing features of private charity, because there is nothing personal or soften- 
ing in it, nor has it the advantages which might, perhaps, be derived 
from an acknowledged and openly advocated communism, for the prin- 
ciple underlying it is not that the proceeds of all men’s labor is to be fairly 


divided among all, but that the idle, improvident, and even vicious man 


has the right to live in idleness and vice upon the proceeds of the labor 
of his industrious and virtuous fellow-citizen. 

We have already accepted in this paper the postulate that the com- 
munity should save every one of its members from starvation, no matter 
how low or depraved such member may be, but we contend that the nec- 
essary relief should be surrounded by circumstances that shall not only 
repel everyone, not in extremity, from accepting it, but which shall also 
insure a distinct moral and physical improvement on the part of all those 
who are forced to have recourse to it—that is, discipline and education 
should be inseparably associated with any system of public relief. 

And there is still another point to be insisted on; while the acknowl- 
edgment is made that every person born into a civilized community has 
a right to live, yet the community has the right to say that incompetent 
and dangerous persons shall not, so far as can be helped, be born to ac- 
quire this right to live upon others. To prevent a constant and alarming 
increase of these two classes of persons, the only way is for the commu- 
nity to refuse to support any except those whom it can control—that is, 
except those who will submit themselves to discipline and education. It 
is certainly an anomaly for a man and woman who have proved them- 
selves incapable of supplying their own daily needs to bring into the world 
other helpless beings, to be also maintained by a tax upon the community. 

If, then, outdoor relief is proved to be not only useless as a means of 
relieving actual, existing suffering, but an active means of increasing pres- 
ent and future want and vice, the only other means of giving public relief 
is within an institution, and this will be found to render possible the at- 
tainment of all the objects that should be aimed at by public relief. 

It is easy to provide that all the inmates shall have the necessaries of 
life, and besides being fed and clothed, they can be subjected to the best 
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sanitary regulations, they can be kept clean and be required to live regu- 
larly, to work, to exercise, to sleep, as much or as little as is good for them, 
and this brings us to the second object, for in an institution the inmates, 
besides being prevented from receiving moral harm, can be brought under 
such physical, moral, mental, and industrial training as will render them 
far better members of society than they ever were before, and will even- 
tually make them self-supporting, and so attain the third object. 

The fourth object (saving money to the workers of the community) 
will, of course, follow from the measures enumerated in the foregoinz. 
To cure paupers and make them self-supporting, however costly the 
process, must always be economical as compared with a smaller but coni- 
stantly increasing and continual outlay for their maintenance. 

To accomplish the objects set forth as desirable, it is not sufficient 
simply to shelter, feed, and clothe the public dependents inside of institu- 
tions supported by taxation. Such institutions may, and unhappily do, 
often, become the means of still further degrading the miserable beings 
who crowd into them. 

To make them useful at all, it is necessary that they should be govern- 
ed by those who recognize that the prevention and permanent cure of 
pauperism, vice, and disease are the objects to be sought, and the whole 
system of public relief must be based upon that principle. 


Experience of the Overseers of the Poor, Collated 
and Reviewed" 


With the view of obtaining the results of the system of outdoor re- 
lief from the experience of overseers of the poor, the secretary [of the 
Massachusetts Board of State Charities], in June last, prepared and issued 
a circular, which was mailed to those officers in each town and city of the 
commonwealth. .... So much of the circular as concerns outdoor relief 
is as follows. 

1. What is the effect, and what are the advantages and disadvantages of 
the practice of “out-door relief”; that is, of relief given by your city or town to 
poor persons at their homes, and outside of almshouses? and, particularly, 

2. Does it or not increase pauperism, by encouraging persons to apply for 
public aid who would have supported themselves, having the ability to do so, 
if they were to receive support only in almshouses? 

3. To what extent in your city or town have persons received such aid who 
could have supported themselves, or been supported by their near kindred? 


t Extract from ‘Report of the Secretary,” Edward L. Pierce, in Eighth Annual 
Report of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, January, 1872, pp. 41-53- 
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4. Would the entire abolition of the practice, so as to confine the support 
of poor persons to support in almshouses, result in inhumanity to any consider- 
able part of those now relieved at their homes, or tend to make them permanent 
instead of temporary paupers, or otherwise be attended with injurious results? 

5. Do the persons receiving “out-door relief” in your city or town generally 
continue to receive it from year to year, or do they after receiving it a year or 
two cease to receive it by being again able to support themselves,—in other 
words, does the “‘out-door relief”’ prove to be permanent or only temporary with 
the larger class who receive it? 

4° 6..What proportion of the “out-door relief” is given to State paupers? 

7. What limitations or principles of administration in cases of ‘“‘out-door 
relief” are, in your judgment, expedient? 

Answers were received from 160 towns, enough to give a complete 
view of the system. Some were given in a perfunctory way, but many 
were thoughtfully prepared. In determining the preponderance of testi- 
mony it will be necessary here, as always, to weigh rather than count the 
witnesses. As a whole, they present fully the general views of the over- 
seers as to the workings of the system, and many valuable illustrations of 
its advantages and disadvantages. Never before in this state, probably 
not in any state of the Union, has there been brought together such an 
accumulation of experience and opinion from those having immediately 
to do with the care of the poor; and such experience and opinion are al- 
ways essential in correcting a priori reasoning and adjusting a system to 
the requirements of public opinion. They are worthy of careful attention, 
and the secretary returns his sincere acknowledgments to the overseers 
who have kindly obliged him with their answers. Under assurances given 
in order to secure greater freedom and confidence in replies, the names of 
towns must be withheld in references and extracts. 

It is the purpose to give here the general results of the answers with- 
out being confined to the particular questions calling for the information. 
After such a statement, extracts representing the different features of the 
system and varying experiences in its administration will be given, as 
far as is consistent with the just limits of this report. 


NECESSITY OF SUCH RELIEF 
Outdoor relief for the poor, or support of some kind and to some extent 
outside of almshouses and at their own homes or with relatives or friends, 
is a necessary part of a wise and humane pauper system. This is the gen- 
eral, though not quite the unanimous opinion. While its evil tendencies 
are confessed, it is maintained that they can, with proper precautions, 
be kept within bounds and substantially defeated. A certain proportion, 
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perhaps one-tenth, repudiate it in all cases, as not required by good policy 
or humanity; but the main current is the other way. 


OCCASIONS FOR THE RELIEF 


The occasions calling for outdoor relief in preference to almshouse 
relief may be briefly indicated. 

To prevent the breaking up of families and the increase of pauperism.— 
The death of the father of a family may leave it destitute, This is particu- 
larly true in manufacturing and seafaring communities. Removal to an 
almshouse breaks up the home and all its associations, deadens natural 
affections, disrupts the family relation, places the children in the alms- 
house to be contaminated by pauper associations, or distributes them 
by indentures. The breaking up of a home dispirits and demoralizes the 
whole family, taking away self-respect, ambition, and the best incentives 
to effort, and affecting not merely the family itself with the pauper name 
and character, but transmitting the taint to other generations. Timely 
outdoor relief, instead of removal to an almshouse, preserves these ties 
and inspirations, and keeps the family together until the older children 
are able to earn money for the common support. 

The sickness of the head of a family, want of work in a hard winter, 
or some other calamity may create the same necessity and justify the 
same relief. The hardship of refusing public aid to an industrious family 
stricken down by some sudden misfortune, other than in a part of a room 
of an almshouse, is felt by all. It is true, one may say, that there should 
have been greater forecast, and something should have been laid by for 
just such an emergency, and that the refusal of outdoor relief would be 
likely to stimulate the laboring classes to greater prudence. But it will 
not do to press this view, though it may have much truth in it, too far. 
With the best appliances, it is likely to be a remote point in social prog- 
ress when poverty will disappear; and this consideration cannot fail to 
temper and limit the rigid theories of the economist. 

The preservation of the home and family by means of outdoor relief 
is made more important by the consideration of the welfare of the chil- 
"io This Board, through the Visiting Agency, has made every 
effort to segregate the children from the mass of paupers at the earliest 
possible moment, and to distribute them in industrious and worthy fami- 
lies. Outdoor relief, in case of the death or sickness of the head of the 
family, instead of removal to an almshouse, saves children from such 
corrupting association. 

The hereditary tendency of pauperism is supposed to be prevented, 
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in many cases, by outdoor relief in preference to almshouse relief. This is 
a point kindred to that concerning children. While both kinds of relief 
imply pauperism more or less continued, in the one case it is far more 
pronounced than in the other. Support in an almshouse draws the line 
distinctly between a dependent and a self-supporting condition, and 
throws the inmates into the pauper class, both in repute as well as in fact. 
The character ends not with the residence in it or with them; but if they 
pass out they do so only to return, either themselves or their children 
and grandchildren. A pauper grandfather, a pauper father, and a pauper 
grandchild is not an uncommon genealogy. It is therefore important, as 
far as may be, to adjust relief so as not to aggravate or develop the cor- 
rupting tendency. 

Outdoor relief is commended in the cases already referred to, as keep- 
ing pauperism temporary, rather than making it permanent. The family 
or person relieved, retaining its self-respect, may be expected to support 
itself when the pressure has been lifted or children become older; whereas 
when it takes up its abode in an almshouse, all hope of better things must 
be abandoned. The danger, too, of transmitting pauper blood is dimin- 
ished by the temporary outside provision. 

On the other hand, outdoor relief, while nominally occasional and 
temporary, becomes, in a large proportion of cases, continuous and per- 
manent. One application is often followed by another as certainly as new 
moons are to come. To some, though not to an equal extent, it has the 
same demoralizing effect upon recipients as life in an almshouse. 

What proportion of outdoor relief is permanent, that is, continuing 
from year to year, either as full or partial support, and what proportion 
is temporary, that is limited to one year or less than five years, cannot 
be determined. The estimate may be ventured that the former in amount 
is larger than the latter, but in number the recipients of the latter class 
exceed those of the former. , 

The evils accompanying the separation of families, the destruction of 
self-respect and ambition in those likely to recover the capacity of self- 
support, the corruption of children by pauper reputation and associations, 
the tendency of pauperism, when demonstrated by residence in an alms- 
house, to become permanent and hereditary rather than temporary and 
individual, present the strongest cases for the intervention of outdoor 
relief. 

When required by humane sentiments—Humanity, as distinct from 
merely prudential or moral considerations, like those involved in the sep- 
aration of families that include children, and in relief given to persons 


eer 
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temporarily in want is, in a certain class of cases, the chief reason for 
outdoor relief. Aged persons of temperate and correct lives, who have 
seen better days, cling to familiar associations, and shrink from a pauper 
home, are the leading instance under this head. Younger persons perma- 
nently disabled and idiots present a similar case. If these classes have 
kindred who can do something for them, and whom they can serve by 
some little offices about the house, as caring for children, doing chores, 
and the like, they are more likely to receive outside relief. Their growing 
infirmities call for peculiar aid and wearisome attention, rarely to be ex- 
pected except from kindred and friends. It is thought harsh to sever them 
from their accustomed resorts and fellowships. Public charity cannot in- 
deed go much beyond physical wants, but on the other hand cannot count 
out entirely the natural feelings. 

Outdoor relief for the aged and others afflicted with chronic disability 
is generally permanent and not temporary. It is not demanded by the 
same reasons as in temporary distress, or when the preservation of a fam- 
ily of children is concerned. Usually the amount allowed is limited to 
the cost of support in an almshouse, or reduced to something less, Rela- 
tives or friends are expected to make up the rest. 

Some overseers, however, exclude aged and permanently disabled 
persons from outdoor relief, as being better off and more cheaply support- 
ed, on the whole, in almshouses, and confine it to cases calling for only 
temporary relief. And in towns where outdoor relief is both more liberally 
dispensed and restricted to a few cases, it is the custom to place in alms- 
houses aged persons destitute of relatives or friends especially interested 
in them. 

Outdoor relief is given to paupers too sick to bear removal to the alms- 
house. The humanity and necessity of this practice are evident. 

Relief given in one town to paupers having settlements in other towns, 
with the right of reimbursement, is stated to be liable to much abuse, 
being furnished when not needed. 

Some of the overseers recommend that the towns be authorized to give 
temporary relief to state paupers, with the right to reimbursement from 
the state treasury, that is, an extension of the present practice in the case 
of state paupers ‘‘too sick to be removed” to all other state paupers need- 
ing relief. But it is evident that it is liable to the same abuse as is now 
practiced between towns, and even greater, and the danger is that it 
could not be kept within bounds, at least without extensive and constant 
supervision. 
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AMOUNT OF THE RELIEF 


The amount and kind of outdoor relief vary. Except in cases of sick- 
ness or peculiar disability, it is rare that $1.00 a week, or its equivalent, 
for each person, is exceeded. Sometimes only half that amount is allowed. 
Some overseers allow money, but generally it is refused for fear that it 
will be misapplied or wasted. Fuel or provisions, or both, are given, and 
sometimes rent, without further aid, is paid. One limitation is frequently 
stated to be that the amount is not allowed to exceed the cost of support, 
or half the cost of support in the almshouse. This is a plausible rather 
than a safe measure, as is indicated in the next paragraph. 


COST OF THE RELIEF 


The comparative economy of the two systems invites attention. The 
most frequent reason given for outdoor relief is that it is the cheaper; 
as for instance, that it involves only partial support, as the expenditure 
of a dollar a week, or less, or the price of half a ton of coal with a small 
quantity of provisions in the winter, or the payment of rent—the relatives 
or the beneficiary himself supplying the rest ; while almshouse relief, which 
is partial support, involves the expenditure, on an average, of $2.50 a 
week, or about $125.00 a year. 

The question, however, cannot be settled simply by comparing the 
cost per week of outside support for one or more persons (even when full 
support) with inside support, as the comparative cost of the systems, and 
not of any two cases, is the issue. The former may be cheaper in a given 
case, but dearer by increasing the number of dependents. Besides, it be- 
ing necessary to have an almshouse for some classes of paupers and as a 
deterrent to the indolent poor, additional inmates, while there is room, do 
not proportionately increase the expense. 

If outdoor relief were refused in all cases, there is a proportion of per- 
sons now receiving it, but not really needing it, who would cease to apply 
for it. Also some poor persons of reputable lives rather than go to the 
almshouse would get along in some way, either suffering or relying on 
private charity, or being burdensome to relatives of limited means. So 
sensitive are some of this class that they would rather starve and freeze 
than become the inmates of an almshouse. The treasury might be a 
gainer by ignoring their feelings, but it would be difficult for the state, 
upon grounds of economy, to maintain so harsh and rigid a system. The 
mean to be sought is a system which shall deter, as far as may be, from 
unnecessary resort to public charity without doing violence to humane 
and honorable instincts. 
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It may be remarked that the foreign-born are said to show more 
aversion than natives to the almshouse, but less reluctance than natives 
to apply for and receive outdoor relief. 

The tendency of outdoor relief to make those once receiving it apply 
again when proper effort might have saved them from such a resort, and 
also to invite applications from others who can get along without it, is 
admitted by all, even by those who approve the system. With those who 
have once received it the second lapse is easier than the first, and with 
those not yet recipients, the spectacle of others receiving it, who are in 
the same or not substantially different circumstances, is a tempting one. 

The difficulty, and in some cases the impossibility, of discriminating 
between meritorious and undeserving applicants is likewise admitted. 
This difficulty is greater in large towns and cities, and much less in rural 
districts. In the latter, where the habits and character of the applicants 
are well known, it hardly exists. 

In comparing the expense of the two systems, while the tendency of 
outdoor relief to increase the number of applicants is admitted, on the 
other hand in a large view the tendency of the almshouse system to make 
some permanent paupers, who with temporary relief would not become 
such, must be taken into account. The two systems cannot therefore be 
compared in a single year, but only in a series of years. 


LIMITATIONS PROPOSED 


The answers are suggestive of but few limitations or principles of 
administration for securing the system of outdoor relief from abuse. The 
following are some of them: 

The giving or refusing of relief should be left, it is generally stated, 
to the discretion of the overseers. 

The overseers should be men governed by humanity, but not by any 
weak sentiment, and doing their duty without fear or favor. On their 
care, shrewdness, and firmness, not merely in one year, but from year to 
year, nearly all depends. 

They should be chosen, not as now for a single year, but for a longer 
period, so as to insure for them larger experience and a less dependent 
tenure. This change has already been made with school committees, and 
should be made with overseers, each to be chosen for three years, with 
terms ending with different years. A more continuous body, thus com- 
posed, would keep the overseers in possession of necessary information 
as to paupers, and insure uniform and better records. 
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The names of parties receiving outdoor relief are usually published 
in the annual town reports. 

The recipients of relief should ordinarily, particularly in cities, be 
visited from time to time, in order to see if their need still continues, and 
that relief is properly applied. Each order should be for a limited period, 
not as a continuing allowance, and should be renewed only on a fresh 
examination. 

As an illustration of the need of close scrutiny, an instance has come 
to the knowledge of the secretary in which $2 a week was paid, for some 
years, as outside relief, to an aged person who left an estate worth nearly 
$1,000 dollars. The imposition was afterwards justified on the ground 
that the person “might as well have it as not.” 

Some overseers recommend that the aid should not in any one case 
exceed $50 a year, or be extended beyond two years. 

The outdoor relief should be limited to worthy persons, who have led 
virtuous and industrious lives. Those whose poverty arises from indo- 
lence, intemperance, and wasteful habits, or who are otherwise vicious 
and troublesome, should be sent to the almshouse. The practice of notify- 
ing these classes in summer that, on applying for aid in the winter follow- 
ing they would receive it only in the almshouse, is stated to have a good 
effect. Some of the overseers call attention to the fact that the father of 
a family which they are obliged to relieve is often an idle person, or one 
who spends his wages in drink, leaving his family destitute. Further leg- 
islation is requested to meet the evil, and to compel him to support his 
own. But the law already gives a remedy, to wit, a prosecution for va- 
grancy (General Statutes, chap. clxv, sec. 28), which is declared to cover 
“persons who neglect their calling and employment, misspend what they 
earn, and do not provide for themselves, or for the support of their fami- 
lies.” Another provision (chap. xxii, sec. 1) designates as proper inmates 
of a workhouse 
persons who, being able of body to work, and not having estate or means other- 
wise to maintain themselves, refuse or neglect to work; persons who live a dis- 
solute, vagrant life, and exercise no ordinary calling or lawful business; persons 
who spend their time and property in public houses to the neglect of their proper 
business, or who, by otherwise misspending what they earn to the impoverish- 
ment of themselves and their families, are likely to become chargeable to the 
city or town. 


The penalties of vagrancy have already been stated in the chapter 
upon that subject. The overseers, therefore, have at hand an ample 
remedy. 
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Near kindred, though able to support the persons seeking relief, often 
fail to do so. It would appear that the provisions of the General Statutes, 
chapter lxx, requiring this of parents, children, grandparents, and grand- 
children are not always enforced. This ébligation is not imposed by our 
statutes upon brothers and sisters and other collaterals; 

Some of the answers suggest that legislation is required to enable 

towns to recover for aid given to persons subsequently acquiring property. 
The General Statutes, chapter lxx, section 21, already provide such a 
remedy against the estate of a deceased pauper, chargeable to a town at 
the time of his decease. But a person relieved or supported by the town 
has not been liable to compensate therefor, except from 1817 to 1836. 
It has been held by the Supreme Court that one, who being in need of 
immediate relief and support has received the same from the town of his 
lawful settlement, is not, in the absence of fraud, liable to any action 
by the town therefor, although he was possessed of property at the time. 
The relief is considered to be furnished as a charity, and not under a con- 
tract; and it is added, 
In this case the rule of law operates hardly. But there is no danger that the 
rule will often work injustice. In almost all cases where relief is furnished by a 
town to persons who have property not at their immediate command, we cannot 
help believing that they would be disposed to indemnify the town. And if hid- 
den or unknown property of a person who has received support should be dis- 
covered after his death, it is to be hoped that those to whom such property legal- 
ly belongs would not often insist on holding it (Stow vs. Sawyer, 3 Allen’s Re- 
ports, 515; Groveland vs. Medford, 1 ibid., 23). 


An almshouse is an important, indeed a necessary part of a proper 
pauper system. It must always be held in reserve for certain classes, 
It deters some, who can support themselves, from pressing for relief, as 
well as enables overseers to be more resolute in refusing relief to those 
apparently not in need of it. They can refer such applicants to the alms- 
house without the possible chance of the denial of all relief turning out 
to be unjust. Towns having neither almshouses nor any arrangements for 
sending to the almshouse of some other town are without a valuable check. 

Some towns are too small to sustain an almshouse of their own, and 
many almshouses are not more than half filled. The General Statutes 
make full provision for the purchase and support of a common almshouse 
by two or more towns jointly (chap. xxii, secs. 3-10). 

The almshouse is also the proper receptacle for others who, on ac- 
count of vicious propensities or disabled and friendless condition, cannot 
be provided for elsewhere without great expense. 

Paupers may do much toward their own support in a well-conducted 
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almshouse, which, it is asserted by some, can be made in many cases 
well-nigh self-supporting. 

It may be remarked that however great the disadvantages of outdoor 
relief, it would be impracticable oftentimes, particularly in cities, to ex- 
clude it entirely. The almshouse, unless built of mammoth proportions, 
would not hold all the paupers. ... . 


TENDENCIES OF THE SYSTEM 

While outdoor relief seems to be a necessary department of a pauper 
system, particularly under existing conditions of public sentiment, it is 
always important to keep in view its dangerous tendencies and its great 
liability to abuse. We may be as yet exempt from its evils as developed 
in an aggravated form in older countries, but without perpetual care we 
shall not be able to escape them when our population has become dense 
and the resources of new territory and new enterprises have become re- 
stricted. Even now in some of the towns, according to the letters of the 
overseers, a large proportion of the outdoor relief, sometimes one-half, is 
distributed to those who stand in no need of it, and is therefore worse 
than wasted. This has come to pass, probably, from loose methods of 
administration from which it is difficult to escape, as the poor have 
acquired exaggerated notions of their claims to support, and public senti- 
ment has become demoralized. It becomes us, for the welfare of this 
generation, and still more of posterity, to resist such vicious tendencies at 
the beginning, obstare principiis, to put in motion all counteracting agen- 
cies that are available, and to regulate public charity with a tender but a 
firm hand. Above all, it should be inculcated on the poor by the pulpit, 
the press and the authorities, that it is alike the social and religious duty 
of every human being to make every effort to take care of himself. The 
notion that one, on the first pressure or deprivation of usual comforts, 
can fly to the public treasury for support, that one has some right to poor 
rates or outside relief derived from a fancied mutual insurance arising 
from the social compact, or from the assumption that the world owes 
him a living, has no foundation in philosophy, and ought not to be tol- 
erated in administration. Upon this point the moralists are in harmony 
with the economists. 


The County Almshouses of Illinois, 18727 
To avoid making the report unnecessarily long, we have decided 
. . . . to confine ourselves, in treating of pauperism, to a few general 


remarks..... 


t Extract from Second Biennial Report of the Board of State Commissioners of Public 
Charities of the State of Illinois Presented to the Governor, December, 1872 (Frederic H. 


Wines, Secretary), pp. 186-go. 
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The almshouses of Illinois are of several distinct types. 

The most common ideal is that of a county farmhouse, corresponding 
in its general style to the average farmhouses of the district in which it is 
situated, with, perhaps, a tendency to be a little below the average, in 
respect of convenience and comfort. In the larger counties, there is or- 
dinarily to be found upon the county farm a group of houses, and this is 
often the case in the smaller counties as well—one house, better than the 
rest, for the family of the keeper, and the others for the use of male and 
female paupers and the insane, to each of whom separate buildings, when 
the number is sufficient to justify classification, are allotted. The life, in 
an almshouse of this description, is that of a family in the country, rather 
poorly clothed and fed, and bearing the marks of a listless poverty. 

Another type of almshouse is the hospital, of which St. Clair County 
probably affords the best illustration. The St. Clair County almshouse, 
only a mile distant from the courthouse at Belleville, and almost on the 
outskirts of the town, differs from all ordinary almshouses in this respect. 
The whole air of the establishment, the internal arrangements, the manage- 
ment and discipline resemble those of a well-organized, well-kept hospital 
proper, in which are collected not only the temporarily sick or disabled 
but the permanently helpless and infirm, and no others. A flower garden 
blooms in front of the premises; a pesthouse has been erected at some 
distance in the rear; and a thoroughly well-planned, well-built, and every 
way comfortable receptacle for the insane has been provided. The county 
judges visit the place daily, and it exhibits, in its entire aspect, the marks 
of thorough oversight and intelligent care. It is a credit to the county 
and to the state. 

A third type is modeled after the idea of the state or public institu- 
tion, with a large brick building or buildings, divided into center and 
wings, and approximating more or less nearly (generally less) in its plan 
of organization to the commonly received notion of what an institution 
should be. A very favorable instance of this style of almshouse is to be 
seen in Knox County, at Knoxville. It was built after plans of which 
Dr. McFarland, of Jacksonville, furnished the preliminary sketches, and 
although not yet completed, one wing only having been erected, it is ably 
and satisfactorily presided over by a lady superintendent, Mrs. Cleve- 
land, who has been in charge for a number of years. In this institution 
also, proper provision has been made for the care of the hopelessly insane, 
in an “L” at the extremity of the wing. The house is heated by steam, 
by Gold’s apparatus, matting is laid down all over the house, facilities 
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furnished for bathing, and in all respects what has been done deserves 
the highest praise. 

In a number of counties, however, there is no almshouse, and the 
paupers are boarded out, sometimes in mass, sometimes in detachments, 
and they go, in this case, usually, to the lowest bidder—a system that de- 
serves the severest reprobation. 

The first fault in the management of the majority of county farms 
that strikes a visitor is the excessive quantity of land commonly contained 
in them. The objections to large farms are the loss of interest on the orig- 
inal investment, the impossibility of working them profitably with pauper 
labor, and the diversion of the attention of the keeper from the care and 
oversight of the paupers to the care of the farm. There are few instances 
in which forty acres are not amply sufficient for all practical purposes, 
and oftentimes ten or twenty would be enough. Yet it is not uncommon 
for a county to own a poor farm (and poor farms the most of them are, 
in fact) of three or four hundred acres. In several of the counties visited 
by us, we have been informed that the original purchase was a specula- 
tion, on the part of some prominent and influential citizen, who wished 
to dispose of comparatively worthless land for a price far in excess of its 
actual value. 

A second fault is often observable in the nature of the selection of a 
keeper, and in the nature of the contract made with him. Many of the 
counties appear indifferent as to the character and capacity of the keeper 
employed, and only anxious to secure the cheapest man who will do, 
whether really competent or not. Some of the almshouse keepers in this 
state are only a degree above the paupers under their charge, in point of 
efficiency or intelligence. When the care of the paupers is let to the lowest 
bidder, this must ordinarily be so. The contracts made with the men 
employed are often loosely drawn, so as not to guard the interests either 
of the county or of the unfortunate inmates. The worst of all contracts 
is that in which an individual agrees to take all the paupers that are sent 
to him, and furnish everything, medicines and medical attendance in- 
cluded, at his own cost, for a stipulated sum per annum. This is simply 
an attempt on the part of county officials to throw off all responsibility 
for the care of the poor, by hiring a proxy to do their duty for them. 
Under such a system, it is the interest of the keeper to mistreat his vic- 
tims, for the sake of personal profit. If complaint is made to him, he 
alleges that he cannot afford to keep them better at the price allowed 
him by the county. If complaint is made to the county authorities, they 
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wash their hands of all responsibility in the matter; they have made 
their contract; they feel no personal interest in paupers; and they presume 
the contractor keeps them well enough. Very little better are the con- 
tracts in which the same agreement is made for a stipulated sum per capi- 
ta. The true method of caring for paupers in almshouses is for the county 
to employ the best man and wife that can be had for the price, especial 
pains being taken to secure a kind but efficient woman, as head of the 
domestic department, and to pay them a fixed salary; to require an ac- 
count to be kept of the production and consumption of supplies on the 
farm, and insist upon the farm being made to yield as much for the sup- 
port of the paupers as possible; and all purchases should be made by 
authority of the county at county expense, the bills to be carefully audited 
before being paid. This is the usual practice, and it is altogether the best 
and most satisfactory. The farm should be worked in the interest of the 
county and not of the keeper—the object not being to make money, but 
to secure proper attention to the paupers. 

A very important point in the management of almshouses is the selec- 
tion of a physician, who should be possessed of fair ability and attain- 
ments, and should be required to visit the establishment not simply when 
sent for but at stated intervals. Stated visits of inspection by a physician 
have the effect of improving the general management, and often prevent 
the rise and spread of epidemics, or arrest individual cases of sickness 
by securing medical attention at the right moment. Of course the phy- 
sician should be required to make visits as frequently as necessary, in 
sickness. It is immaterial whether he receive an annual salary or a fee 
for each visit paid. 

Great care ought to be taken in the admission of inmates, not to ex- 
clude any who are actually in need of assistance, not on the other hand 
to allow lazy and vicious persons to become pensioners upon public 
bounty. Thoroughness in the discipline and employment at hard labor, 
in proportion to their strength, will present serious imposition because 
able-bodied beggars will not submit to it. Those who do, and whose mis- 
fortunes are irremediable, are entitled to sympathy, and should not be 
permitted to suffer, because they are poor and unfortunate. They should 
be made thoroughly comfortable, and the small expense necessary to 
accomplish this ought not to be grudgingly bestowed. 

Special attention should be paid, for their benefit, to the garden and 
orchard. There is no reason why they should not have fruit and vege- 
tables in abundance. In Morgan County, the keeper, a German, is an 
extraordinarily skilful gardener, and every summer fruit and vegetables 
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are canned, under his direction, in sufficient quantity to supply the table 
profusely during the winter and spring. None but pauper labor is em- 
ployed, and the inmates are simply eating what they themselves have 
produced, while the diet furnished costs the county nothing, and so 
diminishes the cash expense. 

Another point that needs attention is the care of the hopelessly insane, 
of whom a greater or less number are to be found in all our almshouses. 
They are the victims of disease, they suffer greatly, and no pains should 
be spared to make them as comfortable as circumstances will admit. 
Where receptacles are built for them they should be well lighted, well 
warmed, well ventilated, provided with suitable bedding and other con- 
veniences, protected against peril from fire, so arranged as to protect the 
insane from each other, in case of violent excitement, and under no cir- 
cumstances should they be allowed to degenerate into the living tombs 
that they too often are. The horrors that we have seen in some of the 
county almshouses are too shocking to repeat—nakedness, filth, starva- 
tion, vice, and utter wretchedness, which a very slight exercise of common 
sense and of humanity might have entirely prevented. 

The improvement of our almshouse system must be a work of time. 
It would be greatly facilitated were these abodes of misery more often 
visited by the better class of citizens in each county. A voluntary asso- 
ciation for relief of pauperism and crime, by regular. and methodical 
inspection of the county almshouses and jails at least as often as once in 
every month, might be organized in Illinois, with a branch or auxiliary 
society in each county, and might accomplish a world of good. 

The almshouses can be made self-sustaining only to a very limited 
extent. Pauper labor is worth little, and what labor is expended will be 
more effective if directed to the production of supplies for home con- 
sumption than for the market. 

The presence of children in such places is their saddest feature. What 
can be more dreary than the future prospects of a pauper child? All such 
should be provided with homes, if possible, and, at the almshouse, should 
be given every facility for obtaining the rudiments of an education, in 
the hope of lifting them out of their forlorn condition, 

Closely connected with the question we have been discussing is that 
of outdoor relief, or assistance granted outside the almshouses. We find, 
in different counties directly opposite principles and practices, in this 
particular, prevailing. In some of the counties, the authorities grant out- 
door relief to an extent that is appalling—multitudes of persons receiving 
aid, to whom aid is a positive injury, inasmuch as it fosters a spirit of 
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dependence which undermines all energy and personal effort to obtain a 
livelihood. One case was reported to us of an able-bodied man who received 
aid from the county in which he lived to support his wife, living at home 
with him in his own house. Other counties, to avoid this drain upon the 
treasury, go to the opposite extreme, and refuse relief to anyone who will 
not first give his consent to become an inmate of the county house. This 
policy is as cruel and short-sighted as the other is unwise, since it has a 
tendency to convert temporary misfortune into permanent poverty, for 
it is difficult for one who has once been forced to seek admission to an 
almshouse ever to fully regain his self-respect. On the other hand judi- 
cious temporary assistance often enables a man struggling with adversity 
to regain his feet. Wisdom seems to dictate a medium course, namely, 
the reduction of outdoor relief to a minimum, in order to prevent the 
growth of paupersim by undue indulgence, but the granting of temporary 
aid, at home, whenever the suffering is so great that it ought to be re- 
lieved, and it is probable that only temporary relief will be necessary. 
The great problem of all charity, public or private, is how to diminish 
suffering without increasing, by the very act, the number of paupers; 
how to grant aid, in case of need, without obliterating the principle of 
self-reliance and self-help. To accomplish this, a mixture of the two 
systems appears to be essential. 

The registration of paupers ordered by the last General Assembly has 
gone into general effect throughout the state, and promises to be of great 
service, not simply as an aid to the collection of uniform and trustworthy 
statistical information, but in securing a more thorough oversight and 
control of the almshouses by county authorities. We regret to say that 
the provision of the law requiring county clerks to make semiannual re- 
turns to his office has not been complied with by all, and it may be nec- 
essary to enforce the penalty for non-compliance, which is a fine of $100. 
The system of registration adopted in this state has been copied by the 
state of Wisconsin. 

It is difficult, in some of the counties, to ascertain from the records 
the precise cost of pauperism. We suggest the propriety and expediency 
of separating, upon the record, the pauper and criminal expenses of the 
several counties from other payments made on other accounts, and the 
distinguishing also between almshouse expenses and the cost of outdoor 
relief. 
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ITH the meeting of the National Conference of Social Work set for 

the last of June, this issue of the Review is inevitably devoid of Con- 
ference news. By the time this number appears, social workers will be 
converging toward San Francisco in large numbers from different sections 
of the country. All we can do at this time is to prophesy the usually 
profitable sessions and with unusually delightful surroundings. 


HE California State Department of Social Welfare has taken an 

encouraging step forward by sending to the board of directors of 
the various children’s institutions the following new requirements: The 
prohibition of third-floor dormitories in wooden buildings, physical exami- 
nation of employees, and provision of adequate social case work for all 
children’s institutions. The qualifications of training and experience re- 
quired by the American Association of Social Workers will be regarded, in 
general, as satisfactory preparation for social workers to be employed by 
the institutions, and in no case will less than one social case worker to 
one hundred children be considered adequate. 


HE official publication of the California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search, which is stationed at the Whittier State School in Whittier, 
California, which has long been known as the Journal of Delinquency, 
adopted a new name with its last issue. In the future the publication will 
be known as the Journal of Juvenile Research and will be issued quarterly. 


HE Journal of Social Science Abstracts' made its initial appearance 

last March according to scheduled announcements. The new jour- 

nal is attractive in appearance and will, of course, be extremely useful. 

Professor E. Stuart Chapin, of Minnesota, who is on leave of absence to 

act as editor-in-chief during the formative years of the new undertaking 

‘ has organized an international group of advisory editors and a long list 

of consulting editors. The list of periodicals, still incomplete, now in- 

t Social Science Abstracts, a comprehensive abstracting and indexing journal of 

the world’s periodical literature in the social sciences, Vol. I, No. 1. Published monthly 

under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council by Social Science Abstracts 

(Inc.). Editorial Office, 611 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 

Price $6.00 a volume. The aim of this journal is to abstract the important periodical 
contributions to the social sciences in the literature of the world. 
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cludes 2,600 journals in the social sciences published in 23 languages. The 
subjects the abstracts will cover have been classified as follows: Division 
| I, Methodological Materials; Division II, Systematic Materials; Human 
Geography, Cultural Anthropology, History, Economics, Political Sci- 
| ence, and Sociology. There is no recognition of public welfare or social 
service as an independent or co-ordinate scientific field. 


SMALL but very interesting pamphlet, The Relationship of Corpora- 

tions to Community Welfare Service by Mr. A. V. Cannon, a Cleve- 
land lawyer, has been published by the Association of Community Chests 
and Councils. Mr. Cannon, who is chairman of the Corporation Com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Community Fund, speaks with authority on his 
subject and quotes not only Cleveland experience but the wider legal 
status as indicated by the rulings of the income tax division of the Treas- 
ury Department relating to contributions of corporations to community 
chests. 

It is also of interest to note that the National Bureau of Economic 
Research has undertaken an important study of this subject under the 
direction of Mr. Pierce Williams, formerly one of the national executives 
in the Association of Community Chests and Councils. The position left 
vacant by the transfer of Mr. Williams to the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search will be filled by Mr. Homer Borst, who has been in charge of the 
Community Fund of Indianapolis. 


OME other appointments of national interest are the following: Miss 
Joanna C. Colcord, secretary of the Minneapolis Bureau of Charities, 
| goes to the Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; Mr. Robert W. Kelso, of the Boston Council of Social Agencies, goes 
to St. Louis to fill the place left vacant by Mr. Elwood Street, who has so 
valiantly undertaken the organization of the newly formed Community 
Chest of Washington, D.C.; Mr. C. C. Stillman, of the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Chest is to divide his time in the future between the Graduate 
School of Social Welfare Administration of Ohio State University and the 
National Association of Community Chests and Councils. 


HE London Charity Organisation Society held its annual meeting 
in the Mansion House last March in the presence of about two hun- 
dred and fifty members and friends of the society. The Lord Mayor of the 
city of London was host to the society and acted as chairman of the 
meeting. 
This year’s meeting was significant in that it marked the close of sixty 
years of activity on the part of the world’s first charity organization 
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society. The speakers of the afternoon were the Reverend Canon J. C. 
Morris and the Viscountess Bryce, who is so well known in America 
through our country’s debt to her late husband, the great ambassador 
and the author of The American Commonwealth. Both Canon Morris and 
Lady Bryce expressed great pride in the work and ideals of the society, 
and gave voice to the conviction that the only valid approach to problems 
of human welfare is through the individual. Lady Bryce, in particular, 
after announcing herself as a Victorian, decried those movements that 
aim at social welfare through what she termed wholesale or “‘socialistic”’ 
methods. 


OCIAL workers will be glad to know that the legislatures of the various 

states are taking notice of the matter of reforms in the marriage laws, 
the subject to which Miss Richmond devoted so much time during the 
last years of her life: Oregon, for example, has just abolished the common- 
law marriage; New York and Maine have raised the minimum age for 
marriage and have tightened the conditions under which exceptions may 
be made, requiring the consent of a public official as well as of the parents; 
Tennessee has established a waiting period of five days, and in North 
Carolina the law requiring the publishing of the marriage bans was passed. 
In Ohio an amendment to the marriage laws providing that five days 
elapse between date of application for and issuance of marriage license was 
presented but failed to pass. In Minnesota much work is going into the 
effort to abolish common-law marriage and to establish a waiting period. 


‘A USEFUL study of marriages of children and young people in New 
York County, made under the auspices of the Committee on Cor- 
rection of the Women’s City Club, of New York, was the result of co- 
operative effort on the part of the New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, the Girls’ Service League, the Brooklyn Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, the Welfare Council of New York, and the Com- 
monwealth Fund. Similar studies had been made in thirteen upstate 
counties in 1926 and 1927, but there was no statistical information for 
New York County beyond the figures of dismissals from the public schools 
of girls under sixteen because they had been married. 
The 1929 study, which deals with girls, followed five lines of inquiry: 
(x) the girls under sixteen applying for marriage certificates during 1925 
and 1926, whose homes were visited and about whom data from social 
agencies were sought; (2) records of one hundred girls applying during 
January, 1927, alleging that they were between sixteen and twenty to see 
how many misrepresented their ages; (3) an examination of seventy-eight 
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licenses under the proof-of-age law enacted in 1928, and (4) the records of 
marriages annulled during 1925, 1926, and 1927, when either the husband 
or the wife was under eighteen at the time of marriage. 

The findings may be briefly summarized: Of those married during 
1925 and 1926, 75 were recorded as under sixteen. Of these, 2 were thir- 
teen, 11 were fourteen, and 62 were fifteen years of age. Of these 75, only 
19 could be located and visited. Of these 19, 7 were already distinctly 
unhappy marriages. Of the 100 records examined, only 20 verifications 
proved possible, and of these, 11 had been falsified. The other figures 
need not perhaps be cited. The Committee felt justified in drawing the 
following conclusions: 

Whether girls of fourteen or fifteen shall marry or not is a matter which 
was left almost entirely to their parents. 

With the exception of those whose parents have come from Southern 
Europe, these girls are physically immature and in no condition to stand the 
strain of wifehood and motherhood. 

It would seem, therefore, that a wise amendment to the existing New York 
law would be one requiring that in addition to parents’ permission for the mar- 
riage of these fourteen- or fifteen-year-old girls, permission be also obtained from 
a Judge of the Children’s Court. 

One further amendment to the existing law is clearly shown by the preced- 
ing annulment cases to be needed. It is the law, already in force in both of the 
states adjacent to New York, which requires a period of delay, preferably of 
five days, between the application for a marriage license and its issuance. 


It must be very gratifying to the Committee that a statute in ac- 
cordance with their recommendations has already been enacted into law. 
The inquiry has set a good example that other states will no doubt be 
glad to follow. 


HE appointment of a new commissioner of Indian affairs, Mr. 

Charles James Rhoads, the Quaker president of the Indian Rights 
Association, gives new hope of reform in the care of Indian children. 
An interesting bulletin on this subject has been issued by the United 
States Public Health Service. A survey of trachoma in twenty-nine public 
schools on or near Indian reservations in Montana by Dr. J. H. Crouch 
was undertaken because of the large numbers of Indian children known 
to have trachoma, the number of Indian children attending the public 
schools, and the fear of the white parents lest inadequate protection 
against infection should be given their children. The scope and method of 


* Public Health Reports, Vol. XLIV, No. 12 (March 22, 1929). Issued by the 
United States Public Health Service, Treasury Department, 1929. 
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the study need hardly be described since the report is easily available to 
anyone interested, but attention may be called to the findings, which are 
summarized in the following terms: 

Trachoma was found in the white school children at Wolf Point, Poplar, 
Culbertson, Browning, and Lodge Grass. 

No trachoma was found in the white school children at North Side (W.P.), 
Brockton, Blackfeet, Hardin, Crow Agency, and Wyola, although there was 
exposure in the school. 

No trachoma was found in the white school children in the other schools 
where there were no Indians with active trachoma. 

Fifty per cent of both white and Indian children were multiple cases in 
families. 

It may therefore be concluded that: 

The presence in the community of Indians with trachoma is a necessary 
factor in the appearance of trachoma among the white school children in 
Montana. 

Home contact is an important factor in the spread of trachoma, but 

School contact is not an important factor in the spread of trachoma. 


HE long struggle for an “eight-hour law” for the women of Illinois 
has again gone down to defeat in the 1929 session of the legislature. 
Nearly a generation ago the Illinois legislature passed the first “Wom- 
en’s Eight-Hour Law.” This law was declared unconstitutional by the 
Illinois Supreme Court in the famous case of Ritchie v. People (155 Ill. 
[1895] 98), and was followed in 1909 by a ten-hour law. A recent article 
by Dorothy Hubbard, the Industrial Secretary of the Chicago Y.W.C.A., 
published by the Illinois League of Women Voters,‘ shows that as the 
years go by, the various industries find it profitable to adopt shorter 
hours than the law requires. That is, less than 1 per cent of the women 
workers in Chicago worked the ten-hour day permitted by the law, and 
outside of Chicago there were only 12.5 per cent working the legal ten- 
hour day. Opposition to the law, however, goes on in spite of the improve- 
ment in practice, and the legislature seems never to regain the position it 
took—and lost—a generation ago. 


ROM Germany comes an interesting statement relating to the health 
of women in industry, a matter of very great importance in all coun- 
tries and of especial importance in Germany, where the employment of 
t As a matter of history it is interesting that a similar study undertaken by the old 
Chicago School of Civics led to the same conclusions and served to support the move- 


ment for an eight-hour day. See Irene J. Graham, “Working Hours of Women in 
Chicago,” in Journal of Political Economy, XXXIII (1915), 822-31. 
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married women is socommon. At a recent annual meeting of the Society 
of Industrial Hygiene of Germany it was stated that 4o per cent of the six 
million women gainfully employed in that country are married. The 
combined demands of employment, housework, and the care of the chil- 
dren were said by some of the speakers to have a harmful effect on the 
women’s health. According to statistics of the sick insurance funds of 
Germany, membership in which is compulsory for all employed women 
and girls, the sick rate of their women members is on the average 22.5 
per cent higher than that of the men members, and the duration of their 
illness is three times as long. Particularly unfavorable is the situation in 
the textile industry. The incidence of illness among gainfully employed 
women is from five to eight times as great as among those who are not 
employed. Particularly frequent are diseases of the organs playing an 
important part in reproduction. 

By way of remedy, various speakers emphasized, first, the need of 
more effective legislative protection of employed young people and wom- 
en, many of whom are mothers of little children, and, second, the need of 
welfare work with expectant mothers, infants, and older children. 


HE number of homeless men given free shelter in the municipal 

lodging house of New York City has been rising steadily during the 
last ten years, and during February and March of this year the daily 
average of men at this haven for the “down and out”’ was higher than at 
any time since the winter of 1915-16. A report prepared by the Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council, with Dr. Neva R. Deardorff as director 
and with Miss Maude E. Stearns in charge of this special inquiry, shows 
that the daily average for 1928 was 15 per cent higher than that for 1927 
and the 1927 rate represented an increase of 60 per cent over the previous 
year. Explanations of this increase in New York’s “homeless popula- 
tion” were suggested by persons familiar with the situation. Thus the 
report notes 
that the number of cheap commercial lodging houses has decreased, that saloons 
on the Bowery no longer provide free “flops” to their customers, which also 
explains the large number of patrons of missions, although the number of mis- 
sions does not seem to have changed in recent years. It has been suggested that 
the increase in automobiles has made it easier for men to come to New York 
City. It is possible that social agencies send applicants to the Municipal Lodg- 
ing House more often than formerly. Finally there remains the economic theory 
that fewer and fewer men are required in manufacturing, owing to the great 
increase in industrial efficiency, and more and more men become destitute in 
the process of readjustment before they can be absorbed into other occupations. 


Going back as far as 1914, the earliest year for which figures are avail- 
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able, the Welfare Council’s research staff found that the low mark at the 
municipal lodging house was reached in 1920, when the average daily 
registration for the year was 69. This average rose to 251 in the next year, 
to 375 in 1927, to 434 in 1928, and to an average of 672 for the first three 
months of this year. 

Ten years ago the average daily registration for March was 39; this 
year it was 681. On the night of March 5, this year, there were 937 men 
in the municipal lodging house, and on February 2, bed, coffee and rolls, 
and a “clean-up” were given to 955 men. On twelve days during the first 
three months of this year the number of men registered at the lodging 
house exceeded the institution’s “maximum capacity for men” some 
nights by nearly a hundred. The house has 857 beds for men. 

The report also shows that homeless women and homeless children 
also find their way every day to the municipal lodging house on Twenty- 
fifth Street near the East River. The monthly average daily census of 
women at the lodging house in recent years ranged from 4 to 23 and for 
children from 1 to 8. On some nights shelter was given to as many as 34 
women and g children. 

A curve showing the trend of lodgings at the municipal institution 
reached a higher peak last winter than at any time since the winter of 
1921-22. The Research Bureau of the Welfare Council points out that 
during the last ten years there has been no change in the laws nor in the 
administrative policy with regard to the municipal lodging house and that 
the situation is not explained by change in the general population of the 
city. 

Analysis of the lodging-house records shows that in the last seven 
years the average daily lodgings of “‘non-residents,” men who have been 
in New York City less than a year, represented from 3 to 14 per cent of 
the total—from 97 to 86 per cent of the lodgings having been given to 
men who said they had been in the city a year or more. Not more than 
five lodgings a month are given to the same man, if he is a resident of the 
city. A non-resident may stay at the municipal lodging house only one 
night in the entire year. 

Saturday night is “the big night,” according to the report, and the 
unusually high registration on Saturday is explained by the fact that 
“many men come to get a bath and have their clothes cleaned. They then 
save their Saturday’s pay (if they happen to have had a day’s work) for 
living expenses on Sunday. There is less work to be done at the house on 
Sunday and what is required will not interfere with looking for a job on 
Monday.” 

The curve of unemployment and that of municipal lodging registra- 
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tions are closely correlated. The lodging-house data, the report rightly 
says, are highly valuable as a guide to those engaged in work with home- 
less men and probably constitute a more sensitive index of the extent of 
real distress among those on the lower levels of the economic scale than 
do the various employment indexes. 


HE British minister of health has published an important but very 

short report? made in the “distressed areas” by two official investi- 
gators who describe the situation in the region visited as without parallel 
in the modern history of the country. The nearest parallel to the present 
distress is said to have been the cotton famine of 1862-64, due to our Civil 
War; but it is pointed out that in the earlier period the poor law guardians 
and the administrators of voluntary funds alike realized “the disadvan- 
tages inherent in the continuous idleness of the able-bodied recipients of 
assistance,” and one of the features of the relief schemes of that day was 
the provision of schools for the unemployed. 

The recent Ministry of Health investigators stress the fact that al- 
though their instructions directed their attention to points which were 
material and physical, they thought it necessary to call attention in the 
Report to the more intangible features of the situation, pointing out that 
the influence of the mental condition upon the bodily is universally recog- 
nized. They report that every thoughtful person with whom they talked 
expressed greater concern at the destructive effect of idleness upon the 
character and morale of the unemployed than at the hardships involved in 
the scant supply of the necessaries of life. It was a common observation 
that work was needed rather than food or clothing. The investigators 
express themselves as sympathetic with this view and report that they 
were from the first more struck by the aspect of depression among the 
unemployed men and their listlessness than by any other signs of poverty: 
“That the danger is serious is clear when it is realized that a certain num- 
ber of the unemployed have not worked in a mine since 1921, while many 
more have been idle since May, 1926. Even now there are men who regard 
it as in the natural order that they should for all time be provided with 
the necessaries of life without working for them.” The investigators did 
not report any evidences of widespread malnutrition indicated by higher 
mortality rates or infant mortality rates; nor did they find any obvious 
increase in the prevalence of tuberculosis. The only one of the “deficiency 
diseases” which appeared to show signs of increase was rickets, which 
they thought might be taken “as a warning of a lowering of the standard 


* Report on the Investigation in the Coalfield of South Wales and Monmouth (1929), 
Cmd. 3272. 
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of nutrition generally.” The investigators also reported that they were 
not infrequently told that there was “loss of tone and persistence of 
debility after illness in the older men, and that men long unemployed who 
have not been actually ill find resumption of work difficult as a mere 
physical effort.” 


HE North Carolina State Board of Charities and Public Welfare 
announces in its last biennial report that a comprehensive study of 
the condition of Negro children in North Carolina has been undertaken. 
The study is financed by a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund made 
with the condition that the state should raise an equal amount. It has 
the co-operation of the Institute for Research in Social Science and is 
under the direction of Professor Wiley B. Sanders, professor of child wel- 
fare in the School of Public Welfare of the University of North Carolina. 
The report also notes that the North Carolina state board last year 
organized a division of school attendance which undertook to study the 
difficulties in the enforcement of the compulsory school-attendance law; 
to determine methods of making enforcement adequate; and to co-operate 
with all agencies in trying to increase school attendance. The division 
is now making a detailed study of school attendance in six counties se- 
lected to represent different phases of the problem. A program for closer 
co-operation with the teachers of the state is being presented in the state 
summer schools and in the county teachers’ meetings. The average daily 
school attendance of white children is 77 per cent of the enrolment and of 
Negro children 67 per cent. It is encouraging that an important state 
board of charities recognizes the school-attendance problem as one of 
fundamental concern in the public-welfare field. 


HE oldest juvenile court in America passed its thirtieth anniversary 

on April 21 of the present year, and the general secretary of the Na- 
tional Probation Association, Mr. Charles L. Chute, has appropriately 
issued a public statement in honor of this event. Mr. Chute says: 

The first juvenile court in America was that of Cook County, Illinois, which 
was established in 1899 under an act of the Illinois legislature. The bill was 
drafted at the request of the members of the Chicago Woman’s Club and was 
sponsored by the Chicago Bar Association. A woman judge, the Honorable 
Mary M. Bartelme, now presides over this court, which has the distinction of 
being not only the oldest juvenile court in the world, but one of the best. 

There are in the United States today only two states without some 
law providing for a special court for children. But national uniformity of 
juvenile-court standards is still.a long way in the future. Studies made 
by the United States Children’s Bureau and recommendations of the Na- 
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tional Probation Association show how seriously inadequate many of the 
juvenile-court laws are. In some states the laws are limited to a few 
large cities or counties. In others the courts are not given full jurisdiction 
in dealing with delinquent children; in others again, no jurisdiction 
is granted to deal with adults responsible for the delinquency or neglect 
of children. Even more striking is the lack of uniformity in the practice 
of the American courts. In some courts, for example, criminal procedure 
is still closely paralleled in the treatment of children’s cases today. 

The minimum requirements for a successful juvenile court have been 
recently set out by the National Probation Association as follows: 


First, the court should be presided over by a judge, chosen because of his 
special qualifications. These qualifications, in addition to his legal training 
should include an understanding of social problems, particularly those involv- 
ing children, and a trained and sympathetic knowledge of child psychology. 
The judge should devote all the time that is necessary for the consideration of 
the problem of every child who comes before him. 

Second, the assistants of the judge who gather information on the child’s 
case and carry out the after-care work should be carefully selected. The proba- 
tion officers should be chosen from experienced social case workers, who have 
the tact, resourcefulness and sympathy necessary to handle children. They 
should be, preferably, graduates from college or from a school of social work and 
should have training in psychiatric work. A probation officer cannot hope to 
handle children successfully, who is not superior in his understanding to the 
parents who have already blundered in their efforts, often with the best inten- 
tion. There must be enough probation officers, both men and women, to do 
thorough work. There should be men to deal with the older boys and women 
to handle the girls. No probation officer should have to supervise more than 
fifty children at one time. 

Third, besides having a sufficient staff of officers, the probation department 
of a modern juvenile court should be equipped with an efficient record system 
and the necessary clerical help so that the officers may give all their time to 
constructive work. 

Fourth, the probation office should not be in a gloomy, cramped basement, 
but in a pleasant room with an opportunity for private interviews. 

Fifth, the court must have the services of a clinic, with trained physicians 
and psychologists equipped to give mental and physical examinations to children. 

Sixth, the detention home for children awaiting disposition or temporary 
care should be a part of the facilities of the well equipped juvenile court. The 
atmosphere of this home should be as remote from that of a jail as possible and 
should approach that of a well equipped home, with opportunity for medical 
care, for school and recreation. If a detention home is not needed on account of 
the limited number of children, well chosen boarding homes should be available. 
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HE formation of a National Child Welfare Association is one of the 

signs of the new day that is now dawning in Turkey. The new associ- 
ation is a voluntary organization, but its central committee is composed 
of twenty members of Parliament approved by the prime minister, and 
it has a commission for program activities including in its membership 
representatives of the Turkish ministries of education, health, and justice. 
It is hoped that the association can be made a model for branch child- 
welfare organizations throughout the country. It has begun its work by 
establishing a home in Angora for a limited number of babies and young 
children and opening a daily clinic where mothers may bring their babies 
for advice. Social workers in Turkey feel that the association, now that 
it has secured the approval of the government, has before it a great 
opportunity to institute a constructive child-welfare program in the new 
Turkish Republic. Turkey is unfortunately at present without juvenile 
courts, without playgrounds, and entirely without clubs or societies for 
children in which moral or spiritual values are emphasized. 

Among the radical changes in Turkey within the last five years is the 
institution of a new educational system, and the adoption of the Latin 
alphabet characters in place of the old Arabic alphabet. The whole nation, 
which has an illiteracy rate of 85 per cent, has been required to attend 
school. This and the child-welfare program give hope for the future. 


ERMANY sends an encouraging report of special provision for the 

welfare of psychopathic children which has been made by the munic- 
ipal children’s bureau in every large city in Germany. This has been 
done in accordance with the federal child-welfare law of 1922, which made 
such work a function of these excellent bureaus. The work in each city 
is in charge of a psychiatrist, who is assisted by trained visitors, and it is 
done in close co-operation with public schools, juvenile courts, and other 
agencies interested in child welfare. In some cities emphasis is laid on 
change of environment for these children, and they are placed in special 
institutions. In certain cities special day schools, including kindergartens 
are provided for them. In other cities psychopathic children attend the 
regular day schools and go periodically to a consultation center, which 
sends workers to visit these children at their homes. Annual reports from 
all the municipal children’s bureaus stress the importance of psychiatric 
work as a branch of general child-welfare work. 


HE juvenile court law that was enacted in Austria last year supersed- 
ed the temporary law of 1919. The new law, like the old one, provides 
for the establishment of a special juvenile court in Vienna and provides 
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also that outside of Vienna certain courts are to handle all juvenile cases 
unless separate juvenile courts are also established. 

The juvenile court now as under the old law has jurisdiction over 
children who are fourteen but under eighteen. Children under fourteen 
are held not to be legally responsible. 

Among other features, the law provides that no decision can be made 
by a juvenile court without consulting the local branch of the state chil- 
dren’s bureau or, if none exists, another child-welfare agency. It is inter- 
esting also that the qualifications for juvenile judges are more specific in 
the new law. Only judges who have a knowledge of child training may be 
appointed to the juvenile court, and, if possible, they must also have had 
scientific training in psychology, psychiatry, or education. 


N OFFICIAL report has been published in Germany showing a 
tragic increase in suicide, which is said to have reached the highest 
rate in fifty years. The report shows that the largest increase was among 
farm laborers and woodmen and among the middle and lower classes, who 
have experienced great misery since the war. Berlin has the unenviable 
distinction of having a rate that is nearly double that of the country as a 
whole. Especially disturbing is the fact that every seventh suicide of this 
city’s very high percentage is committed by a person under the age of 
twenty. 


HE Children’s Fund of Michigan is the name of the new trust gener- 

ously created by Senator James Couzens, of Detroit, “to promote 
the health, welfare, happiness, and development of the children of Michi- 
gan primarily, and elsewhere in the world.”” The fund is to be administered 
by a trustee corporation. Dr. Hugo A. Freund, the senator’s physician, 
who will be the administrative head of the new fund has made the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

It is too early to state all the lines of activity that are contemplated. Mental 
hygiene and child guidance clinics will be encouraged; vocational and educa- 
tional problems will receive attention; plans for properly supervised group 
recreation will be assisted; dietetic, hygienic, nutritional, and other subjects 
bearing upon the health of children will be investigated whenever and wherever 
the indication for their study arises. 

There are opportunities for more than adequate health programs for chil- 
dren, particularly in the rural districts. It is quite apparent that much sickness, 
suffering and retarded development result from the lack of proper care of the 
teeth of children, and we know that one of the first things he [Senator Couzens] 
would like to see done is a movement in Michigan along these lines. The senator 
feels that children physically handicapped should receive early consideration 
from this fund. 
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For the present no research in the pure sciences will be attempted. Nor will 
any edifice be erected to serve as a center for the many activities. This fund 
is for the purpose of assisting and developing those agencies and institutions 
that are already established, or creating new projects for the welfare of children 
and supplementing the work already begun in well established organizations. 

It may be definitely and emphatically stated that the foundation will not 
concern itself with individual relief nor with scholarships. These are amply pro- 
vided by many private and state agencies. Assistance to groups and their prob- 
lems will be primarily stressed. 


HE opening of the new women’s prison has perhaps stimulated the 

government to review its whole prison system more thoughtfully. 
In a tentative report' made late in January, by the House Committee 
appointed to investigate the federal penal and reformatory institutions, 
the whole federal prison system is sharply criticized. It is recommended 
that its administration, now in the Department of Justice, should be 
enlarged and intrusted to the care of a major bureau to function under 
the immediate direction of the Attorney General. In all the county and 
municipal jails and workhouses in which federal prisoners are placed, 
owing to lack of accommodations in the present federal prisons, “there 
was over-crowding and idleness,” and it is also clear that this system of 
“boarding” should be abandoned. The situation is a serious one, for the 
committee reports that we have, on the average, a daily population of 
ten thousand persons serving short sentences or awaiting trial ‘‘in some 
I,100 state, county, and city jails throughout the country.’”’ Commenting 
on the conditions the Committee said: 


Many of these jails are congested . . . . and there is no provision for employing 
the prisoners. There is in many places no separation of the guilty from the innocent, 
of the sick from the well, the young from the old, or the hardened criminals from the 
impressionable young offenders. 


The placing of more than one prisoner in a cell is also criticized 
severely. 

It is discouraging that the Committee reported only a small number 
of judicial districts having federal probation officers, but it is interesting 
that some judges advised the Committee that with a proper system of 
parole approximately five thousand federal prisoners might be released. 
Such a system would not only yield priceless results in human well- 
being but it is estimated to promise large savings. 

If new federal prisons are built, one should undoubtedly be placed in 
New York, but it is to be hoped that something in the way of farm colonies 
' will be established. 


t 7oth Cong., 2d session, House of Representatives Report, No. 2303. 
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HE immigration situation is again disturbed and made more tense 

by the final executive proclamation of the “national origins” clause 
of the Quota and Visa Act of 1924. The operation of this clause had been 
postponed twice. Unless the special session of Congress takes action to pre- 
vent it, the quotas will be again changed, giving a substantial increase to 
the British quota and seriously reducing the quotas for Germany, the 
Irish Free State, and the Scandinavian countries. There will be some 
other quota changes, but the most important are those indicated. The 
deportation situation has also been aggravated by a harsh law passed by 
the last Congress which permanently excludes any alien who has been once 
deported for any cause. This will work serious hardships in the case of 
aliens deported for being “excess quota,” for remediable health conditions 
such as trachoma, for illiteracy, and for other conditions that do not make 
a man or woman forever an undesirable alien, particularly when the other 
members of the family are domiciled here. 


HE great adventure undertaken by Yale University in the establish- 
ment of its new research organization, which is called the Institute 
of Human Relations, has aroused widespread public interest which social 
workers will share. President James Rowland Angell in his interesting 
account of the new undertaking in the Yale Alumni Weekly of April 19 
makes the following interesting statement: 
In its present form, the program represents a slow development covering 
a number of years, during which it has continually been broadened in its scope 
and strengthened in its underlying conceptions. .... It is in no sense merely 
the sudden inspiration of two or three individuals. It derives ultimately from in- 
fluences which have a long history and affect a wide area of human interests. 
At the close of the war, thoughtful persons who had had contact with the 
great problems of organization and administration which were involved in the 
prosecution of that titanic struggle, were naturally deeply impressed with the 
extraordinary resources of a physical and mechanical character which had been 
disclosed as being at the disposal of mankind. But still more impressive to them 
was the obvious lack of any corresponding knowledge and command of the 
purely human resources. Despite the very best efforts of thousands of intelligent 
and devoted persons, the number of round pegs turning up in square holes was 
little short of appalling, and the blunders and confusion in consequence ensuing 
cost many millions of dollars and many months of needless delay... .. 
Indeed for fifty years and more the progressive industrialization of our 
people, the prodigious increase of our urban populations, and the growing sub- 
serviency of man to the machine in every walk of life had created a group of 
poignant problems for which earnest and humane souls had vainly sought a 
solution—generally working with little or no scientific technique and with no 
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fundamental apprehension of the many-sided character of the issues. The 
courts, the social agencies, schools, hospitals—all had the same story to tell of 
failure to recognize and deal effectively with existing human traits in their rela- 
tion to the social order. The great war itself sprang from the breakdown of the 
political and social agencies designed for the controlling of international rela- 
tions. In other words, the time had obviously come for some form of human 
engineering such as had not previously existed. How can society deal with the 
problem of its own organization, so that the proportion of human happiness 
and satisfying accomplishment may be higher, the proportion of human suffering 
and failure be lowered? In one form or another this question has been put in- 
sistently and with increasing frequency to our generation. That any single suffic- 
ing answer will be found is, if course, unthinkable. That no answer to any part 
of the question will be found is equally unthinkable, if the forces of modern 
science are consciously marshaled to deal with the problem at whatever points 
it can be attacked. Nor should it be forgotten that human engineering, like all 
other sound engineering, must rest upon a solid basis of pure science. ... . 

It is distinctly intended to foster from the outset cooperative research in 
fundamental fields affecting the fuller understanding of human behavior and 
social organization. Such basic research may be carried on by scholars only 
temporarily attached to the staff for the purpose of carrying out some specific 
part of such a program, or it may, and generally will, be prosecuted entirely 
by permanent members of the Faculty and their assistants. An illustration may 
be drawn from one of the first fields which it is now planned to study—the 
family. 

Here we have one of the oldest of human institutions which, under the 
conditions of contemporary life, is being subjected to great strain and from 
which, when badly conditioned, there seem to flow many unhappy consequences 
affecting the life of the members as well as the society which supports them. 
The juvenile courts, for example, are crowded with cases of which no adequate 
understanding is possible without a study of the family to which the victims 
belong. It is already clear that many circumstances combine to create juvenile 
delinquency, but among them the family ranks high. A more thorough study of 
this matter and a more successful technique for ascertaining the causative fac- 
tors, as well as an evaluation of the remedies now prescribed by the law, is 
indispensable, if we are to make any social progress at this point. 
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Teachers’ Salaries in Certain Endowed and State Supported Colleges and 
Universities in the United States, with Special Reference to Colleges of 
Arts, Literature, and Science, 1926-27 (Publications of the General 
Education Board, Occasional Papers No. 8). By TREvoR ARNETT. 
New York, 1928. Pp. 83. 

Quantity and Cost Estimate of the Standard of Living of the Professional 
Class. Compiled under the Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics of the University of California, Jesstca B. PErxorrto, 
Chairman (University of California Publications in Economics, V, 
No. 2, 129-60). Berkeley: University of California Press, 1928. 

Incomes and Living Costs of a University Faculty. A Report Made by a 
Committee on the Academic Standard of Living Appointed by the Yale 
University Chapter of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. Edited by YANDELL HENDERSON and Maurice R. DAVIE. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. Pp. x+170. $2.00. 

Each of these studies makes a distinct contribution to our knowledge of 
the economic status of college and university faculties in the United States. 
The General Education Board sought to discover not only the present salary 
scale in institutions of higher learning but also the change that had occurred 
in that respect since 1920. The average salary of all ranks in 1926-27, as report- 
ed by 302 colleges, was $2,958, an increase over 1919-20 of 29.8 per cent. Since 
the cost of living declined during this period, real income obviously increased 
even more than money income. If the comparison, however, is extended back 
to 1914-15, teachers are found to be only slightly better off at the end than at 
the beginning of the period. The average salary expressed in terms of dollars 
of equal purchasing power was $1,724 in 1914-15 and $1,825 in 1926-27. Thus 
the salary increases during and following the war years merely put the academic 
profession back on a pre-war economic basis. 

Information concerning supplementary income was received from 11,361 
college teachers. Two-thirds supplemented their salaries by extra work, mainly 
teaching. The median amount thus added was $522. Only 18.5 per cent re- 
ported an “appreciable” private income. 

Over against these income figures may be set the estimated cost of maintain- 
ing the standard of the professional class as worked out by the Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics, headed by Dr. Peixotto, at the University of 
California. The first, and the most delicate and difficult, task of the Committee 
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was to arrive at an itemized commodity-quantity budget that would represent 
the standard of living of the professional class, not necessarily their actual plane 
of living, not an “expert’s” statement of their needs, but what the typical Ameri- 
can family of the professional class considered its requirements. A group of 
wives of professional men were asked to make on prepared forms a quantity 
estimate of the goods and services that they considered families with standards 
of consumption like their own required annually. When local prices were fitted 
to the average quantities, it appeared that an income of $10,000 would be 
required to cover the total, an amount exceedi:z the annual expenditure of 
the group responsible for the items. Although the Committee believed this quan- 
tity estimate showed the standard of living of these housewives if not their 
actual plane of living, they worked out a revised commodity-quantity budget 
which represented a ‘compromise between a rather high scale of wants and the 
prevailing earning power of the average professional man.” This quantity and 
cost estimate at prices prevailing in the San Francisco Bay district in Novem- 
ber, 1927, is presented in this report. The total cost of the professional standard 
of living thus worked out was $6,500. It may be noted that the average salary 
of the full professors in the colleges reporting to the General Education Board 
in 1926-27 was $3,798, and that only 1.6 per cent of the whole group received 
$6,500 or more. 

With these revelations before us, we are prepared for the disclosures of the 
Yale study. The body of this report is based upon questionnaires filled out by 
63 per cent of the Yale faculty in which they gave data on income from all 
sources, a few items of expenditure, and a description of the mode of living 
that the total expenditure provided. A comparison is made of the housing of 
the Yale faculty with that of their neighbors, and a few figures are presented to 
throw light on incomes in supposedly alternative callings. The median salaries 
of this faculty group ranged from $2,200 for instructors to $7,000 for full pro- 
fessors, and since only 9 per cent were without other income either from supple- 
mentary earnings or from property, the median total income ranged from $2,850 
to $9,300. 

The data secured from the questionnaires are presented in great detail. 
The 272 returns are arranged in 54 groups on the basis of similarity of income 
and size of family, and about a fourth of the book is taken up in presenting 
factual information with regard to each group and their own description of the 
mode of life possible at their income level. It is in these characterizations of the 
mode of living that the income provides that the thesis of the book appears. 
Here is made explicit what is only implicit in the California and the General 
Education Board studies, the inadequacy of the academic income to provide 
the standard of living that is deemed necessary by the group for families in their 
station of life. The obvious corollary is that young men will hesitate to enter 
a profession in which this is the case and will instead choose alternative callings. 
The second corollary is that if these equalizing economic forces are allowed to 
operate without hindrance it will be to the great detriment of higher education. 
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From its nature this Yale report is a very human document, and many com- 
ments suggest themselves upon the attitudes unconsciously displayed. The edi- 
tors characterize the mode of living that the present salary scale affords to a man 
and wife with no children as “distinctly meager.” Faculty members with in- 
comes around $6,000 and no children describe their mode of living as “very 
simple.” The $2,000 income for man and wife “represents life at its cheapest 
and barest.”’ President Angell in his Foreword describes the prospect for the 
academic family as “hard and unremitting drudgery” for the wife, and for the 
children the “limitations of the underprivileged.’’ As evidences of how they 
feel, this language is highly revealing, but as descriptions of how they are living, 
this terminology leaves us with no words but those of the most rabid agitators 
to apply to the mode of living of the great masses in the United States. 

Interesting side lights are thrown on the economic position of the wife 
throughout this discussion. It is not compatible with the professional standard 
that she earn, and the main way that she can make her husband’s income go 
farther is by performing household duties unsuitable for one of her position and 
of a character distinctly unlike those in which she would be engaged if she were 
unmarried. The academic standard includes a wife engaged only in “ladylike 
pursuits,” to use Dr. Peixotto’s expression, but the husband’s salary is inade- 
quate without her labor to give her and her children the things they require. 

Labor texts tell us that the wage theory of the industrial workers is the cost 
of living or need theory. In so far as these studies set forth a wage theory it also 
may be so characterized. Perhaps the next study should emphasize the related 
theory of a withdrawal in the long run to alternative occupations. Valuable in- 
deed to supplement the information we now have about the academic income 
would be a complete study of what was suggested in the Yale report, the alter- 
native callings, the incomes therein, and the typical course of advancement. 


HaAzeEt Kyrk 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The American Negro; A Study in Racial Crossing. By MELVILLE J. 
Herskovits. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xiv+oz. 
$1.75. 

Dr. Herskovits has crowded into the pages of this little book the chief re- 
sults of four years’ intensive investigation of the American Negro carried on 
under the direction of the National Research Council and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Council. Most of his subjects are drawn from Howard University, 
Harlem, and a rural community of West Virginia, but he has checked his results 
with observations made by Davenport and Love on Negro recruits from the 
South, Miss Blackwood’s measurements made at Tuskegee Institute in Ala- 
bama, and other data. 

He first seeks by means of genealogical tables to learn what racial groups 
are to be found in the American Negro and to what extent his subjects can be 
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termed unmixed. The results are surprising in that they vary so greatly from 
those obtained by the census. Only 22 per cent are found to be unmixed, while 
the balance are of Negro, white, and Indian ancestry. To test the validity of 
these tables he subjected his subjects to careful anthropometric tests covering 
those points in which the three races show greatest differences. The close corre- 
spondence between the physical data and the genealogical records convinces 
him that we are justified in considering the American Negro as a mixture of 
Negro, white, and Indian. This leads to the question, ‘“What sort of physical 
type is being produced by this amalgam?” Thirty traits are used in the study, 
twenty-three of which are used for comparison with African Negroes, unmixed 
whites, and Indians. Here again the results are most surprising. In trait after 
trait the American Negro, whom we have seen to be a mixture of the three great 
racial stocks, seems to represent a blend and to show as low variability as the 
unmixed races. In seeking an explanation for these facts, Herskovits finds evi- 
dence of inbreeding on a large scale due in part to a growth of race conscious- 
ness. All data indicate a lessening of intermixture with white and Indian, but 
also show that social selection is active. The Negro living in a white community 
is profoundly affected by the patterns of the dominant white civilization. This 
is reflected not only in his standards of living, but in marriage relations. The 
advantages held by the light-skinned Negro from slave days on still continue 
and mark the possessor as a desirable mate. It is evident that many of the men 
of light skin pass over into the white group, while the light women are most 
sought as wives. 

This review has brought out only a part of the important questions raised 
by Dr. Herskovits. He has challenged many accepted views and has shown that 
we must have intensive studies of man himself if we wish to know the facts of 
human heredity. He has likewise shown that such an investigation is as much 


social as biological. 
Fay-Cooper COLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Manual of Individual Tests and Testing (Judge Baker Foundation Pub- 
lication No. 4). By Aucusta Fox BRONNER, WILLIAM HEALY, 
Guapys M. Lowe, and Myra E. Suimperc. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1927. Pp. x+287. $3.50. 

A manual of tests found useful at the Judge Baker Foundation, comprising 
language, performance, and various non-language tests with chapters on their 
interpretation. Five chapters are devoted to “Other Fields of Testing,” includ- 
ing group intelligence tests, educational, vocational, trade, personality, and 
character tests. A complete bibliography, with a list of publishers and manu- 


facturers of test material, is appended. 
Since the use of intelligence tests, various efforts have been made to develop 
tests of special abilities which the general intelligence tests do not comprise. 
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Moreover, there are various special factors entering into the score in general 
intelligence tests that require special tests for their explanation and evaluation. 

The book represents a very useful manual containing a wide range of tests 
—according to the authors, “every adequately standardized individual test of 
mental ability.” It is highly recommended to all workers in the field. With 
Lyman Well’s Mental Tests and Clinical Practice, we have two most useful vade 
mecums in clinical psychology. 

Davw M. Levy, M.D. 
INSTITUTE FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 


New York City 


Emotion and Delinquency: A Study of 500 Criminals in the Making. By 
L. GrimBerc. New York: Brentano, 1928. Pp. ix+147. $3.00. 


From a study of his cases Grimberg concludes that the actions of delin- 
quents are due to “emotional outbursts usually passing into passion.” Respon- 
sible for the delinquency is “a definite organic basis,” “an organic inferiority 
expressed in the hereditary endocrine imbalance.” 

In support of this contention, we have a rambling, loose sort of book with 
superficial case studies, in which the stress curiously is placed on details of 
Stanford-Binet tests, which, aside from the rating of mental deficiency, con- 
tribute nothing to the study of his patients. 

_ One might have anticipated from the statement on the jacket of the book, 
namely, that we were to have a “searching study of the delinquent from the 
standpoint of an eminent medical man,” a thorough physical, epecially endocri- 
nologic, contribution; but nothing is forthcoming, not even a statistical analysis 
of the five hundred cases that form the background of the author’s experience. 

A few citations from the book itself will give a better example of its tenor: 

From my own experience, I mention the following facts: Out of 42 delinquent 
minors examined during the last six months, I have found only 12 giving an average 
I.Q. All the others were mentally below normal. The 12 giving the average quotient 
were accused of waywardness and incorrigibility. Those giving a quotient placing them 
above the border-line were arrested as incorrigible and for petty larceny and prostitu- 
tion. But those showing distinct mental defectiveness were arrested for serious offenses. 


From this paragraph there is a ready inference that the degree of delin- 
quency is proportionate to the degree of mental deficiency—a conclusion that 
certainly no one else in the work would maintain. “In most of the cases, it 
[delinquency] is a question of transmutation, although many of the parents of 
the delinquents were delinquents themselves [p. 29].” 

All in all, from Grimberg’s study the conclusion is reached that the delin- 
quent is the product partly of heredity and partly of environment—a conclusion 
for which another book does not appear to be warranted. 

Davp M. Levy, M.D. 


INSTITUTE FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
New York City 
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The American Community in Action. Case Studies of American Communi- 
ties. By JESSE FREDERICK STEINER. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1928. Pp. xiii+392. $3.00; student edition, $2.40. 

The American Community in Action is an extraordinarily valuable book not 
merely for the student of community organization but also for the social worker 
' or citizen who wishes to know the processes by which communities become what 
they are. These descriptions of the social development of a score of smaller 
American communities depict graphically the ways in which communities 
grow or stagnate; produce union or disunion, co-operation or rivalry, well- 
rounded lives for the inhabitants or desolation; with the interplay of the forces 
of modern life such as railroads, automobiles, motion-picture theaters, and simi- 
lar factors that have so greatly modified the bases of existence of American 
towns and villages. 

The case studies of these different communities are surprisingly vivid in 
their picturization of how the community came to be what it is. Not merely 
are these case studies accurate sociological descriptions but more than that they 
are so well written, so penetrating and often so pungent that they make extraor- 
dinarily good reading for the lay person as well as effective information for 
the student. 

The value of the book for the student is further enhanced by Professor 
Steiner’s summary comments at the beginning of each chapter, which explain 
the significance of the community about to be described; by the topics and 
questions for class discussion, and by an excellent bibliography followed by a 
useful index. 

The book represents a distinct advance in facility and interpretative value 
over Professor Steiner’s previous book, Community Organization. It gives great 
promise for still more effective work in the future from Professor Steiner. 

ELwoop STREET 

THE CoMMUNITY CHEST OF 

Wasauincton, D.C. 


Whither Mankind: A Panorama of Modern Civilization. Edited by 
CHARLES A. BEARD. New York:. Longmans, Green and Company, 
1928. Pp. vii+408. $3.00. 

This is a brave book. For bravery is constituted by hope of achievement in 
circumstances declared by peers to be hopeless. But it is enlightened bravery 
that is here paraded, bravery that arises from a thorough canvass of the dis- 
advantages of our position and of the means at hand for improvement. It 
marks on a large scale and in influential quarters a post-war recovery of morale. 
“Tf hopes are dupes, fears may be liars.” Sixteen Swiss guards of the modern 
spirit led by one whose courage and hope have survived the disillusioning proc- 
ess of personal frustration and war psychosis here defend, each in his own field 
and in his own way, industrialism. In one the defense is spirited, in another 
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cautious, in another interrogative. But in all alike, the idealization of past cul- 
tures is understood and discounted, the lure of the immediate understood and 
resisted, the necessity of understanding means and cultivating potentialities 
proclaimed and practiced. 

The temper of the performance is nowhere more boldly illustrated than in 
Dr. Hu Shih’s comparison of Eastern and Western civilizations. Not only is 
it graceful that the most spirited defense of the West should come from an Orien- 
tal, but it is singularly impressive the way he puts the differential evaluation. 
He says, 

That civilization is materialistic which is limited by matter and incapable of 
transcending it; which feels itself powerless against its material environment and 
fails to make the full use of human intelligence for the conquest of nature and for the 
improvement of the conditions of man... .. On the other hand, that civilization 
which makes the fullest possible use of human ingenuity and intelligence in search of 
truth in order to control nature and transform matter for the service of mankind, to 
liberate the human spirit from ignorance, superstition, and slavery to the forces of na- 
ture, and to reform social and political institutions for the benefit of the greatest num- 
ber—such a civilization is highly idealistic and spiritual. 


Occidentals speak more guardedly as befits their modesty. Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon writes of ancient and mediaeval civilizations, Bertrand Russell of 
science, Julius Klein of business, Sidney and Beatrice Webb of labor, Howard 
Lee McBain of law and government, Emil Ludwig of war and peace, C.-E. A. 
Winslow of health, Havelock Ellis of the family, George A. Dorsey of race and 
civilization, James Harvey Robinson of religion, Lewis Mumford of the arts, 
John Dewey of philosophy, Stuart Chase of play, Everett Dean Martin of edu- 
cation, and Carl Van Doren of literature. Charles A. Beard writes an illuminat- 
ing introduction and an epilogue. 

The various contributions differ widely in quality, as might be expected. 
The present reviewer found Dorsey’s article to be one of the longest and poorest; 
Dewey’s chapter to be one of the shortest and meatiest. James Harvey Robin- 
son declares cautiously at the end of a discussion of religion that “the effort to 
engineer life in the light of already existing intelligence would in itself be per- 
haps as holy a task as any hitherto essayed by saint or martyr.” The progressive 
counterpart of this use of already existing knowledge is devotion to the tech- 
nique of increasing knowledge and of distributing its fruits. This counterpart 
all contributors are sensitive to; but the finest explication of it is found in John 
Dewey’s contribution. The emphasis eventuates with him as a redefinition of 
philosophy itselfi—“such observation and reflection as discern the meaning of 
industrial civilization—that is its possibilities—is philosophy, no matter by 
what name the discernment is called.” It is, perhaps, this redefinition of philos- 
ophy that leads Charles A. Beard to speak of all divisions of the book as “but 


departments of philosophy, truly considered.” 
T. V. Smita 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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An Experimental Study of Children at Work and in School between the Ages 
of Fourteen and Eighteen Years. By HELEN THOMPSON WOOLLEY, 
Pu.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xv-+762. $4.00. 


The Ohio Child-Labor Law of 1910 for the first time in history gave the 
schools a legal hold over all working children in the state up to the age of sixteen 
years. This, together with the vision of those intrusted with the early adminis- 
tration of the law and generous gifts from private funds, made possible the com- 
prehensive investigation of children who were leaving the schools of Cincinnati 
to go to work, of which An Experimental Study of Children, to give it its abbre- 
viated title, is the report. Though potentially one of the richest fields for re- 
search with regard to children during the early years of their working life, rarely 
can an employment certificate office, because of the expense, the exigencies of 
its daily work, and the lack of personnel trained in research, take advantage of 
its opportunities to make a real contribution to knowledge in the fields of edu- 
cation and social work, on which progress in promoting the welfare of children 
must depend. The present volume is unique, and studies of similar scope and 
intensiveness are likely to remain rare. ‘In spite of the obvious limitations,” 
says its author, “no other data as complete are in existence anywhere or are 
likely to be collected for some time to come.” 

The data referred to are the result of a series of mental and physical meas- 
urements of more than seven hundred working children and more than nine 
hundred school children between fourteen and eighteen years of age made by 
the staff of the Vocation Bureau of the Cincinnati public schools under the di- 
rection of Dr. Woolley, partial reports of some of which have been published 
from time to time since the first examinations were. begun in 1911. The series 
of measurements were supplemented by the industrial histories of the working 
group and by social data obtained in home visits for each group. Comparisons 
are made between working children and school children and between boys and 
girls in each group with regard to mental and physical growth during the years 
between fourteen and eighteen as well as with regard to initial ability. The rela- 
tion of mental ratings to physical ratings in both groups and the relation of 
mental and physical abilities during the first four years of industrial life to the 
school grade completed by working children are discussed. An analysis of 
industrial histories is presented, covering wages, stability, and kinds of work 
in relation to sex, school grade completed, and physical and mental ability. 
The information on social status and home conditions is analyzed for each 
group and is correlated with school grade completed by the working children 
and with mental and physical ratings. A summary chapter discusses the 
scope and limitations of the data and the validity of mental and physical 
tests as measures of ability, and interprets the differences between working and 
school children and between boys and girls and the relation between various 
factors and the industrial histories of the working children. It contains also a 
section applying the findings of the study to such educational policies as the 
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age of school leaving, provision for individual diagnosis in the school system, 
school responsibility with regard to home conditions, vocational training, and 
vocational guidance. The schedules used in the study are reproduced. Six hun- 
dred and eighty-five tables are presented. Nevertheless, the author points out, 
“The complete statistical treatment of so great a mass of detail has never been 
carried out. .... Meanwhile the records are preserved in such form that further 
aspects can be treated as interest or occasion arises.” 

Although one of the chief objects of the study at the outset was to obtain 
much needed information on the effect of industrial life upon children who leave 
school and enter industry as early as the law permits, Dr. Woolley states that 
“very few of the facts obtained offer any possibility of unequivocal statements 
on this point.” Unfortunately, as the author herself notes, it was not possible 
to give medical examinations, which would have been a great help in interpret- 
ing the data in this particular as well as in a number of others. Continuing her 
interpretative statement regarding the possible effects of working life upon 
children in early adolescence, Mrs. Woolley says: 

The great superiority, both physically and mentally, of school children over work- 
ing children might be taken as proof of the bad effects of industry upon working chil- 
dren, were it not for the fact that the differences are present in marked form at fourteen 
years, before any of the children have actually entered industry. .... There are two 
tests in which school children became even more superior to working children at eight- 
een than they were at fourteen. They are strength of the hand and vital capacity. 
These are the two tests which seem obviously related to size. Nevertheless, while differ- 
ences in size between working and school boys decrease, differences in strength and vital 
capacity increase. Among girls the two series do not differ at any age in size, but the 
progressive difference in strength and in vital capacity from fourteen to eighteen takes 
place. Strength and vital capacity may be related to general vigor and available energy 
rather than to any specific factors of training. The only aspect of school life which 
could be important in direct training of these capacities is that of athletics or physical 
training, and it seems doubtful whether there is enough drill of this type in high school 
to account for the result. The more probable interpretation is that school life favors 
general physical vigor and energy more than working life. 


This caution in drawing conclusions from the data which is characteristic 
of the entire study, while inspiring confidence, makes it impossible within the 
confines of a review to attempt a categorical summary of the results reached. 
To tear the conclusions out of their context, without the accompanying analysis, 
which makes every possible allowance for complicating factors, would be to in- 
vite misinterpretation of vital facts. But with regard to at least one important 
question, the desirability of requiring children to remain in school past the age 
of fourteen, the conclusion based on the data obtained by Mrs. Woolley seems 
unequivocal. To quote from the report: 

If a difference in the age of school leaving were to be made on the basis of rate of 
development, then superior children would have to be allowed to leave school earlier 
than inferior ones. They complete their years of rapid approach to maturity a year or 
two earlier... .. Since it is, as we have seen, chiefly the inferior children who drop 
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out of school as early as the law permits, the age of school leaving should be determined 
by the period at which the inferior group completes the years of rapid mental and phys- 
ical growth. Sixteen years is the age wk “h seems justified on this ground.... . 
The objection to the sixteen-year age limit for leaving school has come in part from the 
school itself and is based upon the facts that inferior children cannot keep up the aca- 
demic pace of the traditional school until the age of sixteen. They merely become re- 
tarded and discouraged, develop a sense of inferiority, form bad habits of truancy and 
sometimes become delinquent. This is all quite true, but the solution of the problem 
should be that of changing the type of school to fit the child rather than that of eliminat- 
ing the child from school. 

Besides its value for the worker in social-educational and psychological re- 
search the book can be recommended to the general reader interested in social 
progress. The language is simple and concrete, and, though the method of 
analysis is scientific, understanding and appreciation of the meaning of the data 


in terms of human happiness and welfare are unfailing. 
E. N. MATTHEWS 


U.S. CHILpREN’s BUREAU 
WasuiInctTon, D.C. 


The Family in the Making: An Historical Sketch. By Mary Burt 
Messer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 359. $3.50. 

Problems of the Family. By WILLYsTINE GoopDsELL. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1928. Pp. x+474. $3.50. 

These two volumes review the history of the family from the earliest time. 
Both books are well written, and both authors have in mind the college student 
and the general reader who is concerned for the institution of marriage and the 
obvious perils to which the institution of the family seems today to be subjected. 
Dr. Messer’s treatment devotes much greater space proportionately to the 
earlier forms of family organization. She has been concerned to recall the in- 
fluences of a possible Mutterrecht and devotes three chapters to those early be- 
ginnings of family organizations surviving in the case of the Iroquois in the exer- 
cise by Indian women of rights for which their white American sisters were still 
striving. She leads the reader through the ancient days from the Egyptians 
through Greece and Rome, the early Christian Church era, through the period 
when romantic love developed, down to the present time, characterized by what 
she calls the “break-up of domestication.” Dr. Messer is not so frightened as 
some of the modern writers on the subject. She writes, for example, 

Woman’s life has been enriched and socialized at the same time that it has been 
handicapped in the narrowest professional sense by family obligations, so that she is 
likely to carry forward, with her less hampered movement, a human maturity of high 
value in the wider fields. She is likely to exhibit a capacity for welding, for adjusting the 
claims of the young, the old, the needy, the enormous army of human beings not able 
to respond at all times to the hard-and-fast demands of systems. In short, society 
may turn to her to carry the concept of justice into its New Testament implications, 
a service for which her way of life has been preparing her in the midst of her very dis- 
abilities and humiliations. 
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Dr. Goodsell presents her comment after a quite unusual plan. She devotes 
only six out of twenty-four chapters to the historical introduction. The social 
conditions reacting upon the family—such as modern industrialism, immigra- 
tion, working mothers, mothers’ pensions, prostitution and illegitimacy—are 
dealt with. 

A series of chapters devoted to individualism—the woman movement, 
married women and careers, birth control, divorce, freedom in love—and the 
child and the family of the future will be found interesting. In these last chap- 
ters she deals with such legislative reforms as the abolition of common-law 
marriage in those states in which it is still recognized, the abolition of child 
labor and of child marriages with such economic reforms as minimum-wage 
rates, regularization of employment, such social reforms as adequate recreation, 
education adapted to the needs of all groups, with such domestic changes as 
the economic emancipation of the wife and the education of husbands and 
fathers. Since the volume is designed for use as a textbook in college classes, 
there is at the end of each chapter a list of topics for reports, and Dr. Goodsell’s 
entire discussion, unlike Dr. Messer’s, is carefully documented, so that the 
student may both verify and continue the study at every point. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Family Life Today: Papers Presented at a Conference in Celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Family Social Work in America Held at 
Buffalo, October 2-5, 1927. Edited by MarGareT E. Ric. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. ix+244. $2.50. 

In this volume are assembled the papers presented at a conference held 
under the auspices of the American Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Buffalo Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, which was the first of the charity organization societies in the 
United States. 

The plan, which resulted in an interesting and stimulating program, was 
one suggested by Miss Richmond and took the form of something like a “grand 
inquest” into the “state of family life today in the United States.” The services 
of scholars in other fields of inquiry were called on. The biologist, the sociolo- 
gist, the educationist discussed, not charity or the questions of treatment, 
but the institution of the family for which this older stream of the charity or- 
ganization movement feels itself responsible. 

That the monogamic family seems best to meet the needs of human beings 
(Professor Herbert Jennings), that the multifarious changes in family life 
brought about by recent economic and industrial and social forces need not 
prove fatal so long as the basis in affection remains (Professor W. F. Ogburn), 
that new devices in wage-fixing in the form of family allowances are to be wel- 
comed (Professor Paul Douglas), that family life is something worth preparing 
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for (Professor E. R. Groves), these are some of the suggestions found in delight- 
ful and stimulating contributions from those outside of the social work group. 

The statesman was not named among those who came from without, but 
there was the statesman already in the situation, and Miss Richmond’s paper 
on “The Concern of the Community for Marriage” is a noble setting out of the 
problem, in a truly militant tone and with a challenge to swift, vigorous, but 
sure and well-planned action “to be developed at the point of its intersection 
with the other services and social activities of the community.” The organiza- 
tion of a campaign in behalf of marriage reform like the campaign of the last 
fifty years in the field of health is something to which she summons the group. 
She makes an impression which was too tragically true, that she had little time 
to look around. She must look ahead and urge forward action. For her last 
paragraphs were, as it were, a valedictory, and the important volumes on mar- 
riage which have appeared since her death are only further evidences of the 
independent and vigorous attacks she made on the fields of law and of economic 
social practice, appropriating for herself what she needed from those fields. 
Miss Richmond’s and Mrs. Glenn’s contributions represented the significance 
of the charity organization society movement in the social reform program of 


today. 
S. P. B. 


The Strike: A Study in Collective Action. By E. T. HItter. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 304. $2.50. 

The term “strike” is so commonly associated in popular thinking with a 
type of struggle between employer and workers that the reader is apt to be 
somewhat misled by the title of this study. Although definitely concerned with 
strikes as found in the field of labor relations, Mr. Hiller is interested in the 
strike as a generic form of collective or corporate action. Most of the data are 
drawn from reports of labor strikes; one chapter is devoted to types of political 
strikes and another to the “general strike.” The inclusion of such apparently 
disparate elements as data is rendered practicable by a definite limitation of the 
object of investigation. Mr. Hiller has excluded from consideration the eco- 
nomic, legal, and ethical aspects of the strike—respects in which strikes are 
most variable in character. To quote the author, 

The present study deals with a neglected aspect of the subject; the behavior char- 
acteristics of the striking group and the techniques used to direct and control it. This 
limitation of the field precludes any discussion of specific causes or justifications for the 
strike... .. Our purpose, therefore, is to study the strike as a collective response to 
a particular kind of situation; for it is this setting which determines its character. 

Mr. Hiller is not analyzing the strike as an episode or method in the general 
program of trade-unionism but as a type of group behavior. He is interested in 
the elements which facilitate and retard group action of this sort, and with the 
technique of dealing with these elements in promoting the strike. It is recog- 
nized that both practical and sentimental motives underlie the strike; but, 
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since these motives are held to be “largely due to its collective nature,” the em- 
phasis rests preponderantly upon the sentimental interests. The following are 
emphasized as sources of motives to group action: (1) the companionship gen- 
erated under conflict, (2) the elation produced by acting with a mass, and (3) 
the increased self-esteem resulting from success. 

Pursuing this method, the author develops his subject by considering the 
successive phases of “the strike cycle”: (1) organization of the strikers, (2) be- 
ginning the concerted action, (3) maintaining group morale, (4) controlling 
strike-breakers, (5) neutralizing the maneuvers of the employer, (6) manipulat- 
ing public opinion, and (7) demobilization. The last section of the book deals 
with “The Strike and Social Change,” wherein are discussed changes in senti- 
ments and attitudes of the parties interested in the struggle, the réle of public 
opinion in relation to the strike, alterations in customary and institutional rela- 
tionships, and, finally, a consideration of factors that would tend to eliminate 
strikes. 

The reviewer feels, however, that the treatise is too abstract. To combine 
these heterogeneous data within a logical treatise on “corporate behavior,” it 
was necessary to abstract the phenomena from their institutional setting and to 
disregard, for the most part, questions of objectives and social justification. 
Thus abstracted, the aspect studied lacks reality. Then, too, it would appear that 
much of the data used were the “rationalized” statements of observers and com- 
mentators. There is some evidence of fitting data into the author’s system of 
sociological catagories. 

Mr. Hiller’s interpretation is much more clearly and significantly applicable 
to strikes conducted by groups not previously habituated to the discipline of a 
strong well-established trade-union. The criticisms cited are largely pertinent 
to the failure to differentiate between strikes conducted by previously unor- 
ganized or weakly organized groups and those conducted by strong disciplined 
unions. 

The study is, however, an interesting application of sociological concepts 
and method, and it is a commendable attempt to develop a phase of the subject 
that had been given only incidental and casual attention. It is stimulating and 


suggestive. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


R. W. STONE 


Postponing Strikes: A Study of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
Canada. By BEN M. SELEKMAN. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1927. Pp. 405. $2.50. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada has been of interest 
to students across the border ever since its passage in 1907. The latest and 
most comprehensive study of that important experiment is the one published 
in 1927 by the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Mr. Selekman’s study is not only more complete than those of his predeces- 
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sors, but it has some new questions that make it far more useful to students of 
current industrial problems. For it is no longer necessary to prove that the 
Act is no panacea against strikes. Mr. Squires did that as long ago as 1918, and 
this study merely brings his figures up to date, showing that in the past ten 
years as in the first decade of the operation of the Act, strikes, legal and illegal, 
are not unknown. The new questions with which this study is concerned center 
around the changing attitudes of employers and employees and the signifi- 
cance of Canadian experience for the United States. 

The study of attitudes shows the labor organizations changing from open 
hostility to general approbation while the attitude of the employers’ group 
changed from enthusiasm to lukewarm approval. Mr. Selekman has attempted 
to account for these changes, first by asking representatives of the parties con- 
cerned the whys and wherefores. From this he got a variety of statements about 
the Act and its administration which would seem to provide rational grounds 
for a change in attitude. The only trouble was that these statements failed to 
be substantiated when put to the test of facts. The author therefore was led to 
seek “more fundamental causes” in changes in economic conditions, the familiar 
ups and downs of the business cycle. These he found more closely connected 
with the changes in attitudes, but not an explanation of the reversal of the atti- 
tude of the trade unions. Accordingly, he turns to other things that have hap- 
pened in Canada in the period since 1918; the relations between the unions and 
the government during the war, the strife with the radical elements within the 
unions, and the experience of the weaker unions under the Act. Thus itis ap- 
parent that Mr. Selekman’s explanation runs in terms of multiple causation. 
He makes no attempt to estimate the relative importance of the different factors, 
and no attempt to say, except perhaps by implication, whether taken together 
his factors afford an adequate explanation. That is to say, this study makes 
no contribution to methods of studying causation. Accordingly, the most that 
can be said for his explanations is that they are plausible, taking account of 
those factors which are commonly thought of as important by students of in- 
dustrial problems. Some will even be grateful that the author did not feel he 
must be “scientific” and try to use a statistical technique on factors which can- 
not be measured, or psychological and resort to Freud. 

The chief significance for the United States is found in the administration 
of the Act as an experiment in conciliation. The Canadian administration seems 
admirable to the author in that it has had a competent personnel, in that it 
has had separate boards for each dispute, while at the same time “repeated reap- 
pointments have virtually created a panel of experienced conciliators,” in that 
the boards have not gone beyond the subject of immediate dispute in their in- 
vestigations and in that they have devoted their attention to the immediate 
parties to the dispute rather than to the general public whose enlightened 
opinion was avowedly relied upon to prevent strikes. None of this is particu- 
larly startling or revolutionary. Conciliation is very much the vogue at the 
present time, and there is not very great dispute about the elements that make 
it successful. Possibly we do not need to go to Canada to learn how it should 
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be done. But it is no doubt interesting to know that the Canadian administra- 
tion has done those things which it should have done. It might be even more 
interesting to know in much greater detail than is given here what have been 


the limitations of conciliation even when well carried out. 
HELEN R. WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Granville Sharp and the Freedom of Slaves in England, By E. C. P. 
LascELLES. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. 
Pp. viiit+-151. tos. 6d. $3.50. 

Josephine E. Butler: An Autobiographical Memoir. Edited by GEORGE 
W. and Lucy A. Jounson. Third edition. London: J. W. Arrow- 
smith, 1928. Pp. ix+268. 5s. 

Josephine Butler: Her Work and Principles and Their Meaning for the 
Twentieth Century. MILLICENT G. Fawcett and E. M. Turner. 
London: The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 1928. 
Pp. vii+164. 2s. 6d. 

These biographical studies of two indefatigable English reformers will be 
interesting to social workers in this country, for both of them influenced Ameri- 
can public opinion. 

Granville Sharp (1735-1813), the twelfth child of an aristocratic English 
archdeacon, was apprenticed to a Quaker linen-draper, a trade for which pro- 
found learning was not required, because of the drains on the family fortunes 
caused by the ever growing family. From the retail trade he went to the ord- 
nance office, where he led a placid, uneventful life until the year 1765 brought 
him a new and all-absorbing interest in life. An elder brother, William Sharp, 
had become a physician who inoculated an increasing number of patients against 
the smallpox, then so dreaded by rich and poor alike, and offered free treatment 
to the poor. Walking out of his brother’s surgery one night in 1765, where in 
the dark, unlighted street were some poor patients awaiting treatment, Gran- 
ville encountered a poor black man too blind to keep out of the way. 

Jonathan had been savagely ill-used, and was so weak and lame from constant beat- 
ings that he could hardly walk. His owner, in a final outburst of rage, had beaten him on 
the head with a pistol, until he had become nearly blind, and was in danger of losing his 
sight. Perhaps in his calmer moments his master could not bear the sight of what he 
had done; possibly it was only a culminating act of cruelty; but the owner decided that 
his property was so badly damaged as to be useless, and Jonathan was turned adrift 
into the streets to die. 


Granville Sharp and his brother, the physician, together helped the slave 
back to health, providing care in a hospital, support during convalescence, and 
finally finding him a job. Two years later, his former master, a West Indian 
planter, saw him, realized his restored value as a piece of property, reclaimed 
him, and sold him to another planter to be again shipped to Jamaica. Jonathan’s 
appeal to his recent benefactor for help at this crisis was a turning-point in the 
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life of Granville Sharp and made a great social reformer out of him. During the 
controversy over the ownership of the former slave, he was so “surprised and 
astonished at the absurdity of the Law’s Proceedings,” and so unwilling to be- 
lieve “that the law of England was so really injurious to natural rights as so 
many great lawyers for political reasons had been pleased to assert” that he 
immediately undertook the study of law, laboring for the next two years to find 
a defense himself. 

This is not the place to tell the story of Granville Sharp’s triumphant suc- 
cess in the face of what had seemed, even to Blackstone, insuperable difficulties. 
In 1769 he published his memorandum on The Injustice of Tolerating Slavery in 
England. He was soon appealed to for help by other unfortunate Negroes, and 
in 1772 he secured from Mansfield, the great Lord Chief Justice of England, 
the judgment delivered with due solemnity that any slave when he set foot on 
English soil became free and the shackles fell from his limbs. The whole of the 
story of Granville Sharp’s life is very well told in this interesting narrative. 
Even down to his last days when at the age of seventy-eight he had become 
an almost legendary figure, the universal authority on philanthropy . . . . he was in- 
vited as a matter of course to sit on the council of every kind of philanthropic body. 
His duties as a committee man increased steadily, and toward the end of his life he was 
on the Councils of the Bridewell and Bedlam Hospitals, the African Institution, the 
London Library, several Bible societies, the Protestant Union, an Association for Con- 
verting the Jews, the Palestine Association, and the Female Penitentiary, to name only 
a sample. 

The following quotation is from the inscription on his monument in the 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey: 

. . . « his life presented one beautiful comment 

Of glowing piety and unwearied beneficence. 

Freed by competence from the necessity, and by content from 
the desire, of lucrative occupation, 

He was incessant in his labours to improve the condition of 
mankind. .... 

The book has a good list of authorities and a useful appendix containing a 
list of Sharp’s writings and one of the early abolition reports. 

It is a long way from Granville Sharp’s struggle for justice to the Negro to 
Josephine Butler’s long life of service in behalf of those who were once called 
“fallen women.” 

Last year was Mrs. Butler’s centenary (April, 1928), and this Review dealt 
at such length with her life and work as to make anything more than a brief 
notice unnecessary here. 

The valuable book by the Johnsons is a revised and enlarged edition of 
the excellent biographical study that was first published in 1909, re-issued in 
1911, and has been recognized as the standard work on the life of Josephine E. 
Butler. In its original form the Memoir ended with the death of Mrs. Butler, 
but in the present edition the results and subsequent developments of her work, 
largely through the society which she founded, have also been summarized. 
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In addition there are some hitherto unpublished letters written by Mrs. Butler 
to Mr. Johnson. These are characteristic of her interests in people and affairs, 
her sound judgment, and her profound sympathy for all those in trouble or 
distress. 

The third book in the group, Mrs. Fawcett’s narrative, will be especially 
valuable because of her own connection with Mrs. Butler’s famous “crusade.” 
There will be general interest in this country in Mrs. Fawcett’s judgment on 
some of our own laws which have been used in many American states for the 
persecution of young prostitutes. Mrs. Fawcett says: 

In many European countries, and in the United States of America, systems which 
attempt to deal with the problem of prostitution have been set up which are based on 
compulsory reformation for women and compulsory treatment for diseased persons. 
Such systems contain within themselves the possibilities of reviving all the old evils of 
the past. They are based on inequality and the acceptance of the double moral stand- 
ard—the very principles which Josephine Butler challenged. Even when, as in the 
United States of America, very severe laws for the suppression of prostitution are draft- 
ed to apply equally to both sexes, in administration they apply to women only; and, 
generally speaking, to the poorer and weaker section of women only. 

Both of these books should be thoughtfully read by social workers. 

E. A. 


Ohio Wage-Earners in the Manufacture of Textiles and Textile Products: 
1914-1927. By Amy G. Mauer. Toledo, Ohio: Information Bureau 
on Women’s Work, 1929. Pp. 99. $2.00. 

This is the second study made by the Information Bureau on Women’s 
Work in the attempt to present and interpret material collected and to some 
extent published by the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations. The neces- 
sary data for the study of these fourteen years were accessible in printed form for 
three years only. In spite of the co-operation of the State Division of Labor 
Statistics and the painstaking work of the author, significant information for the 
period is lacking. ; 

This study gives the proportion of men and women in the manufacture of 
textiles and textile products in Ohio during the fourteen years. It shows the 
median wage rates for both sexes and the average annual earnings for the years 
for which the data are available. It gives also the relative buying-power and 
indices of these annual earnings computed on 1914 and again on 1923 as a base. 
It describes the fluctuation of employment and its trend in the industry. It 
presents the accident rate. Following this exposition of the industry as a whole, 
the men’s clothing, the women’s clothing, and the hosiery and knit goods indus- 
tries are similarly treated. These three industries in Cleveland are then similarly 
described. The men’s clothing industry in Cincinnati is discussed in the same 
way. 

The study, which contains many tables and charts, is done with careful 
workmanship and is valuable for its illuminating interpretation of important 
facts concerning the employment of women in these industries. It also shows 
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the larger usefulness to which state statistics, gathered at great expense and 
too often buried through lack of publication or analysis, may be put. Such 
studies should serve also to encourage or stimulate better statistical work in the 
state department and attention to the collection and publication of facts upon 


which the investigators wish more information. 
MOLiie Ray CARROLL 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


The Older Woman in Industry. By JOHANNA LOBSENZ. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xvi+281. $2.50. 

Probably there is more ready sympathy, in the general public mind, for 
the difficulties confronting older women than any other industrial group except 
the children. Miss Lobsenz deals with the subject with analytical understanding, 
which does not blind her to the difficulties which the older woman herself 
presents to industry. Perhaps this latter side stands out a little too preponder- 
antly in the early chapters, where she lets the older woman present her own case, 
and not always in the most persuasive way. 

The chapters dealing with the attitude of employment managers are es- 
pecially valuable, showing why those who are willing or unwilling to employ 
older women take the stand they do. The former find that older women are 
“steady and faithful on the job”; they have less turnover, from fear or inertia; 
they often have a feeling of loyalty to the firm; they are not apt to venture to 
ask for a raise; they give the public a feeling of confidence that they are experi- 
enced and know about the goods they sell. 

Those who are reluctant to hire older women claim that they are obstinate 
and unadaptable, and sometimes embittered by difficult experiences; that they 
lack push, energy, enthusiasm; that group insurance rates are higher for older 
women, and that pensions loom in a too near future. 

Miss Lobsenz finds that the reluctance to hire older women is increasing, 
that it is harder and harder for them to find work, and that the choice of jobs 
is more limited. 

One woman employer is quoted as saying that it is the women’s own fault; 
they should have insisted on having some kind of training. Are we doing better 
in the matter of training? For most factory jobs general training is neither pos- 
sible nor necessary; clerical work is becoming split up into several subdivisions; 
salesmanship is taught in many of the retail stores. This may mean that we 
shall have to put our hope in the increase in the proportion of children entering 
high school and college, in general background, rather than in trade-training. 
But how far will this break down the prejudice against the older woman, when 
she is excluded, sight unseen, by the very terms of the advertisements to which 
she turns? “Ushers—age 20-30 years,” “Waitresses—age 18-25,” are only too 
typical of what meets her eye in the “Help Wanted” column. 

The older man in industry is no less a problem to himself, his family, and 
the community than is the older woman. The thought of either of them must 
awaken deep sympathy in the most callous: the tour of the agencies, the search- 
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ing of newspaper advertisements, the calling at employment agencies, to be met 
by “the usual deprecatory smile, the disheartening, ‘I’m sorry—nothing to- 
day,’ not only today but for weeks and months thereafter.” 

How many of us would be able to retain confidence in ourselves and how 
much of this could we stand before we too became embittered, asks Miss Lob- 
senz; and she makes very vivid the “sense of uselessness, the loss of spirit, which 
follows one’s being made to feel that one has become too ‘old’ to be needed any 
longer.” ; 

No one can read The Older Woman in Industry without being grateful to 
the author for opening one’s mental door to greater understanding. 


Amy G. MAHER 
INFORMATION BUREAU ON WOMEN’S WorRK 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs. By Cuitton R. Busu. New 
York: Appleton, 1929. Pp. xix+406. $3.00. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of nine-tenths of the contents of this 
useful and informing book. It should be used as a textbook in all schools of 
journalism and should be read and re-read by younger—or older—students in 
or out of college who contemplate the espousing of journalism as their life-work. 
It is in the main accurate, clear, adequate, and well balanced. 

Reporters and would-be reporters can learn much from the book concern- 
ing the several governments, public services and institutions, administrative 
and other agencies they have or will have to cover. Newspaper men are pain- 
fully aware of the ignorance and shallowness of many of the reporters who, 
despite the best intentions, misrepresent and distort addresses or discussions 
of great importance simply because they know little or nothing about the sub- 
jects they are assigned to treat. 

If the reporters knew something of the principles, methods, structures, and 
forms of government, national and local, of the judicial systems, of public- 
welfare agencies, of parties and conventions, of primaries and elections, of issues 
and leaders, of social movements, of reform schools, how different and how 
much better the news columns of most of our newspapers would be! 

To repeat, this book is a veritable storehouse of facts, object lessons, and 
aids to understanding and sound intelligence. It is heartily recommended. 

But the author, like many writers on government and politics, is too aca- 
demic in some of the chapters, especially the introductory one. There is no dif- 
ferentiation between the ideal and the real. What reporters should and might 
be is one question; what reporters often are, and why and how they succeed, or, 
at least, satisfy their bosses and hold their jobs, is another question. There are, 
unhappily, not a few newspapers that do not require truth, fairness, knowledge, 
sympathy, or humanity of their reporters. There are irresponsible and reckless 
papers that demoralize their reporters and make cynics or nuisances of them. 
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Why not face these ugly facts in a book on reporting? Why not point out that 
a great deal of the sloppiness, carelessness, superficiality, and irritating ineffi- 
ciency of the papers is deliberate and intentional? There are also a few minor 


errors in the book, but they do not call for comment. 
Victor S. YARROS 
CHICAGO 


Business and the Church: A Symposium. Edited and with an Introduc- 
tion by JeERomE Davis. Revised edition. New York: Century Co., 
1928. Pp. 383. $2.50. 

This is a new edition of the work originally published in 1926. It has been 
prepared “in response to repeated requests from business men and religious 
leaders.” It contains besides several new contributions “a series of thought- 
provoking questions for each chapter” (rendering the book more useful to lead- 
ers of classes of adult church members studying industrial relations) and a 
check list for the average factory. 

Professor Davis, who occupies the chair of industrial relations in the Yale 
Divinity School, has acted as evoker and editor of the contributions from twenty- 
one individuals “selected from among the outstanding economic and indus- 
trial leaders of the country.”’ He asked them to give the heart of the philosophy 
and practice which they had worked out in their business experience. Professor 
Davis himself provides a Prologue and an Epilogue. 

The church is occasionally mentioned and counseled; theological views 
practically never; humanitarian principles and projects and visions constantly 
and eloquently. The book is a remarkable revelation of the sensitiveness of the 
consciences of those “higher up.”’ Perhaps the most effective chapters are the 
ones that describe actual going ventures in industrial democracy. The chapters 
by Henry S. Dennison (Dennison Manufacturing Company), H. D. N. Holt 
and W. P. Hapgood (Columbia Conserve Company), B. M. Squires (Hart 
Schaffner & Marx plus the Amalgamated), and Arthur Nash (A. Nash Com- 
pany) are full of sap. Next come the general statements of principles and ob- 
servations by E. A. Filene, Henry Ford, J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., William Green, 
E. M. Herr, Whiting Williams, Samuel A. Lewisohn, John Calder, John W. 
Riegel, Earl Dean Howard. The chapter on “The Ethics of Selling” is in de- 
cided contrast to the optimism regarding human nature, both of employers and 
employees, conveyed in the other essays. J. M. Larkin and L. K. Comstock 
tell of the welfare and arbitration work in the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
of the electrical industries, respectively. The average liberal-minded minister 
needs the book no less than the average business man. Indeed, we would 
recommend that the contributors themselves read it through! There are some 
amusing contradictions—as, for instance, E. M. Herr’s denunciation of the 
participation of employees in the financial and managerial side of industry in 
the face of W. P. Hapgood’s demonstration of its perfect feasibility (on a small 
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scale); and Earl D. Howard’s slurring reference to “the Rockefeller way” of 
dissociating religion from business, in spite of the splendid pronouncements of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a few pages away. 

Every chapter is richly informative and forcefully expressed. The authors 
are not only “captains of industry” but “captains of English.” The editor’s 
tribute to the willingness of the contributors to advance the cause of co-opera- 
tion and good will is impressive: 

‘Many of them are among the busiest executives of the world; and to do this added 
service has meant literally taking time out of a rare and precious recreational period.” 
Such willingness lends conviction to the prophecy of John Calder: ‘Make no mistake 
about it! We are on the eve of a great revival of and by and for laymen; you can hear 
it on the air any day” (p. 16). 


CHARLES H. LyTTLE 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Farm and Factory in China: Aspects of the Industrial Revolution. By J. 
B. TAYLER. London: Student Christian Movement, 1928. Pp. 105. 
2s. 6d. 

Humanity and Labour in China: An Industrial Visit and Its Sequel 
(1923 to 1926). By ADELAIDE Mary ANDERSON. London: Student 
Christian Movement, 1928. Pp. xv+ 285. tos. 6d. 


For a very brief and vivid account of conditions in present-day China and 
their underlying causes, Professor Tayler’s little book on Farm and Factory in 
China will be found extraordinarily readable and accurate. There are few men 
who can speak with so assured authority as J. B. Tayler, yet he understates 
with the typical conservatism of the Briton. With over twenty years’ experi- 
ence in China, intensively a student of economic problems, and afforded oppor- 
tunity for extensive investigation through leadership in national organizations 
interested in the theme here presented, he has been able to make a valuable sum- 
mary of the outstanding social and economic probiems of this transitional era 
in that quarter of the population of the world, with a discussion of their nation- 
al and international significance. 

Those who are tired of newspaper inaccuracies and the lurid pictures of 
misery which he might truthfully have painted of a backward handicraft so- 
ciety and of certain phases of modern industry will be glad to read this short 
and judicial account of the situation among the 80 per cent of the Chinese who 
are farmers, and see 


industry causing far-reaching social changes, undermining old institutions, like the 
joint family and the guild, breaking old village bonds and the connection with the land, 
creating new situations by bringing the workers into the cities, with their crowded, 
insanitary condition, throwing the sexes together in closer and freer intercourse outside 
the family circle, necessitating a new knowledge of science and medicine and of the art 
of municipal government, making fresh demands on capacity and character, and calling 
for new moralities [pp. 84-85]. 
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Students of industrial history will find in Dame Adelaide Anderson’s 
Humanity and Labour in China a clear account of one of the first and most 
concentrated efforts toward labor legislation in a country that is being rapidly 
industrialized. The distinguished author of the book, England’s chief lady fac- 
tory inspector, began her experiences with labor legislation thirty or forty years 
ago in the early days of factory control in the West. In addition, the authorita- 
tive position she occupied when she was called to the East by the Industrial 
Commission of the National Christian Council of China gave her an exceptional 
background for ascertaining the truth. Moreover, readers interested in travel 
diaries and in the general social and political developments of recent years in 
China will find rich material. 

The main theme will be found in the chapters dealing with the story of the 
campaign for municipal action by the International Settlement of Shanghai, 
looking toward partial measures for the protection of children working in the 
many mills there—an attempt unfortunately frustrated by the coincidence of a 
political crisis. 

By conservative understatements that amount almost to a wrong im- 
pression, Dame Adelaide describes some of the results of the Commission’s 
extensive investigations into the conditions of child labor, not only in Shanghai, 
but in all the chief industrial centers of China. For instance: 

“In many mills the conditions during the night-shift are, according to Western 
ideas, most unusual. Rows of baskets containing babies and children, sleeping or awake 
as the case may be, lie placed between the rapidly moving and noisy machinery. Young 
children who are supposed to be working, but who have been overcome by fatigue or 
who have taken advantage of the absence of adequate supervision, lie asleep in every 
corner, some in the open, others hidden in baskets under a covering of raw cotton” 
[p. 143]. 

A drooping little girl of seven or eight years of age in the steaming atmosphere of 
a semi-industrialised silk filature, with swollen body and mask-like face of helpless 
suffering, whom I found standing during a long-day, making the monotonous move- 
ments needed for stirring cocoons in nearly boiling water, to moisten them for the 
reelers; a small boy of not more than eleven years discovered in a rambling old match 
factory boxing white phosphorus-tipped matches, face swollen with a suppurating 
wound at the cheek-bone under the left eye and the expression of one who endures great 
suffering [pp. 164-65]. 

The further one goes in China “‘the deeper grows the sea” of its life. Although one 
must select, yet the less one generalises about characteristics the safer one’s position. 
Especially is this true since there are few records available “of observations by indi- 
vidual or bodies . . . . and no reliable statistics upon any of the matters germane 
to this inquiry.” 

The difficulties of dealing with the child-labor problem in China are due 
chiefly to the extreme economic pressure which has forced children to help their 
parents or act as apprentices to others from the earliest profitable age, and to 
the still prevalent, though illegal, custom of selling little girls into domestic 
service equivalent to slavery. As in England a few generations ago, the lack of 
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educational facilities, especially for girls, in addition to the pressure of poverty, 
strengthened the opposition. In planning practical measures the first step pro- 
posed was to exclude children under ten from entrance into factory work, forbid 
night work, and limit the working-day to twelve hours. Even these low stand- 
ards were rendered almost unworkable by the need of proofs of age and the 
absolute lack of a trained inspectorate. 

The co-operating forces were largely Christian organizations, especially 
the Y. W. C. A. and the captains of industry themselves, of all nationalities 
the workers being able to offer little but information. 

One has to keep in mind in weighing their position the non-existence of legal rights, 
at the time, for the whole mass of manual workers to combine for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining; the absence of recognised standards for the hours, health, safety 
of labouring people; the lack of public health administration outside the Foreign 
Settlements; . . . . and the confused national conditions which allowed of no legal 
redress for coolies who are liable everywhere (outside the Foreign Settlements) to sud- 
den impressment by rival military leaders as porters for their armies [p. 171]. 


The campaign chiefly described is only one concrete step, largely under 
Western auspices; but the book does not ignore the rising self-consciousness of 
labor and social conscience of the new national government of China, and the 
fact that this body has promulgated standards approaching those of interna- 
tional acceptance, although not likely to be enforcible for some years yet in 
China, torn by the simultaneous transition, during one generation, through the 
throes of the social and intellectural renaissance and the political and industrial 


revolution. 
JEAN DICKINSON POTTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Human Merchandise: A Study of the International Traffic in Women. By 
H. Witson Harris. London: Ernest Benn, 1928. Pp. 12+272. 6s. 
The Road to Buenos Ayres. By ALBERT LonpRES. Translated by Eric 
Sutton. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1928. Pp. vit+251. $2.50. 


These two volumes are based on the Report of the League of Nations Com- 
mittee on the International Traffic in Women. The first, which is dedicated to the 
memory of Josephine Butler, is really an admirable summary of that Report. 
It is not necessary to review that material. The conditions existing at the time 
the inquiry was made are dealt with; digests of the twenty-eight investigations 
recorded on Part II of the Report are presented; other subjects discussed are 
“fighting the traffic by international action,” abolishing the licensed house, 
protecting the child, and the raising of public standards. 

The book by M. Londres also follows the substance of the League of Na- 
tions report; but the author tells his story in the first person in an informal and 
detached way; and only at the end is the obligation to the Report acknowledged. 


« For comments on that Report, see this Review, I (1927), 166, 313, 354- 
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To Monsieur Londres, repressive treatment of the traffic seems futile until, by 
higher wage-scales, better education, and fairer conditions for childhood, the 
miseries of girls are mitigated and the pressure of hunger lightened. The re- 
sponsibility of the community for the neglect of its most precious asset in girl 
life is reiterated. The author has a strangely inadequate understanding of the 
aims and methods of the reformers who secured the survey. It is a favorite as- 
sumption of observers like M. Londres that only such as he care for the joy of 
life. Many who seek abolition know that when the room has been emptied it 
must be filled with the ministers of life or it will be again occupied by the minis- 
ters of death and destruction. They agree with him in his closing words: 
“Burn the brothels and lay a curse on their ashes. You will have made only a 
bonfire and a futile demonstration. The responsibility is ours. We cannot get 
rid of it.” It is in order that that responsibility may be assumed that the League 
of Nations Committee brought its reports to the attention of the civilized world. 
S. P. B. 


A History of Socialist Thought. By Harry W. LaIpLer. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xxii+713. $3.50. 

This History of Socialist Thought is a paradox; its defects are so obvious that 
during the first hundred pages it is difficult to think of anything else, but by the 
time the book is finished, its virtues are quite as easily recognized. 

Mr. Laidler announces in his Preface that he seeks “‘to fill the requirements 
of a textbook for college classes” and “‘to meet the needs of the general reader.” 
But is this dual réle possible? The book undoubtedly meets the requirements 
of an acceptable text, and many colleges will probably use it. The writer covers 
the entire field of Socialism in five broad divisions: Utopian Socialism and Its 
Precursors, Marxian Socialism, Other Socialist Schools, 1880-1914, Post-War 
Socialist Developments, Allied Movements. Further, Mr. Laidler accepts the 
current notions of the important figures in socialist thinking, so that instructors 
will adapt the book to classroom use without revising old notes. 

But these very qualities which make the book an acceptable text make it 
also a dull chronicle for the general reader, who is often carried through a book 
by enthusiasm rather than pressure. For who can expect an individual not 
bent upon credits to survive the first nine pages, in which the socialism of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, the Apocalyptic writers, 
Jesus, St. Augustine, and Savonarola are discussed, each in his paragraph, 
neatly bounded by introduction and summary? Mr. Laidler feels constrained 
to mention every name remotely associated with the subject. To Shelley a sen- 
tence is allotted, plus four lines of poetry; to Alexander Pope a little more space. 

Perhaps it would have been well for Mr. Laidler to determine at the outset 
the meaning to be assigned the word “socialism” for the purposes of the book. 
He leaves it undefined, sweeping up into his narrative a medley of social reform 
movements which interest him. And to an outsider there is no more logic in 
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singling out consumers’ co-operatives for separate treatment than trade unions. 
One may be pardoned for asking whether Mr. Laidler has himself a clear con- 
ception of socialism. A sentence on the last page of his book seems to imply 
confusion of thought: “Socialism has not been attained in any nation as yet.” 
Through the author’s thirty-two chapters, socialism appears at one time as a 
hope, at another as a protest, now coming little by little through a process of 
education, and now a never-ending growth. And on the last page, in one sen- 
tence, he sums it up as a definite attainable system of government! 

The book treats words with a naive sacredness, as if those used thousands 
of years ago, or even in the past decade, remained inviolate during the passage 
of time. Far more crucial than quoted words is the sense and feeling behind 
them. When Plato said that the guardians of his Republic must be educated in 
music and mathematics, he understood those terms very differently from a 
twentieth-century American. When the first reformer emphasized happiness 
as a goal for society and sent out the slogan, “From each according to ability, 
to each according to needs,” it was a new idea for which men would die, not a 
hackneyed phrase. Unless we get the passion behind these writers, catch the 
freshness of their thinking, see how they shook the life of their day, we have 
missed the spirit behind socialist thought. And this spirit evades us when we 
treat that thought as though it were only a category of names and doctrines 
and dates. It must be thought through, lived with, presented in a leisurely 
fashion, even at the expense of leaving out the minor names. 

But after all this criticism, the author deserves praise. A later writer mak- 
ing a similar journey will find his path easier because of this book. A reader 
seeking to understand the whole subject will find that there is no other treat- 
ment of socialism as comprehensive, and will count the 682-page trip justified 
by those exciting moments in which the author pauses to sit down with such 
characters as Robert Owen, Marx, Engels, Shaw, and Lenin. Some college in- 
structors will admire the judicious attitude the author maintains amidst the 
swirls of controversy; others will welcome a text that presents as of current im- 
portance a subject which contented American students think of in the past 
tense. The casual reader will be charmed with the pictures of socialist leaders 
that are inserted; those faces alone speak volumes for socialism. The reviewer 
too is grateful. To a member of the minority in prosperous America, the story 
of the great changes which have come from small, frightened beginnings im- 


parts a new buoyancy. 
ANITA MARBURG 
SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


The Parent-Teacher Association and Its Work. By JULIAN E. BuTTER- 
worTH, Pu.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. ix+149. 
$1.25. 

Dr. Butterworth reports in this book a study of the activities, the objectives, 
and the organization of 797 local parent-teacher associations in g states. His 
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purpose was “to present compactly certain conclusions from the study, with 
their implications for educational practice, and to do it in such form as to make 
the material particularly useful to parents and teachers.” 

The parent-teacher association, in Dr. Butterworth’s opinion, is justified 
as an organization largely devoted to the educational needs of the community; 
it is probably the best avenue provided for effective co-ordination of the child’s 
many educational experiences. 

From principals and superintendents of schools with which the associations 
studied are affiliated, 390 replies were received regarding the advisability of 
continuing the association; 2.1 per cent of those who replied said that in their 
community, they believed, the association should be discontinued; 65.6 per cent 
approved its continuance along substantially its present lines; 28.2 per cent 
approved its continuance if redirected in certain ways; while 4.1 per cent did 
not answer the question. The school men report that it is evident the associa- 
tions might become more effective by reducing the emphasis given to social and 
entertainment features, by developing closer relations between parents and 
teachers, by giving the school more hearty co-operation, and by putting the 
success of the school ahead of the success of the organization. A detailed ac- 
count of the different activities of certain associations is given, comparing 


the activities in large and small communities. 
Wi~tmMA WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


We Can Conquer Unemployment: Mr. Lloyd George’s Pledge. London: 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., 1929. Pp. 64. 6d. 

Britain’s Industrial Future. Report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry. 
London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1928. Pp. viit+503. 2s. 6d. 


The pending British general election has produced in the last few months 
various documents of interest to social workers. Among the campaign issues of 
special importance has been the subject of unemployment, which is dealt with 
by the Liberal party in these two documents. The Liberal Yellow Book (Bri- 
tain’s Industrial Future) was prepared after the British Summer School of 1927 
as a result of a year and a half of deliberation. | 

Mr. Burnett-Hurst acted as statistician for the Committee, which included 
besides Mr. Lloyd George such well-known names as those of W. T. Layton 
(chairman), J. M. Keynes, Ramsay Muir, E. D. Simon, B. S. Rowntree, Philip 
Kerr, Sir Herbert Samuel, and Sir John Simon. The subject of national de- 
velopment, which occupies Book IV, begins with “The Problem of Unemploy- 
ment” and discusses such subjects, among others, as roads and housing, agricul- 
ture, forestry and reclamation, and, finally, “The Rising Generation.” 

Writing at a time when an opposing party could be held responsible for all 
the existing evils, the Committee can speak as strongly as a conference of social 
workers. Thus the report says: 

Unemployment is the greatest of the social maladies of the day—a disease incal- 
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culably harmful in itself and symptomatic . . . . of fundamental defects in our eco- 
nomic organization. Its economic and social consequences are deplorable. Its economic 
effects include . . . .. the slackening of effort on the part of wage-earners due to the 
belief that—whatever economists may say—there is only a limited amount of work, 
and to go workless is to go hungry..... And the effects of unemployment itself 
when it occurs on the scale to which we have been accustomed, can only be compared 
with the ravages of war and of disease. 

The Yellow Book of last year is interesting reading, but the new Lloyd 
Georgian promise of conquering unemployment is in his best campaign manner 
—that is, it is sensationally exciting. Mr. George reminds the electorate that 
he has demonstrated his ability to redeem pledges and promises requiring great 
and sustained effort. In an address of March 1 of the present year, he promised 
work for the unemployed that would “‘reduce the terrible figures of the workless 
in the course of a single year to normal proportions.” Then he added that the 
work when completed would “enrich the nation and equip it for competing suc- 
cessfully with all its rivals in the business of the world”; and he also promised 
that all this could be done and “not add one penny to national or local taxa- 
tion.”” Of course after the March 1 speech the general election was all set for 
an exciting race. Any social worker who looks into the election pamphlet deal- 
ing with England’s “Old Man of the Sea”—unemployment—will find it inter- 


esting from cover to cover. 
E. A. 


Marriage and the State. Based upon Field Studies of the Present-Day Ad- 
ministration of Marriage Laws in the United States. By Mary E. 
RicHMonD and Frep S. Hatt. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1929. Pp. 395. $2.50. 

Marriage Laws and Decisions in the United States: A Manual. By Gror- 
FREY May. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. Pp. 477. 
$3.50. 

Those who heard the paper read by Miss Richmond at the Buffalo Conference 
in celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Organization of the Buffalo Char- 
ity Organization Society and so of the inauguration of the charity organization 
movement in the United States will recall the ringing challenge with which she 
closed that paper, calling the group to swift, vigorous, and well-planned action, 
to be developed at the point of its intersection with the other services and social 
activities of the community, “in behalf of marriage reform, active, militant in 
character and similar to that waged during the past fifty years in behalf of pub- 
lic health.” In these volumes, together with the earlier one on Child Marriage 
and the still earlier discussion by Mr. Hall on the Wisconsin experiment in re- 
quiring the medical certificate showing freedom from venereal disease, are the 
facts with which to begin the campaign. To Miss Richmond, it seemed clear 
that when the two million young men were, by the war, taken from their natu- 
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ral environment and exposed to the influences of national and foreign service, 
when women were given the ballot and could by direct methods mitigate many 
of the hardships of the earlier marriage and family law against which they had 
been struggling since the Declaration of Sentiments of 1848, change and unrest 
would surely result; and preparation for a change that should be organic and in 
accordance with true social needs becomes very important. 

In the first of these volumes are set out the results of a field inquiry in 7 
states—(1) Massachusetts, which had never acknowledged the common-law 
marriage, (2) Illinois, (3) New York, which still accepts the common-law mar- 
riage, (4) Alabama, in which there are still survivals of the pioneer days, (5) 
Wisconsin, (6) California, and (7) Oklahoma. However, 23 other states were 
visited, and 96 cities and towns were included in the inquiry. In each state the 
office of the marriage-license issuer of the largest town or city was studied, after 
which the smaller cities and towns were visited. The responsible officials were 
first interviewed, and conferences were held with other interested and intelligent 
persons. 

The report describes, therefore, the license system as it exists today, tracing 
the usual procedure, giving the results of careful observation in 70 offices, stating 
the law with sufficient fulness to show what might be done by these officials as 
well as setting-out what is done. 

Marriage laws, of course, require the license, the certificate, and its regis- 
tration; prescribe the degrees of kinship beyond which marriage may be con- 
summated, the ages below which marriage is either not allowed or allowed only 
with parental consent, the officials by whom the ceremony may be performed; 
perhaps require a period of waiting and perhaps a certificate of freedom from 
contagious disease. The defects in the present system will be found at the point 
of issuing the license, at the point of assuring compliance with the law of the 
person officiating or registering the certificate. All these weaknesses are pointed 
out as characteristic of most jurisdictions. Under the category of ‘“Exploita- 
tion,” the activities of the marriage-market town and of dance-hall proprietors, 
jewelers, marriage brokerage bureaus, and correspondence clubs are described. 
Under “Social Aspects” of marriage are discussed the minimum marriage age, 
the consent of parents, and proof of age. The social results of hasty, clandestine, 
evasive, out-of-town marriages are illustrated, and the contribution to this 
chaos made by the marrying-parson, by the other ministers who give too little 
thought, by the indifferent civil officials, authorized under the statute to do this 
important social task. 

Part IV is devoted to constructive suggestions for reform. Suggested model 
record forms are worked out (see the Appendix, p. 355); the organization of the 
local and state machinery is proposed, including careful state supervision 
through the Bureau of Vital Statistics in the State Department of Health. The 
organization on a county and on a state basis of the responsible officials is also 
proposed, and there is an interesting suggestion of regional organization (p. 
337). But the law and governmental machinery are only manifestations of the 
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will and intelligence of the community; and therefore the organization of private 


groups to awaken interest, to do educational work, and to sustain public officials 


in their efforts at reform are also proposed. 

Mr. Geoffrey May’s manual of the statutes and judicial decisions in the 
48 states and the District of Columbia will serve as a convenient compilation to 
various types of workers. 

These volumes will prove of incalculable value to family welfare workers in 
their study of the laws in their own state, whose deficient administration lays 
often difficult and tragic burdens upon the agencies. They will be useful to the 
women’s clubs, bar associations, leagues of women voters, active in bringing the 
letter of the law into accord with the modern standards of family organization. 


S. P. B. 


The Marriage Crisis. By ERNEST RUTHERFORD GRoveES. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xi+242. $2.00. 

American Marriage and Family Relationships. By ERNEST RUTHERFORD 
GRovEs and WILLIAM FIELDING OcBURN. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1928. Pp. xiiit+497. $4.50. 

In The Marriage Crisis and in the first part of the second volume Professor 
Groves repeats or continues his delightfully sympathetic and kindly discussion 
of the problems suggested by the unsettled state of domestic institutions and 
by the modern analogue for the confessional which he has been almost forced to 
establish. The persons to whom he speaks or on whose experience he bases his 
views have sought his counsel and given him their confidence, and that counsel 
is sympathetic and filled with concern for individual happiness and social well- 
being. There is in Professor Groves’ view no one solution for the present state 
of domestic unrest, but many remedies are suggested. Education for family life, 
the establishment of bureaus for family counsel, the lifting of the taboo on sex 
discussion, greater standardization of equipment and simplification in domestic 
arrangements, greater freedom in social relationships after marriage, greater 
skill in care at childbirth, and assistance with the care of children, better pro- 
vision for housing and family insurance, with provision for the gratification of 
the aesthetic needs are among the remedies proposed." 

Professor Ogburn has assembled in the second volume the material already 
published in the Journal of Social Forces? on ‘Eleven Questions Concerning 
American Marriages,” and in the Bulletin de l’Institut International de Statisti- 
ques on “The Relationship of Marital Condition to Death, Crime, Insanity, and 
Pauperism.” 

The first part of this discussion is made up of a series of chapters presenting 
the results of Professor Ogburn’s statistical research: (1) a statement of the 


t For comment on Professor Groves’ The Drifting Home, see this Review, II, 679. 
*VI, 5- 3 XXII, 3, 441. 
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various questions; (2) the relation of marriage and social conditions; (3) the 
increase in marriages; (4) ages and marital status; (5) sex and marriage; (6) 
early marriage; (7) racial and nativity groups; (8) birth-rate and marriage; (9) 
manufacturing, and employment of women and marriage; (10) income and mar- 
riage; (11) influence of city life on marriage; (12) widows and widowers; (13) 
those who have never married; (14) divorce; (15) the divorced; (16) marriage 
in different regions in the United States; (17) marital conditions in different 
cities of the United States, and (18) summary and conclusions. The two final 
chapters contain study suggestions and a bibliographical note, and a study in 


correlation. 
S. P. B. 


The School and the Working Child, being a Study of the Administration of 
Certain Laws Pertaining to Children in Industry by Fifty School De- 
partments in Massachusetts. By Mary A. Ciapp and MABEL A. 
Stronc. Boston: Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 1928. Pp. 
226. $1.00 (cloth), 50 cents (paper). 

This volume does not, as its main title would lead one to believe, attempt 
to deal in any way with the educational program offered by the schools of 
today, but is, as its subtitle indicates, the report of a study of the administra- 
tion of certain Massachusetts laws, namely, those relating to the issuance of 
work permits or school-leaving certificates of various kinds and those regulat- 
ing the compulsory attendance at day, continuation, and evening schools. It is 
the third in a series of publications issued by the Massachusetts Child Labor 
Committee, the primary purpose of which is to give to the people of Massachu- 
setts an understanding of the child-labor situation in the state. Acquaintance 
with the first volume in the series, Child Labor in Massachusetts, would be help- 
ful to those who desire to get the most out of the present volume, as the latter 
makes no attempt to set forth child-labor conditions or problems or to evaluate 
the laws but merely presents the results of a survey of law enforcement. 

This survey, made in 1927, covered the certificating offices—their personnel, 
equipment and methods—in 50 towns and cities, including all cities of more than 
100,000 population in the state and typical smaller communities. It consisted of 
a brief survey of the administration of the laws relating to school-leaving and 
going to work, which in Massachusetts are enforced by local school departments, 
the purpose of which was “to show what provisions of the laws are ineffective, 
and why; what provisions are neglected, evaded, or violated, and to what ex- 
tent.” The subjects covered included the issuance of employment certificates, 
home permits, and educational certificates; the enforcement of regulations apply- 
ing to newsboys and other street workers; the establishment of compulsory part- 
time schools and evening schools for working minors, and the enforcement of 
the compulsory school-attendance laws through the work of the attendance 
officer and the taking of the school census. The investigators report: 
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Every one of the offices from which the working certificates are issued in these fifty 
places was visited, and in many of these several persons were interviewed in order to 
learn details of office routine. Either the superintendents or the attendance officers or 
both were seen; and with but one exception, at least one of the physicians making the 
physical examinations was interviewed. The visitor usually spent only a day in each 
place, and therefore, the conclusions presented must be regarded as composite pictures 
rather than critical appraisals of individual school systems. 


In spite of the admittedly superficial nature of the inquiry a considerable 
amount of information was obtained as to the methods followed by the law- 
enforcing officials in the various communities visited, and the qualifications of 
the officials. 

Information as to the education of the attendance officers (a number of 
whom were also responsible for the issuance of employment certificates) is not 
given, but the significance of the following statement regarding other duties 
performed by a number of the attendance officers is self-evident: 

One town had eight attendance officers in the persons of the janitors of the eight 
school buildings. Several attendance officers were in charge of school supplies; one was 
town assessor; one was in the real estate business; one was janitor of the high school 
and drove the school bus; one was chief of police; one was superintendent of the park 
departments. In one town ... . the attendance officer was custodian of the high 
school building and dog officer for the town. 


According to the investigators one of the most important weaknesses found 
through the survey was the tendency to enforce the law rather as a perfunctory 
matter of obedience to the letter than as a means of effecting “the real welfare 
of the child for whom the law was passed,” although “the second great weak- 
ness,” the report continues, was “a real failure to enforce the administration of 
certain laws, notably those relating to the so-called educational certificates” 
(which are required under the Massachusetts law for all working minors of from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age). Although in general the procedure followed 
in the issuance of employment certificates to children under sixteen was found 
to be in accordance with the letter of the law, wide divergence was shown in 
the compliance with the provision requiring that employment certificates be 
issued only to children in good health and physically fit to perform the work 
they intend to do. In connection with the discussion of physical examinations 
of children applying for employment certificates the report states: 

There is little definite knowledge to show conclusively . . . . whether children in 
industry are more badly off physically than are those . . . . in school. In the minds 
of many physicians there are dangers in allowing those who have not yet reached full 
growth . .. . to undertake full-time tasks. On the other hand, certain of the doctors 
who give the physical examinations make the somewhat sweeping statement that since 
the positions which these children can fill are simple, they cannot be harmful. They go 
further to say that as many are out-of-door jobs, they are definitely helpful. Perhaps 
the middle ground will yield the truth. 


While the report emphasizes the importance of adequate physical examinations, 
such an assertion as that contained in the last sentence seems unfortunate in 
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view of the extreme importance of the whole question of the physical effects of 
early entrance into industry and the lack of almost any authoritative informa- 
tion on the subject. 

The volume contains a chapter of suggestions for improving the administra- 
tion of the laws under discussion, and a supplementary chapter presenting the 
results of a study of the efficacy of the house-to-house canvass in a school census. 

It is open to question whether the findings of a survey of this type, the 
purpose of which is to reach a wide audience of non-technical persons, would 
not meet the needs of its audience more effectively if presented in briefer form 
and published at lower cost. The salient facts probably could be presented in 
half the length of the present volume, and the publication of a brief pamphlet 
which could be sold at a nominal price would insure a wider general distribution. 
The usefulness of the volume might be increased also if it contained a list of the 
few existing publications on the administration of child labor and compulsory 


attendance laws. 
E. N. MATTHEWS 
U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


WasuincrTon, D.C. 


America and the New Poland. By H. H. FisuHer, with the collaboration of 
SmneEy Brooks. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xxv+ 
403. $3.50. 

Some such book as this on the Poland of the present day clamoredto be 
written. It covers much ground. It explains the Poland of today in the light 
of the Poland of pre-war conditions, pre-captivity and partition conditions, pre- 
emancipation of the peasants and laborers. The historical pages are done re- 
markably well, though the need for the first section of the book is not apparent. 
The authors assume complete ignorance of the vicissitudes of the Polish nation, 
and perhaps they are justified in that view. They assume, further, that anyone 
who wants to know something about the Polish republic or the Pilsudski dicta- 
torial régime, or the parliamentary squabbles which begot that régime, or the 
role of Poland in the World War, or the tragic situation in Poland after the 
war, and the relief work of Mr. Hoover’s wonderful organization, will con- 
scientiously stop and read first the purely historical chapters. Let us hope they 
will. If not, they may have some difficulty in understanding certain late or 
recent developments. 

The authors admit that their book is based on literary material—hundreds 
of other books, reports, magazine articles, debates, correspondence, what not. 
They have not visited Poland and cannot testify as eyewitnesses with regard 
to such vital matters as the attitude of the public toward the “benevolent” 
dictatorship, the real position of the minorities, the standard of living, the effi- 
ciency of the schools and colleges, and like topics. This is a pity. All is not well 
in Poland; the authors admit that there has been some agitation in favor of 
monarchy. The present political situation is not treated at length or very criti- 
cally. One is left in doubt as to certain contentious and grave issues. But the 
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other parts of the book are as satisfactory as the space permitted the painstak- 
ing and earnest authors to make them. The American reader will learn much of 
real interest and value regarding the nature and strength of the tie between 
the United States and Poland, the woes and sufferings of that country under 
weak native rule or alien tyranny, the diplomatic intrigues that delayed and 
endangered the reunion and rebirth of Poland, the services of Woodrow Wilson 
to Polish independence and nationality, and a hundred other interesting things. 
The memory of the same American reader will be opportunely refreshed as to 
the method and achievements of Herbert C. Hoover in dealing with famine and 
incredible misery and destitution in Poland, or in overcoming endless obstacles 
to effective relief work. 

The book should be translated into Polish. Many Poles should know what 


America has meant to, and done for, their nation. 
Victor S. YARROS 
CuHIcAGo 


Poorhouse Sweeney: Life in a County Poorhouse. By ED SWEENEY. New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1927. Pp. xi+178. $2.50. 

A review of Poorhouse Sweeney has already been written in the book’s Fore- 
word by Theodore Dreiser, who presents the work to the public for the publish- 
ers as the production of crippled ‘“Ed Sweeney,” an inmate for six years of a 
county almshouse. “‘The author” claims to have written surreptitiously be- 
tween odd jobs the story of the poorhouse community and has something to say 
of everything in the institutional régime from baking to barbering—he had a 
hand himself in both. Apparently illiterate, crude, and unimaginative, he yet 
succeeds in conveying to the reader a vivid and almost entertaining picture of 
a world of outcasts, of which the general public is little aware, but which means 
everything to the participants—fear, hope, pain, anger, jealousy, and even 
sometimes a bit of fun. 

If written for purposes of social reform, the book has appeared appro- 
priately at a time when, in the light of the principles of public welfare adminis- 
tration, the intelligent citizen is increasingly impatient of the standards of “the 
hired girl” in public affairs. Possibly, however, Poorhouse Sweeney is not intend- 
ed as a criticism of institutional inadequacy and inhumanity, but appears simply 
as a vehicle of self-expression with no ulterior motive. This may be true even 
though Mr. Dreiser remarks on its lack of literacy and artistic value and draws at- 
tention to the fact that “the author” seems to know nothing of the world of nature 
about him and makes no appreciative reference to the sky or the green fields 
or the sunset which should illumine the gloom of his small-minded associates. 

In this human document, one may perhaps discover the art which conceals 
art; and Ed Sweeney’s book, which Mr. Dreiser says is “not great literature,” 
may be more nearly so because it does not claim that the misfits of society are 
able in their sordid, humiliating surroundings to rise above the meaner human 
emotions. It is even possible, with no convincing evidence to the contrary before 
us, to believe that Mr. Dreiser has seen in the poorhouse another American 
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Tragedy and has himself told the inmate’s story with an experienced author’s 
skill. At least he subscribes to the cause of the cripple and stands sponsor for 


his inarticulate appeal. 
PPS MarcGarET K. STRONG 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Laura Bridgman: The Story of an Opened Door. By LAurRA E. RICHARDS. 
Prefatory Note by Witt1am H. Burnuam. New York: Appleton 
& Co., 1928. Pp. xx+155. $2.00. 

Dr. Burnham in his introduction to this excellent little book calls attention 

to the fourfold interest aroused by the story of Laura Bridgman: 
.... first, as illustrating an educational event of the first importance; second, by 
showing the significance of the special education of defectives; third, as an interesting 
personality; fourth, as furnishing an opportunity for scientific research in psychology, 
language, and the development of the human brain. 

These, Dr. Burnham thinks, were stimulated by Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe 
in his masterly reports' of the Perkins Institution for the Education of the 
Blind in Boston; by the autobiography of Laura Bridgman and the biographies 
written by her teachers and friends; and by the studies of her mental develop- 
ment and the acquisition of language with its neural basis by scientists. Many 
of the books and monographs evoked by this widespread interest in Laura 
Bridgman are now out of print, and a brief biography summarizing the facts 
contained in these various publications is therefore timely. Mrs. Richards, a 
daughter of Dr. Howe, is especially well fitted to assemble the materials and has 
put out a small biography that is brief and trustworthy and at the same time, 
of course, very sympathetic and appreciative. 

In this small volume are assembled a clear and reasonably adequate body 
of facts with reference to Laura’s childhood, her discovery by Dr. Howe, and 
her transfer from her New Hampshire home to Boston, to the thrilling experi- 
ments in teaching her, and to her happy girlhood and womanhood, for she lived 
to be almost sixty years of age. SPB 


Capital Punishment in the Twentieth Century. By E..Roy CALVERT, with 
a Preface by the Ricut HonorABLE Lorp Buckmaster, P.C. 
London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. vi-+204. 
38. 6d. $2.00. 

This little volume is frankly written to state the case against capital punish- 
ment, which is pronounced futile, immoral, and contrary to the interests of the 
community. Some of the material was first published in 1926 in the Crusade. 
The argument is brief, positive, and documented. It is to the effect that the 
supporters of capital punishment rely on the belief in its deterrent effects, yet 
the experience of different states goes to show that it has not proved a deterrent, 
but in many cases has actually been provocative of crime. Capital punishment 

t Some extracts from these reports were published in an earlier number of this 
Review, I (1927), 300. 
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did not prove a deterrent when it was inflicted for petty stealing and for a large 
number of offenses, some of which are now thought of as slight misdemeanors. 
In the gradual limitation of its use, capital punishment has been retained in 
Great Britain for (1) high treason, and invoked in only one case (that of Sir 
Roger Casement) in many years; (2) piracy with violence; (3) setting fire to the 
docks, yards, arsenals, and so forth, for which it has not been invoked since the 
reform of the criminal law, and (4) murder. And murder, for which the death 
penalty is generally invoked, is a crime committed in the heat of passion, under 
circumstances reducing to a minimum the possibility of its contemplation in 
deterrent ways. The author presents interesting figures assembled some time 
ago by the Home Office showing the facts about the murders for which the 
extreme penalty had been suffered. These returns show to what an extent mur- 
der was in the past an offense committed by men against women, their wives or 
mistresses, under bad social conditions rendering impossible the reference of the 
murderer to memory, deliberation, and choice. 

The experience in other countries in which this penalty has been ittanasit 
with is cited as showing that in no single instance is there evidence of a perma- 
nent increase in homicidal crime as a result of abolition; in many cases there 
has been a decided decrease. 

The author appeals for supplementary argument to the wretched effect of 
executions on the prison population in the institution in which the executions 
occur and on the innocent families of the guilty men, and likewise recalls the 
effect of the press publicity, the possibility of an error in justice, and the 
inexorable character of the punishment. He lays stress on the popular abhor- 
rence of the executioner, on the fact that while the community relies on this 
type of penalty as a deterrent and in a way releases the social emotion by the 
execution, the removal of those social conditions leading to murder is delayed. 

The author, like Warden Lawes of Sing Sing, believes that in long-time 
imprisonment an alternative can be found, more certain, more capable of 
scientific adaptation to changing social and psychological knowledge, more in 
accord with the humane standards of the time, and above all more likely to 


prevent crime and to increase the security of the community. 
S..P. B:; 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Charles James Fox. By JoHN DRINKWATER. New York: Cosmopolitan 

Book Corporation, 1928. Pp. 389. $5.00. 

One looks in this volume, which is so attractive in appearance, for some 
account of any part Fox may have played on the questions concerning the 
charitable and penal institutions and policies of England during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The political problems of more general interest are 
dealt with and the character and the career of Fox are set out in Mr. Drink- 
water’s engaging style. The book should be very popular with the general 
reader. Unfortunately it has no index. 
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Emily Hobhouse: A Memoir. Compiled by A. RutH Fry. London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1929. Pp. 320. 10s. 6d. 


A Foreword to this volume is written by General J. C. Smuts, who, speaking 
for the people of South Africa, pays tribute to the heroic English woman who 
came to help them in their darkest hour. ‘So far as South Africa is concerned,” 
writes General Smuts, “her work will be of enduring value and has already be- 
come part and parcel of the sum of things that weigh heaviest in the life of a 
people.” 

Miss Fry has skilfully woven together her own memories of Miss Hobhouse, 
the autobiographical notes which Miss Hobhouse had left unfinished, some 
letters, and notes from the Hobhouse family. The book is, of course, mainly 
occupied with setting out the position of Emily Hobhouse and the “‘Pro-Boers” 
of Great Britain during the South African War and the account of her work in 
the war area. Emily Hobhouse later, of course, became absorbed in work for 
noncombatants and international peace movements during the Great War, and 
this period is also covered. 

Miss Fry has prepared a very interesting account of a noble and courageous 
life. 


How York Governs Itself: Civic Government as Illustrated by the County of 
the City of York. Edited by J. Bowes Morrett and A. G. Watson. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1928. Pp. xii+349. 15s. 


This interesting book is dedicated by its editors to their colleagues past 
and present on the York City Council. Certainly the book shows from chapter 
to chapter a competent understanding of the practical questions involved. The 
writers are largely aldermen and councillors, and they discuss various questions 
relating to civic administration, public health, education, recreation, and public 
social service from the practical point of view of experienced administrators. An 
interesting chapter on “The Collection of Vital Statistics” has been written by 
Councillor Wilkinson, an ex-chairman of the out-relief committee; and a very 
useful discussion of the ‘Administration of Justice” is contributed by Mrs. A. S. 
Rowntree, who is herself a justice of the peace. Social workers will, perhaps, be 
most interested in the chapter dealing with ‘The Alleviation of Distress.” In 
this chapter Councillor Wilkinson gives a historical background and the develop- 
ment of the present system with an account of the York Union Workhouse, the 
setting-up of the Yorkshire Joint Vagrancy Committee, the work of the Board- 
ing-out or Children’s Committee, the administration of outdoor relief, the work 
of the Local Pension Committee appointed under the Old Age Pensions Act of 
1908-24, and a discussion of unemployment and of the Local Employment 
Committee. 

The book contains a “select bibliography” for each of the chapters, which 
will be very helpful to students, and some very attractive illustrations. 
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The Effects of Labor Legislation on the Employment Op pertunities of Women. 
U.S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 65. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1928. Pp. 495. $0.75. 

The investigation of the effects of any piece of industrial legislation even 
in a single sphere is a most difficult undertaking. For in a society that is con- 
stantly changing in response to many and varied stimuli the problem of assign- 
ing effects to causes is well nigh baffling. Accordingly the Women’s Bureau took 
a courageous, even a bold, step when it attempted to answer the question, Has 
labor legislation restricted employment opportunities for women wage-earners? 
It was all the bolder in that the question has for.years roused violent feelings 
whenever it has been asked, and that the position of the Women’s Bureau in 
favor of such legislation is well known. . 

Obviously, therefore, if the study was to be accepted it was necessary that 
precautions be taken not only to avoid being guided by the natural bias of the 
staff of the Bureau, but, emulating Franklin, to avoid all appearance of such guid- 
ance. The first precaution that suggests itself to most persons in this connection 
is some means of getting representation for both sides of a controversy. In accor- 
dance with this idea, an advisory committee was selected, composed of members 
of organizations favoring and of organizations opposing protective legislation. 
Very early, however, it became apparent that the members of the two groups 
could not work together. They had fundamental differences about the methods 
to be pursued, neither group trusted the good faith of the other, and one group 
violated what the other group considered the rules of the game. The advisory 
committee, therefore, was disbanded almost before it was organized. Its history 
is recorded all too briefly in the report. It is worth studying for the light it 
throws on the limitations of a very popular method of insuring objectivity. 

A second precaution taken by the Bureau was the appointment of a tech- 
nical committee of persons experienced in social investigation. This committee 
consisted of Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation; Charles P. 
Neill, one-time United States Commissioner of Labor, and in charge of the im- 
portant study of women and child wage-earners in 1909; and Mrs. Gilbreth, 
well known for her work in scientific management. The committee was un- 
doubtedly well equipped to give technical advice, and the report both states 
and bears witness that they gave generously of their services. It might perhaps 
have been possible to secure for a committee persons more aware of their own 
biases and hence better able to guard against them. But consciousness of one’s 
own preconceptions is a rare quality, and there are not many Charles Booths to 
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be found among social investigators of any generation. Unfortunately, too, the 
Women’s Bureau was merely following well-established precedent when it laid 
greater emphasis on technical competence. The result, however, is that the 
committee does little to guarantee the appearance of objectivity which was al- 
most as important for this study as the thing itself. 

Almost as important, but not quite. For in the last analysis the value of 
the Bureau’s work depends on the way the study was made. Critical reading 
of the report shows quite convincingly that a serious and honest attempt was 
made to learn the truth about the question the Bureau was studying. It shows, 
too, that the general plan and methods of the investigation were well thought 
out. The basic idea of comparing the trend of women’s employment in states 
with restrictive legislation with its trend in the same industries in states with- 
out such legislation commends itself at once. So, too, does the refusal to con- 
sider the effects in the mass, but instead the separate consideration of various 
types of laws and the application of each to various industries or occupations, 
the effect of hour laws in manufacturing industries, of night work laws in the 
same, of hour laws as applied to stores, of hour and night work laws applied to 
restaurants, of laws applied to special occupations, usually those that have not 
traditionally been considered ‘“‘women’s work,” and finally of the laws, not very 
numerous, that prohibit the employment of women on certain specified tasks. 

On the whole, too, the information secured from the employer was valuable 
and relevant. It included accurate facts about the present employment situa- 
tion in the plant, material on the adjustments that were made when a new law 
went into effect, changes that had been made in hours or employment policies, 
and finally statements about the reasons for employing or not employing women 
in certain occupations or at certain times, and statements about what the em- 
ployer would do if the law were different. Of course this type of information 
has serious limitations in an attempt to measure effects of legislation. It is sug- 
gestive rather than conclusive and needs rather extensive supplementing by 
statistics. Unfortunately, the Bureau found that plant records were too inade- 
quate to give what was needed in this line. 

Finally in a study that had to rely on a method of sampling, the sample 
was selected with greatest care. It includes all those industries and occupations 
in which it has been claimed women are most handicapped by laws, it includes 
states with different types of legislation, and it includes only states with a large 
number of women wage-earners and in which the industry under observation 
is important. 

Criticism of the scope and methods centers around two points, information 
obtained from interviews with women wage-earners and the size of the sample 
from which conclusions were drawn. The report states that interviews were ob- 
tained from some 1,200 women who were employed at the time new laws went 
into effect. As the report points out, securing these interviews was a very costly 
process. Not only were such women hard to find, but they were so widely scat- 
tered that interviewing them was difficult. And from these interviews what was 
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obtained? The report has a few paragraphs in each section giving the personal 
experiences of women employed. In a few cases—the women pharmacists, for 
example, or the women working at acetylene-welding—these paragraphs are 
interesting and provide illustrative material that increases our undertanding 
of the problem. But in most cases they could be deleted without being missed. 
The material they give is almost entirely irrelevant to the question the Bureau 
was studying. And certainly it proved nothing to say that the Bureau inter- 
viewed 1,200 of the million and more women who had been subjects of labor 
legislation and found none who had lost their jobs as a result. 

Spending money on these 1,200 interviews, which yielded little, is the more 
serious, because it was needed to increase the number of interviews with em- 
ployers, which yielded a good deal. All told, 1,661 establishments, employing 
500,000 men and 165,000 women, were covered. This grand total is none too 
large in view of the variation from plant to plant, but it might be deemed 
sufficient if all the establishments furnished information on the same subjects. 
Unfortunately this was not the ease, and the result is that none of the conclu- 
sions rests on information from 1,661 establishments. Thus information about 
the effects of hour legislation in manufacturing industries was drawn from 312 
firms in 5 industries; that about night work laws in manufacturing from 301 
establishments; that about both types of legislation as applied to waitresses 
from 189 restaurants; and that about hour legislation for women in stores from 
only 54 stores, 23 in states with effective legislation limiting women’s hours and 
31 in Indiana with no regulation of hours. This last number is so absurdly 
small that it would seem as if stores had better have been omitted entirely, if 
more could not have been included. 

From the type of evidence that the Bureau was able to collect and with due 
regard to the number of establishments covered, what conclusions can be drawn? 
Those that the Bureau drew were released some time in advance of publication 
of the report and have had their share of publicity. Those who want them in 
detail are referred to the twenty-page summary issued as Bulletin 68 of the 
Women’s Bureau. While the Bureau, as already indicated, avoided generaliza- 
tions, their conclusions might fairly be generalized into two statements. The 
first is that for the most part regulatory labor legislation for women has not 
appreciably restricted their opportunities for employment. The exceptions not- 
ed were night work laws for women in the printing trades, which cut them off 
from desirable work, and to a lesser extent night work laws for waitresses, hour 
legislation as applied to women supervisors in stores, and possibly both hour and 
night work legislation for street car conductors and pharmacists. But in all 
these cases legislation was only one of many forces working in the same direc- 
tion, and the part it played in bringing about the result could not be disen- 
tangled from the others. 

The second generalization to which the conclusions lend themselves is that 
the legislation prohibiting the employment of women in certain occupations 
has kept some women out of jobs which otherwise they might have had and 
which either are or can easily be made suitable for women. Here again, however, 
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the prohibitory laws have only been one of many causes. In states without such 
laws women have gone into some of these occupations but not to any great ex- 
tent, while into some they have not gone or have not been allowed to stay. 

But the report not only gives the conclusions; it gives the material from 
which each reader can draw his own conclusions. A good many would think 
the evidence insufficient to enable one to say whether legislation had restricted 
women’s opportunities for employment, using “opportunities” to mean what it 
apparently although not consistently means, in this report, a chance at wage- 
paid labor. But few would quarrel with the statement that the material col- 
lected showed quite conclusively that there were many other reasons why 
women’s employment was limited. And, because of the extravagant speech of 
some of the opponents of labor legislation for women, there are many to whom 
this will come as something of a discovery. Few would doubt either that there 
is sufficient evidence to show that protective labor legislation has not restricted 
women’s opportunities as much as it might have done. Nothing in the whole 
report perhaps is more interesting than the material on the adjustments which 
firm after firm made to meet new standards, imposed either by legislation or by 
their own response to public opinion. And in most of the cases studied, the 
adjustment did not include the displacement of women. This may or may not 
have been typical, although it seems very probable that it was, as such things 
as following a lead are not unknown in the business community. At all events 
it warrants the conclusion that the place of women in industry is more secure 
than you might think from some of the employers’ statements when new legis- 
lation is under consideration. 

Those who want to dispose of this troublesome question once and for all 
will doubtless be disappointed that the Women’s Bureau investigation will not 
support stronger conclusions than these. But in view of the difficulty inherent 
in getting definite answers to questions of this kind, more was hardly to be ex- 
pected. Nor need the report stand or fall entirely on its success in answering 
this single question. The material collected throws considerable light on the 
larger question, What is preventing the widest possible employment of women 
as wage-earners? This is a by-product, to be sure, but it is one well worth hav- 
ing. It suggests lines for further study and thus helps this investigation to ful- 


fil one important function of pioneer studies. 
HELEN R. WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die Wirtschaft des Auslandes, 1900-1927. Uberblick iiber die gesamte Wirt- 
schaftsentwicklung der 44 wichtigsten Linder der Welt. Published by 
the German Federal Statistical Office. Berlin: Hobbing, 1929. 
M. 30. 
In this volume the German Federal Statistical Office publishes the results 
of a statistical study of economic developments of this first quarter-century in 
forty-four of the most important countries of the five continents. Analysis is 
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made of the growth and changes in industry, commerce, agriculture, occupational 
classes, and population of each nation and international comparisons are made. 
In the light of the necessity of Germany to rebuild her economic life with refer- 
ence to industry and, more especially, to the world-market the value of this 
study is obvious. The painstaking care with which it has been made promises to 
make it useful for the understanding and analysis of world economic trends. 


MOoLiie Ray CARROLL 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Child Workers on City Streets (United States Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 188). By Nettie P. McGitit. Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1928. Pp. v+74. $0.15. 

Public Aid to Mothers with Dependent Children: Extent and Fundamental 
Principles (United States Children’s Bureau Publication No. 162 re- 
vised). By Emma O. LunDBERG. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1928. Pp. 24. $0.05. 

A demand is made on government bureaus like the Children’s Bureau for 
many kinds of information and for that information in various forms. A lengthy 
and comprehensive study! of street-trading children was commented on in a re- 
cent number of this Review, and there have been a number of publications de- 
voted to the subject of mothers’ allowances.? There is, however, a constant 
and wide and intelligent demand for summaries of the larger studies which can 
be placed in the hands of legislators or other public officials or lay persons who 
cannot take time to study the more extended investigations. These two brief 
bulletins fill that need with reference to the two important subjects of little 
street merchants and of public aid to mothers in their own homes. 


The Protection of Motherhood (Great Britain Ministry of Health, Reports 
on Public Health and Medical Subjects No. 48). By DAME JANET 
M. CaAmpBELL. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1927. Pp. vit+ 
87. od. 

Maternal Mortality: Report on Maternal Mortality in Aberdeen, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Puerperal Sepsis, 1918-1927 (Scottish Board of 
Health). By J. PARLANE Kintocu, M.D., J. SmitH, M.D., D.Sc., 
and J. A. STEPHEN, M.A., M.B. Edinburgh: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1928. Pp. 60. 1s. 

The first of these reports, to which Sir George Newman, chief medical officer 
of the ministry of health, writes an introduction, is in the nature of a supple- 
ment to a report on the subject in 1924. In this Dame Janet Campbell set out 


* Nettie P. McGill, Children in Street Work, United States Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 183. See Volume II, pages 535-36 of this Review. 
2 See, for example, Volume II, pages 699-701, of this Review. 
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three lines of development through which there was hope of preventing or at 
least reducing maternal mortality: (1) improvement in professional clinical 
attendance, (2) action by local public health authorities, and (3) by social and 
educational measures. In respect of these recommendations she finds a great 
improvement in the provision for medical education, although conditions are 
by no means satisfactory yet and many medical students finish their courses 
with inadequate experience and instruction. In the same way she finds the mid- 
wifery training improving but as yet insufficient, especially when compared with 
that given in some continental countries, notably France and Holland. She 
recommends the classification of midwives into two groups: (1) those who prac- 
tice true midwifery, whose training should be thorough and professional, and 
(2) obstetrical nurses who should receive a different kind of certificate and be 
allowed to practice in cases in which the responsibility is not so great. 

As to the action by local health authorities, Dame Janet urges the provision 
of domiciliary assistance, including the provision of (1) home helps, women 
members of the local authority’s staff who will and can assist in the performance 
of household duties, while the mother is incapacitated (Dame Janet lists fifty- 
eight jurisdictions in which this kind of assistance is already provided; (2) sup- 
plementary nourishment during the later months of pregnancy; (3) sterilized 
maternity outfits; (4) antenatal and consultant service, and (5) investigation of 
maternal deaths. 

Public education Dame Janet finds far from simple. The nature of the sub- 
ject, the danger of laying too great stress on the pathological side, the difficulty 
of portraying the need without apparently too greatly censuring institutions 
and authorities make adequate discussion of the subject very difficult. 


The Scottish Departmental Committee on Puerperal Morbidity and Mor- 
tality, which sat in 1923 and issued its report in 1924, made among other recom- 
mendations the suggestion “that every death occurring within four weeks after 
the termination of pregnancy should be fully investigated by a person designated 
by the Local Authority, and the facts communicated to the Scottish Board of 
Health.” 

The principle of this recommendation was received with favor and was 
given general approval of the British Medical Association. But while England 
has been appointing a Maternal Mortality Committee, Scotland has been for- 
tunate enough to find some valuable material ready for use. As early as 1917, 
quoting from Dr. Dewar’s interesting Prefatory Note, 

The prescient and fertile mind of Professor Matthew Hay, then Medical Officer of 
Health of Aberdeen, realised the advantage that would ultimately accrue from such 
systematic investigation. With the concurrence of the medical profession in Aberdeen, 
he instituted it there, confident that the information which would thus in time be ac- 
quired would so facilitate and concentrate the attack upon the unduly high maternity 
death-rate and the deplorable frequency of serious incapacity—often persisting for long 
periods and sometimes even for life—after the occurrence of one or other of the maladies 
or injuries that complicate parturition. 
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In the Scottish maternal mortality report, Dr. Kinloch, medical officer of 
health of the city of Aberdeen, with the help of two members of the public 
health staff of the same city “submit the statistical and administrative first- 
fruits of the investigation that Professor Hay initiated.” The material basis for 
the report consists of the detailed records of the maternal deaths that occurred 
in Aberdeen in the decade, 1918 to 1927 inclusive, during which the relevant 
data have been collected and recorded. 

The data are analyzed to determine the relation between environmental 
conditions and puerperal mortality and such factors as age, occupation, and 
habits of the mother; illegitimacy, still-births, syphilis, and sequence of preg- 
nancies are all examined. The report will be of interest to social workers chiefly 
as an important document which will be of assistance in arousing public opinion 
on the subject that all social workers here or in Great Britain share with all good 
citizens—the reduction of the high rate of maternal mortality. 


Report of the Crime Commission, 1928. New York State Crime Commis- 
sion. Albany, 1928. Pp. 35. 

From Truancy to Crime—A Study of 251 Adolescents. By the Sub-Com- 
mission on Causes and Effects of Crime, the Crime Commission 
of New York State. Albany, 1928. Pp. 139. 

A Study of Environmental Factors in Juvenile Delinquency. By the Sub- 
Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime, the Crime Commission 
of New York State. Albany, 1928. Pp. 93. 


The New York State Crime Commission was created in 1926, first reported 
in February, 1927, and had its life extended with the same powers and duties 
and organization until 1928. The Commission, of which Caleb H. Baumes is 
chairman, was organized into six subcommissions—on statistics, causes and ef- 
fects of crime, police, penal institutions, adjustment of sentences (probation, 
parole, and pardons), and on courts. These subcommissions have devoted them- 
selves to research each in its special field. Conferences have been held, and 
public hearings were organized. 

The Commission thinks that the laws for which they feel chiefly responsible 
have worked well, and attention is called to Governor Smith’s recommendations 
with reference to probation, parole, the supervision of definite term prisoners, 
criminal identification, records and statistics, pistol and machine guns. There 
are nineteen recommendations on prisons, including the abolition of the county 
jail, the establishment of a better statistical system, and for the organization of 
agencies intended to secure adequate medical, educational, industrial, and dis- 
ciplinary activities in the prisons. 

Further inquiries are suggested on such subjects as the classification of 
crimes and punishment, the revision of the code of criminal procedure, the prison 
law, police administration, loan sharks, prison industries, insanity cases, and 
others. 
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There are at the end seven statistical tables with reference to convictions 
and convicts in the state of New York. 

Among the studies to which the Report alludes were the two listed in the 
foregoing, for which the subcommission on causes and effects of crime was re- 
sponsible.t The first of these, From Truancy to Crime—A Study of 251 Adoles- 
cents is a study taken from the files of the Bureau of Attendance of the New 
York City schools, of the history, from the time of release from the truant school 
down to the present time, of 251 adolescents who had experienced commitment 
to the truant school because of chronic and illegal absence from school. 

A few of the “findings” and conclusions may be given here, but the report is 
a brief one which should be studied in its entirety: 

1. One significant finding is to the effect that ‘‘the survey showed that almost the 
entire group of cases lived under conditions of extreme poverty and unusually congested 
housing, in over one-half of the cases in homes that were broken by death or desertion 
of one or both parents and in which parental care was rendered ineffective in a large 
percentage of the cases by the employment of mothers at jobs in addition to household 
tasks. 

2. Felonies were committed more, in proportion, by sons of natives and of remote 
immigrants—that is, by persons acquainted with the ways of the land, whereas minor 
infractions were committed in greater proportion by sons of recently arrived immi- 
grants. 

3. The proportion of families, one or more of whose members had police records, 
ranged from .43 for those boys who had no records subsequent to truancy, to .83 for 
those who became felons. Thus the boys who became serious offenders had the worst 
criminal family backgrounds. 


The subcommission calls attention to the fact that, in combating crime, 
three chief methods are being used. They are legal processes, social reform, in- 
dividual study and treatment, of which the third is by far the most hopeful. 
The report says: 

The method of individual study and treatment gives the greatest promise of suc- 
cess in preventing crime. This method, represented in the procedure of physicians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers, has in recent years gained great strength 
in the United States, as attested to by the increasing number of philanthropic organiza- 
tions, privately and publicly and endowed clinics, and federal, state and municipal 
bureaus concerned with the study and guidance of juvenile delinquents and adult 


In the 251 cases studied, no less than 679 arraignments before educational and 
judicial authorities took place, and 460 commitments were made to various reforma- 
tory and penal institutions. The process of arraigning and maintaining these boys must 
have cost incalculable thousands. The community has been reimbursed through fines 
to the extent of $368. 

Surely New York City, with its willingness to tear down old structures to make 
place for new, must concede the like importance of tearing down old methods when they 
stand in the way of progress. There is no doubt that present methods of dealing with 
crime among the youth of that city are wasteful of money and of careers. There is no 


t See this Review, III, 159, for comments on Individual Studies of 145 Offenders. 
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doubt that the time to institute modern methods of child guidance is during childhood 
There is no doubt that the school system is the place to begin the method. A decent 
consideration for our wayward children, if not for our own security and peace of mind, 
requires that we inaugurate such methods without further delay. 


The second report is A Study of Environmental Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency. The report deals only with a single phase of child life, that of spare time 
influences. It is limited to a study of the types and extent of juvenile delin- 
quency in an area of Manhattan. The area studied was selected on the basis of 
figures given by the Children’s Court of New York City for the years 1920-24. 
This district has led in those years in the extent of delinquency. 

Juvenile delinquents who came to the attention of the Commission included 
819 boys and 107 girls. Serious thefts were the occasion for arraignment of 
nearly one-third of the Children’s Court group. Misdirected energies and lack 
of wholesome play interests seem to underlie a large portion of the remaining 
cases. Among the factors facilitating delinquency were bad housing, the pres- 
ence of gangs, the lack of available play-space, the work of some boys, as street 
trading, selling gum and candy and newspapers. 

The recommendations urge (1) improved housing; (2) great effort of a pre- 
ventive kind on the part of the schools; (3) the supervision by special methods 
of delinquent boys and girls with the provision of vocational opportunities and 
vocational training (see p. 11); (4) and perhaps especially the provision of super- 
vised recreational facilities to reach every child. Private philanthropy may 
carry a portion of the cost of these facilities, but the public authorities should 
assume the responsibility. Boys’ clubs in especially needy areas and municipally 
owned dancing pavilions are also suggested. (5) The protection of children 
against the evils of street trading, against illegal practices by the newspapers, 
and against poolrooms and other commercialized recreation places is urged. 

The study is illustrated by various graphic materials, photographs, maps of 
the area, charts, and so forth. 


Park Recreation Areas in the United States (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Bulletin No. 462). Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1928. Pp. v+95. $0.25. 

Beneficial Activities of American Trade Unions (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 465). Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1928. Pp. vit+229+vi. $0.60. 

Minimum Wage Legislation in Various Countries (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 467). By Ruporr Bropa. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1928. Pp. v-+125+iv. $0.20. 

Labor Legislation of 1927 (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 
470). Washington: Government Printing Office, 1928. Pp. iv-+go 
+vi. $o.15. 
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Activities and Functions of a State Department of Labor (U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 479). Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1928. Pp. v+159. $0.25. 

These five bulletins, issued by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the year 1928, contain interesting facts in a number of different fields. 

The first one (No. 462), Park Recreation Areas, recognizes again certain 
social aspects of the wage-earner’s problem. The Bureau has already published 
(No. 458) a study of outdoor recreation for industrial employees. Organized 
labor has taken an active interest in the subject of recreation by passing resolu- 
tions in the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, and in 1925 
the Committee on Education of the Federation was directed to study the 
problem from the standpoint of “the immediate recreational opportunities nec- 
essary to counteract the effects of the modern city and also in relation to future 
developments of community life since ‘our modern municipal life through both 
its work and its home environment makes necessary collective planning and 
endeavor to make available opportunities for recreation.’ ” As part of its work 
the Committee has supplied local committees with information on adequate 
municipal provision for recreation, and has encouraged efforts to secure the 
necessary legislative authorizations. The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Federation at the Annual Convention held in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, in October, 1926: 

The growth in the movement for the provision of adequate means for supervised 
recreation in towns and cities is significant of an increasing concern for the health of 
the people. Since the cities are the product of the aggregation of great economic forces, 
it is but fair that they should put forth every effort to overcome any disadvantage to 
the freedom of movement and the conditions of health which their very existence en- 
tails. 

The facts gathered through this study of county and municipal parks “are 
of vital significance to the workers of the United States as well as to other 
community groups in that they show the extent to which our local governments 
are attempting to correct some of the mistakes made in their earlier history 
and to plan so that such mistakes will not be repeated in their further develop- 
ments.” 

There is given in this bulletin a brief history of the Park Movement, 
showing, for example, that during the past twenty years 176 cities, representing 
about one-fifth of the population of the country, have had comprehensive plans 
made including comprehensive park plans; 390 cities have legally constituted 
planning boards; over 60 colleges are giving courses in landscape architectecture, 
and 130-40 are offering courses for training playground leaders. The bulletin 
contains interesting details with reference to the area within the cities and in 
the regions of which the cities are the centers, park finances and expenditures and 
park administration, and there are a number of interesting maps and pictures. 

The second of these bulletins, No. 465, is devoted to the subject of trade- 
union benevolences, their benefits and insurance schemes; old-age and disability 
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pensions; homes for the aged, disabled, and tubercular members; general-health 
work; recreational activities; the important housing enterprise of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, the United Workers’ buildings’ and the Locomotive 
Engineers’ project; and home-finance companies in Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Texas. There are chapters, too, on unemployment measures; co- 
operative undertakings in which workers and employers work together; busi- 
ness enterprises such as banks, credit unions, and investment and holding com- 
panies, insurance companies; supply enterprises like union-label stores, laun- 
dries, bakeries, and funeral associations. This bulletin, too, is quite profusely 
illustrated, and should be consulted by groups concerned with the expansion 
of any form of socialinsurance. 

The third on the list is a valuable and very brief summary of information 
on minimum-wage legislation in various countries. The chapters deal with 
Australia, New Zealand, the British trade boards; the legislation for women in 
the United States, Canada, South Africa, Mexico, France, Norway, Argentina, 
Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia; agricultural wages 
in Great Britain, Uruguay, Hungary, and Poland; the Italian Corporate State; 
Russian state trusts; and the réle played by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. There is an Appendix giving a draft convention concerning the creation 
of minimum wage-fixing machinery. 

The labor laws enacted in 1927 are conveniently summarized in the next 
bulletin on the list, No. 470. The legislatures met in 1927 in forty-six states 
and four territories, and legislation of interest to labor was enacted in every one 
of those states except Louisiana. This bulletin should be consulted in connec- 
nection with Bulletin No. 370, entitled Labor Laws of the United States with 
Decisions of Courts Relating Thereto, containing reprints, abridgments, digests, 
and references to all labor legislation, with the exception of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, up to the beginning of the year 1925. The classification of 
subjects and method of treatment found in Bulletin No. 370 are followed closely 
in this bulletin. The subject matter is divided into two parts, the first entitled 
“Digests and Summaries of Certain Classes of Laws Affecting Labor,”’ which is 
of general interest to labor, and the second entitled ‘Text and Abridgment of 
Labor Laws,” containing laws which more directly affect labor. The laws in 
Part I are classified under appropriate subject headings while those of Part 
II are under state headings. The cumulative Index provides a ready reference 
to the laws found in this as well as in preceding bulletins. 

Bulletin 479 contains a comprehensive report on the activities and functions 
of the New York Department of Labor by Dr. James A. Hamilton, industrial 
commissioner of New York at the time when the report was prepared. The 
occasion for its publication is the rapid development of labor departments in 
the various states and the importance of a wider understanding of what their 
scope, methods, and responsibilities should be. Mr. Stewart, United States 
commissioner of labor statistics, thinks interesting and competent work is being 
done also in forty-two other states which are enumerated in the bulletin. 
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Report on an Investigation into the Personal Circumstances and Industrial 
History of 9,748 Claimants to Unemployment Benefit, April 4th to 
oth, 1927 (Great Britain Ministry of Labour). London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1928. Pp. 93. 2s. 6d. 


Unemployed Persons in Receipt of Domiciliary Poor-Law Relief in England 
and Wales during the Week Ending the 16th June, 1928 (Great Britain 
Ministry of Health), Cmd. 3218. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1928. Pp. 23. 6d. 


Memorandum on Certain Points Concerning the Statistics of Unemployment 
and of Poor-Law Relief (Great Britain Ministry of Labour). Cmd. 
2984. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1927. Pp. 7. 2d. 


These reports should be examined by those interested in social statistics as 
well as by those interested in the relation of unemployment to poor-law relief. 
The results of earlier inquiries into the personal circumstances and industrial 
history of claimants for unemployment benefit have already been issued,! and 
the present report follows the main lines of inquiry adopted for the earlier 
investigations. Their purpose has been to make a statistical survey yielding 
reliable information regarding the composition and characteristics of the various 
classes of persons making claims to unem;loyment benefit at any given time. 
The approximately 10,000 cases selected for study represent a 1 per cent sample 
of the claimants to unemployment benefit in the first week in April, 1927. 

From the point of view of methodology the section on “Degrees of Em- 
ployability” is especially interesting. Interviewing officers were asked to state, 
on the basis of the interview with the claimant for benefit and the examination 
of the available documents, to which of the following five categories of employ- 
ability the claimant interviewed should be placed. The categories adopted for 
the purpose were defined as follows: - 

A. Persons who, in normal times, would usually be in steady employment. 

B. Persons who, though not usually in steady employment, would, in normal 
times, obtain a fair amount of employment. 

C. Persons who would not, in normal times, obtain a fair amount of employment, 
but who were not considered to be “‘verging on the unemployable.” 

D. Persons who were considered to be “verging on the unemployable.” 

E. Persons who could not be placed in any of the above categories. 

Instructions were given that the term “unemployable” was intended to include 
any person “whose industrial value is so low that an employer would never select him 
for a job unless no other applicant was available and the work had to be done at once, 
i.e., that an employer would only engage him in the last resort, if at all.” 


t Reports on Investigations into the Personal Circumstances and Industrial History 
of Claimants to Unemployment Benefit—November 5th to roth, 1923, H. M. Stationery 
Office, price 3s. net. November 24th to 29th, 1924, H. M. Stationery Office, price 4s. net. 
Report on an Investigation into the Employment and Insurance History of a Sample of 
Persons Insured against Unemployment in Great Britain. H. M. Stationery Office, 1927, 
price 3s. 6d. (See this Review, I, 691-92.) 
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It was thought that no person who was completely unemployable would be 
in the sample, since one of the statutory conditions for benefit is that the ap- 
plicant must be “capable of work.” 

The validity of this grouping of claimants into five classes depends, how- 
ever, upon the ability of the interviewers to apply these definitions uniformly 
throughout the country. Obviously these statistics were influenced by the 
personal judgments of the hundreds of interviewers in widely scattered offices 
who had no direction or supervision in adopting a common standard except such 
as could be put in printed instructions. 

Similarly with regard to physical defects, interviewing officers were expected 
to state whether the claimant had any apparent physical defect and, if so, to 
state its nature. The interviewers were not even instructed to put any question 
to the claimant on this subject if the claimant’s appearance gave a clear indica- 
tion of any or no physical defects. 

But here again the returns must be accepted with reservations. The rather 
astonishing differences in the percentage of men and of women with defects 
can probably only be attributed to the fact that the men and the women inter- 
viewers had different standards in making the classifications. 

It is impossible to discuss all the questions which this study raises. The 
sections dealing with early training, casual workers, poor-law relief, and the 
ex-service men are especially interesting. 

The report on unemployed persons receiving out-door relief also follows a 
method already used for an earlier report.t Both of these reports represent an 
attempt to determine the quantitative relation between the poor relief and un- 
employment problems. The poor-law statistics that are usually published in 
England make it difficult, as the third report listed above clearly shows, to 
obtain satisfactory data regarding relief to the able-bodied. The Memorandum 
dealing with “Certain Points” affecting poor relief and unemployment statistics 
makes it clear that the number of able-bodied persons apparently receiving poor 
relief is not a useful term for purposes of comparison with unemployment 
statistics since the English statisticians follow the rule of counting the able- 
bodied head of the family as the recipient of relief whenever relief is granted in 
respect of any member of a family, whether it be the head of the family, his 
wife, or a dependent child. In every such case where the head of the family is 
not in receipt of relief in respect of himself, he is nevertheless regarded as being 
“constructively” in receipt of relief since, under the statute, relief given to a 
dependent is relief to the head of the family. 

Examples of such cases are those in which relief is granted in respect to a sick wife 
or a sick child; or cases where the head of the family is involved in a trade dispute in 
circumstances which preclude the payment of relief in respect to himself. Nevertheless, 
he is, in all such cases, included in the statistics of persons receiving relief. 

t See Parliamentary Paper as to Unemployed Persons in Receipt of Domiciliary Poor- 
Law Relief in England and Wales during the Week Ending the 18th June, 1927. Cmd. 
3006. 
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In the second report listed above, therefore, an attempt has been made to 
exclude all persons relieved on account of sickness, etc., since in such cases there 
was clearly no genuine case of “relief to the able-bodied.” Perhaps the most 
interesting “finding” in the second Report, which is made up very largely of tables 
with very little interpretative analysis, is the statement of the length of time 
these bona fide unemployed persons had been in receipt of relief. “More than 
one-half of the total of 84,159 had been continuously in receipt of relief for a 
year or more; 16,639, or nearly one-fifth of the total, for three years or more; 
and 9,471 for four years or more.” 


Compulsory Sickness Insurance: Comparative Analysis of National Laws and 
Statistics (International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series 
M [Social Insurance], No. 6). Geneva, 1927. Pp. xvi+794. $3.00. 
Benefits of the German Sickness Insurance System from the Point of View of 
Social Hygiene (International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, 
Series M [Social Insurance], No. 8). By FRANZ GoOLDMANN, M.D., 
and ALFRED GROTJAHN, M.D. Geneva, 1928. Pp. xii+188. $1.00. 


The first report listed continues the valuable series of studies in social in- 
surance that has been put out by the International Labour Office of the League 
of Nations. In view of the changes made in many countries since the war it is 
enormously useful to have a recent authoritative compilation of this sort avail- 
able. It is always a question whether to arrange material of this sort geographi- 
cally, by countries, and give a complete picture of sickness insurance in Ger- 
many or health insurance in England, or to arrange the material by subjects and 
to discuss the subject of contributions, medical benefit, maternity benefit, and 
so forth, presenting under each head the various differences of the countries 
represented. The second plan is the one adopted:and, as in all such cases, many 
readers will wish that the other system had been used. 

The book has a valuable appendix consisting of the list of principal legal 
texts and documents used in the report on compulsory sickness insurance. But 
the absence of an index is a great drawback in a volume of this size used so large- 
ly as a reference book. 

In the second volume listed Dr. Goldmann, research member of the princi- 
pal health office of the city of Berlin, and Dr. Grotjahn, of the University of 
Berlin, have made an attempt to describe “‘the part played by sickness insurance 
benefits in the vast organization of social health institutions of Germany.” 
The title of the volume is, of course, misleading, for “social hygiene” is used not 
in the American sense of that term but in the German sense, of “public health.” 
It is unfortunate that the term “social hygiene” was used at all since it is certain 
to be misleading. 

The report contains a very good historical survey of the German sickness 
insurance system with an account of its modern organization and scope, a dis- 
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cussion of the indirect promotion of public health by means of sickness benefits, 
and of its direct promotion by means of medical treatment. There is also a 
useful chapter dealing with the relation of sickness funds to the other insurance 
organizations and the funds to the Reich, the state, the commune, and to pub- 
lic and private welfare. 

It is of interest that approximately one-third of the total population are now 
insured with the sickness funds. This represents a remarkable increase since 
1883, when less than 1o per cent of the people were members of the sickness 
funds. The increase is most remarkable, of course, in the case of women—the 
percentage of female to male members having changed from 22.2 in 1885 to 43.7 
in 1913, and to 61.6 in 1925. 


Social Work and Legislation in Sweden. Survey published by order of the 
Swedish government. Stockholm: Kungl. Boktryckeriet. P. A. Nor- 
stedt & Séner, 1928. Pp. vi+289. 

The Royal Social Board, which was commissioned by the government, first 
issued the foregoing publication in 1921. The present work is now issued, with 
the support of the Swedish Red Cross, as a new edition. This work is published 
not only in Swedish but also in English, under the title quoted above, and in 
French under the title L’@uvre sociale en Suéde. 

The book is well translated and makes a useful, readable volume. Chief 
interest will be directed perhaps to the general account of the organization of 
social work and to the section on poor relief and child welfare. In the Swedish 
Ministry of Social Affairs is a special Bureau dealing with the inspection of poor 
relief and child welfare. The Medical Board, which deals with matters relating 
to hygiene and the care of the sick; the State Insurance Office, which deals with 
accident insurance; the Insurance Council, which deals with disputes concerning 
the application of accident insurance legislation; the Pensions Board, for old 
age and invalidity insurance; the Social Board, which is a central authority to 
deal with such matters of a social nature as are not specially assigned to any 
other Board of Administration; the Labor Council, which has to deal with 
matters concerning the application of the temporary legislation as to the eight- 
hour working day, and so forth; the State Unemployment Commission, which 
deals with state assistance for combating unemployment; the State Building 
Bureau, which administers the building subsidies; the Labor Court, set up to 
decide problems involving the interpretation and application of collective agree- 
ments—are centered in the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

The chapter on “Public and Private Welfare,” which deals with public poor 
relief, child welfare, private charity, free legal assistance, the cure of vagrants, 
and the treatment of juvenile offenders shows that many of these problems are 
not so different in different parts of the world as one might expect. 











